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IN. this paſſage, St. James argues 8 - 1 N 

the goodneſs of the Supreme Be- I. 

ing from the viſible diſcoveries * 
of it in his works; in the diſpo- 
ſition and frame of Nature, and 
— the general laws and operations 
of 2 —— But if God be abſolutely and 
unchangeably ad; how comes it to paſs that 
there is ſo much evil in the world“? ---- This 
1 8 thought 


1 Sooke of the Autient⸗ ſen to have thought, ay there 
Was no _— — method of explaining the preſent con- 
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Of moral and natural evil. 
thought has naturally ſuggeſted itſelf both to ſtu- 


dious inguirers, and ſceptical cavillers,, And the 


underſtandings of Men being narrow and confined, 
their paſſions too frequently unruly, and their pre- 
judices againſt the principles of Religion, when 
they have been habituated to evil practices, ſtrong 
and violent; they are apt, either through imper- 
1 „ fect 


ſtitution, but by running into Atheiſin, and ſubſtituting uni- 
ver ſal Fate in the room of a Providence, or <viſe moral 
government. It is not my buſineſs, in the preſent argument, 


to confute this ſcheme of Fataliſn; but only to try to ac- 
count for the exiſtence of evil in ſome different way, that 


is conſiſtent with the belief and acknowledgment of a 
Diety: And this I have attempted in the following diſcourſe. 
---- Others, again, had recourſe to #avo eternal independent 


Principles, of contrary qualities and diſpoſitions; one of whom 
they imagined to be the author of all the good, the other of all 


the evil in the univerſe. This was a chief article of the old 


Magian ſuperſtition 3 and ſeems to have been eſpouſed by Plu- 


_ earch, who aſcribes it to ſeveral of the Greez philoſophers. 

Vide Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, p. 213, &c. It was 
likewiſe the doctrine of the Marcionites and Manicheans, who 

were pretended Chriſtians, tho? diſowned and condemned by 


the Chriſtian church. But Zerduſbt, or, as the Greeks call 


„ Jim, Z:roaftres, reformed the Magian ſcheme, by introducing 
one infinite ſelf- exiſtent Being, ſuperior to the oppoſite Princi- 


ples of Light and Darkneſs, whom he denied to be ff Cauſes, 


and abſolutely independent; and yet ſuppoſed, ©* That from 
© the mixture of theſe, all good and evil ſprung ; that if theſe 
two had not been mixed together, the world had not exiſt- 


ce ed; and that they riſe againft each other, and contend for 


“ victory, but in the end ght ſhall conquer darkneſs, and 
& good evil.” And that he might not be charged with making 


the ſupreme God the author of evil, he taught, that this firſt 


and greateſt of Beings ** originally and really produced only 


<« Light ; and that Darkneſs followed it by conſequence, fol- 
© lowed it as the ſhadow does the perſon.” Hyde de Relig. 


Viet. Perſ.p. 163 & 299. I need not attempt to confute this 
 Hypathe/is, becauſe as the peculiarities of it are mere imagina- 
tion and Fable, and built on no one plain and certain prin- 

Ff ciple 


poſing them to be agreed, and to act in concert. 
by imaginable ground of ſuch an agreement is a mutual conſent; 
that the proportion of good and evil in the univerſe ſhould be 


O moral and natural evil, 
fect views of things, or the influence of corrupt 
appetites miſleading and clouding the judgment, 
to account of all the evils, that happen in the 
creation, as ſo many ſpots and blemiſhes in the Di- 
3 e | vine 


And to ſhew the abſurdity of the Manichean doctrine of 
two independent Principles, it has been juſtly obſerved, that if 
two ſuch Beings are confider'd as directly oppoſing each other; 


it is impoſſible for us to conceive, how either good or evi/ can 


0 
8 E R M. 


A 


ciple of reaſon, this is a ſufficient objection againſt admitting it 
to be the true account of the conſtitution and ſcheme of things: 


exiſt ; there being, on the one hand, juſt ſo much wiſdom and 


power to hinder the effect, as there is, on the other, to pro- 
duce it. The only way to avoid this conſequence is, by ſup- 


exactly equal. But we not only ſee, that a very great part of 


And the on- 


the evi which ſubſiſts in the world is cauſed by acting in di- 


rect oppoſition to Nature; and has a manifeſt tendency to good 
upon the whole; but, as far as our experienee and obſervation 
reach, the preciſely equal mixtures of good and evil appear to 


be entirely chimerical; ſince the one, or the other, every 


where preponderates.— The Manichee will perhaps ſay; that; 


with reſpect to the univerſe in general. To which I anſwer; 
That, in juſt reaſoning; it belongs not to him to have recourſe 


to the ſuppoſition of what may be the caſe apon the avhole, but 


to the aſſerter of one Firſt Cauſe of all things. For the oz/y 


foundation in reaſon for introducing te Principles is this; that 


notwithſtanding this, there may be a ſtrict equality obſerved 


the appearances of evil are :mpo/61e to be reconciled with the 


belief and acknowledgment of but one Principle, poſſeſsd of 


perfect goodneſs; But tuis impoſſibility can never be proved, 


if all things may, upon the whole, tend to ; which 


is therefore a ſuppoſition that the advocate for one Principle 


has a right to make; But, in the natural courſe of the argu- 
ment, the Manichee ought not even to aſſert his opinion; and 
much leſs has he a right to defend it by putting caſes of what 
may be the auxiver/a/ and nal ſtate of things, till he has 
ſhewn, that it cannot peſſibiy be, nay, that it could not be 


Hefigned to be; good upon the whole; and, of conſequence; 


3 


that the appearances of evil; and the exiſtence of oe goed * z 


$ E N u. vine government. 
K 


07 ar and natural evil. 


And ſince theſe evils have not 
only been in former times, but are at this day, 
"urged as a moſt formidable objection againſt the 

Supreme wi/dom and goodneſs, and indeed againſt 
the very being of a God; I ſhall make this ; diffi- 
culty, which is apprehended to contain the main 


ſtrength of the Atheiftic ſcheme, the ſubject of 


the following diſcourſe ; and need uſe no other ar- 
gument, beſides the vaſt importance of it in itſelf, 
to engage your attention. Evil has been common- 
ly diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, natural and mo- 
ral----I ſhall begin with an inquiry into the origin 
of moral evil, and endeavour to vindicate the Pro- 
vidence of God in the permiſſion of it: And then, 
 SeconDLyY, I ſhall add a few obſervations 
concerning natural evil. 


FRS r, I am to inquire into the origin, and 
_ endeavour to account for permiſſion, of moral evil. 


This queſtion has puzzled the greateſt wits of an- 


tiquity; and, for many ages, confounded the 


reaſon and ſkill of Philoſophers, un-enlightened 
and unaſſiſted by revelation. But Chriſtianity 
has preſented us with an eaſy way of ſolving the 
with reſpect to Mankind (and the ſame 


difficulty 
may be applied to all Intelligent Beings) . by in- 
forming us that they are rational and free creatures, 
and that all moral evil ſprings entirely from their 
own abuſe of their natural liberty. Directly to 
: this 2 8 are the words of St. Janes a few 


of the entire frame and conſtitution of Nature, are necefſuril 
inconſiſtent ideas, which deſtroy each other. From whence 
it follows, by way of Corollary, That the barely ſhewing 


how it is po#b/e that theſe ideas may be perfectly conſiſtent, WM 


2 = fuſlicient confutation of the wares doctrine. 
"” verics 
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Of moral and natural evil. II 


verſes before the text, where he expreſſes himſelf S rA u. 
thus: Let no Man ſay, when be is tempted, I am 
ſiempted of God: For God cannot be tempted with 
evil, neither tempteth he any man. But every man 
is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own luſt, 
and enticed. Then when luſt hath conceived, it 
 bringeth forth ſin; and ſin, when it is finiſhed, 
bringeth forth death. Now that this is the true 
ſcheme, or in other words, that all thoſe wrong 
determinations and purſuits, which conſtitute o- 
ral evil, were not original or eſſential to us, but 
' owing to a voluntary abuſe of our faculties, will 
appear to be very probable, if we ſet aſide the 
arguments from the perfections of God, from ta- 
; king a ſhort view of Human nature itſelf. For 
what is Human nature ? Is not this the right no- 
tion of it, viz. ©* a rational principle conducting 
and governing the inferior paſſions?” And, 
© therefore, when the paſſions prevail againſt rea- 
x ſon, muſt there not be a perverted and irregular 
: ſtate? Shall we form our idea of Human nature 
1 tom the brutal part of it, or from the more noble 
7 : and excellent, the intellectual? ---Nature is a ge- 
e neral term to denote thoſe laws by which the Crea- 
e cor governs the univerſe, and the eſtabliſhed order 
- of things. Now this order, with reſpect to Man- 
> Kind is, © that the underſtanding, and A e 


a 

1 e ſhould preſide over the animal frame, and re 

o ( late its inclinations and deſires.” So that — . 

„erer in their temper or conduct is contrary to 
the dictates of reaſon, whatever is evil and vi- 

„ cious, is inordinate, and conſequently unnatural. 

ce 9 2 _ Tonly deſire it may be obſerved farther, that I 

's am not obliged in this part of my diſcourſe to prove 


4 the liberty of buman actions, becauſe all moral evil 
3 „ Plainly 


—— — 
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Of moral and natura] evil, 


82 nu. plainly ſuppoſes it; and, on any other ſcheme, is no 


I. 


more than a weakneſs and imperfeition of Nature 


which has nothing criminal in it. And therefore 


the Scripture account of it muſt be the only juſt 


account, if there be indeed any ſuch thing as mo 


ral evil, or any other beſides natural evil in the 
univerſe, Let us now ſee how the Providence of 


of God may be vindicated, with reſpect to this 


corrupt and irregular ſcene of things. I only beg 


leave to premiſe, that I ſhall here content myſelf 
with making ſome plain and brief remarks di- 


rely relating to this queſtion in particular; and 
reſerve, to the latter part of this diſcourſe, other 
more general conſiderations, which may be applied 
to the whole controverſy about evil, and help to 
remove the Uifficulties that attend it. 

The poſſibility of moral evil neceſſarily follows 
from ſuppoſing free agents to exiſt, and that they 


are left to the uſe of their liberty. And fince the 


latter is no more than ſuffering creatures to act a- 
greeably to their faculties, and the law of their 
Nature; the whole inquiry is reduc'd within a 
narrow compass, and terminates in this ſingle 
_ 
ctions of God to create free agents, But now to 


which of the Divine attributes, can it be ſuppos d, 


that the making Beings endued with liberty is re- 
pugnant? Not ſurely to juſtice, becauſe ſuch 
a being may be eaſily conceived to be vaſtly pre- 


ferable to not being; nay, it may, in many cir- 


_ cumſtances, be a very deſirable and eligible ſtate : 
For inftance, where the temptations to vice are ſo 
few and inconſiderable, that they are not likely 
to have much influence. And, conſequently, *tis 
0 far from * in general inconſiſtent with the 

notion, 


whether it be conſiſtent with the per- 
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that it may ef be a convincing and undeniable 


of moral and natural evil. 
notion, that the great Author and Governor of the 8 z K u. 


world is a righteous, or even a benevolent being; 


demonſtration of his goodneſs. If it beurged, that 


allowing it may prove the Deity to be benevolent, 


it is not, however, the wiſeſt way of purſuing he 
good of the whole ; I anſwer, How is it poſſible 


that we ſhould know that? Are we capable of 


comprehending the vaſt deſigns of an Infinite 
mind? Or can we judge diſtinctly of all the ends 


and »/es that may be anſwer'd in the Ahiverſe of 
Beings, even by creating free agents of different 


orders and degrees ?——Objections of tais kind, 
which are in truth not levelPd againſt the goodneſs 


of God, but againſt his wiſdom only, in taking 
the moſt proper methods to promote the general 
happineſs, are attempts to argue where we have 10 
principles to proceed upon; and mult therefore be 
extremely raſh and arrogant. So that this ſhort 


view of the caſe 1s ſufficient to convince us, that 


the general notion of free agency, and, in conſe- 


quence of that, of the poſſibility of moral evil, is 


neither a reaſonable objection againſt the exiſtence 


of a Firſt Cauſe of all things abſolutely perfect; 
nor againſt the belief of a wiſe and a gracious pro- 
vidence, 5 3 5 = 


But I am inclin'd to think, that, even in the 
opinion of thoſe who urge this difficulty, the chief 
ſtrength of it does not lie here. I ſhall therefore 


go on to vindicate the conduct of Providence, 


1 with reſpect to the original of evil in the preſent 


circumftances of Mankind, according to the ex- 


plication which the Chriſtian religion has given of 
it, viz; that by one man ſin enier'd into the world, Rom. v. 
and death by fin : The true account of which Iz, 


W 
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Of moral and natural evil. 


That Adam, who was form'd 
erfect according to the degree of Human nature, 
with a healthful body, and a clear and vigorous 
mind, his reaſon having an entire command over 
his affections, wilfully violated the law of his trial; 
the puniſhment of which, by the wiſe appoint- 
ment of the Creator, was death. Immediately. 
upon this, and perhaps as the natural effect of the 
tranſgreſſion itſelf, his bodily conſtitution became 


diſordered, and had in it the ſeeds of corruption and 


mortality. And now being himſelf diſtempered, 
and liable to death, he could convey no other than 
a mortal body to his offspring. This diſtemper 
in our animal frame muſt of neceſſity affect the 
mind, conſidering the cloſeneſs and intimacy of 


their union. For experience teaches us, that bo- 


dily diſorders, ariſing from a corrupt ſtate of the 


: blood and humours, and cauſing irregular motions 


in the ſenſilive part, do in ſome degree cloud the 


underſtanding, and inflame the paſſions; from 
whence ariſe lemptations to vice, by which *tis diſ- 


covered, whether Men will be governed by rea- 
_ ſon, or appetite. And as this diſtemper is various, 
according to the different methods by which Man- 


kind, ſince the firſt defection from the rectitude 


of Human nature, have corrupted themſelves, and 
one another; there muſt of neceſſity be various in- 


clinations, working more or leſs powerfully in dif- 


ferent conſtitutions. — It may now be aſk'd, 
how it agrees with the moral perfections of God, 
and eſpecially with his goodneſs, to ſuffer all Man- 
kind, through one offence, to which they were no 
way acceſſary, to fall under ſuch diſadvantages 


with reſpect to the practice of virtue, and ſuch 


temptations to vice. This, t is the objec- 


tion 
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tion in its full force, which I now proceed to an- S 1 R u. 


ſwer. Let it juſt be premiſed, that the difficul- 


this ſcheme, inflicted as a proper puniſhment, but 


are only the unbappy conſequences of Adam's fin 3 


and therefore, if it agrees in general with the per- 
fections of God to place them in ſuch a ſtate, 
without any regard to their own demerit, it can 


make no difference, whether this be an immediate 


act of his Providence, or the natural reſult of that 


courſe of things which he at firſt eſtabliſned. And 
to vindicate the Divine conduct in this affair, let 


it be conſidered, 


FisxT, That the abſolute goodneſs of God does 


not oblige him to make all intelligent Beings of 


the moſt perfect order polſible, endued with the 
higheſt degrees of reaſon, liberty, and moral excel- 


lence ; but that there may be a variety in this as 


well as in other ſpecies of creatures. For no one 
can doubt, but that the communication of ſeveral 
degrees of rational perfection, below the higheſt of 


all, is communicating a very great good; and, 


conſequently, an undeniable proof of the goodneſs 


of the Creator. 
SeconDLyY, If it be ſuitable to our idea of 


the goodneſs of God, to make various orders of 
intelligent Beings, with ſeveral different powers 


and excellencies ; how ſhall we ſet bounds to this 
diverſity ? Since none of us can pretend to be 
certain, I may indeed ſay, ſince we have not 
knowledge and experience enough on which to 


ground the leaſe probability, that infinite wiſdom, 


even in the purſuit of the main end of all the Di- 
vine adminiſtrations, the general happineſs, is not 
0 eminently diſplayed in the greateſt variety of 

reaſonable 


ties which Mankind labour under, are not, n 
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Sx * u. reaſonable and free agents. Thus far then the ar- 


Wien ſeems plain 


That free agency in gene- 
-The 


ral, and the natural conſequence of it 


poſſibility of moral evil-——That a diverſity in the 


moral world 


—nay, that an indeterminable va- 


riety, with reſpe& to the capacities and circum- 


ſtances of free agents, can never be ſhewn not to 
be beſt upon the whole. As therefore we can have 
no ſure foundation on which to conclude, that the 
loweſt degrees of intelligence and liberty are in- 
conſiſtent with the abſolute goodneſs of the Firſt 
Cauſe, if we only conſider the univerſe of ratio- 
nal Beings as one ſyſtem or conſtitution, compound- 
ed of various parts ; nothing remains, unleſs 1 it be 
to prove 

In the TH1RD place, that what we have ſup- 
pos'd may be wiſe and fit upon the whole can be 
doing no real wrong or injury to particulars; or, 
in other words, that thoſe free agents, who be- 
long to the loweſt claſs, have no cauſe to complain 
of being unrighteouſly dealt with. And if we will 


allow this fundamental principle of equity, That 


4 zothing can be expected from the various orders 


of intelligent Beings, but what is proportion d 


<< to their ſeveral powers, and that thus much will 
be ſtrictly required of all,” the point is clear 
beyond all reaſonable contradiction, For if four 


degrees of good be required, where there are four 
degrees of power, and but one degree of good where 


there is but one degree of power 3; and if the one de- 
gree of power be as capable of producing the one de- 
gree of good, as the four degrees of power are of 


producing the four degrees of good, the two caſes, 


in reſpect of juſt and fair treatment, are brought 
to an exact equality, And thus the difficulties 


which 
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which Mankind at preſent labour under are ſuffi- & 2 x M. 


cientlf accounted for. For till reaſon is the ſu- 


perior principle capable of regulating the paſſions SY 
and Man is as able to yield that ſervice which is 


required of him, and exactly proportioned to his 


ſtrength, as ſuperior Intelligences are able to per- 


form their larger and more extenſive duty. This, 
J fay, with what went before, fully vindicates the 


conduct of Providence fo far as the controverſy 


about moral evil is concerned, But if reaſon, by 
any unavoidable misfortune, be ſo weakened and 
impaired, that Men are not morally intelligent, and 


free; this, as in the caſe of Idiots, and all the 


actions that proceed from it however wild and 
injurious, are only natural evils: Which I now 


proceed, 


In the sE CO place, to conſider. And it 
may be thought the more needful, becauſe, by 
my manner of treating the ſubject, a great deal 


of what has been generally imagined to belong 
190 moral evil has been thrown upon natural; and, 
cConſequently, the difficulty on that head is con- 
ſiderably increas d. Let me juſt obſerve, before 


I come directly to the point, that it matters not, 
whether the evils complain'd of are immediately 
from the hand of God, or reſult from ſettled laws 
of nature; ſince in Both caſes they are his determi- 
nation and choice, and equally neceſſary to be ac- 


counted for by every one who would defend his 


perfections. Natural evils may be reduc'd, either 
to thoſe which are common to all, as well as ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary from the frame and conſtitution 


of the univerſe; or to penal evils; or elſe to ſuch 
a8 are We oned by * who at freely, and are 


the 
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S x * the voluntary inſtruments of evil to one another. 
I ſhall propoſe a few obſervations relating eo each 
of theſe. 

In the FI Rs place, let-it be obſerv/d, that no- 
thing is properly an evil, which is inconſiſtent 
with the perfections of God to permit or appoint, 
but what deſerves that character upIn the whole. 
And this we cannot pretend to ſay of any thing 
we are acquainted with; nor indeed of any natural 

_ evils that are of a limited duration. It is very 
poſſible, that they may have a tendency to pro- 
mote the more ſolid and durable happineſs of In- 
dividuals (after ſeveral intermediate conſequences, 
which we are too ſhort-ſighted to trace) as well 
as the general good of the Creation, Nor can we 
| demonſtrate, or even argue the contrary with any 
Probability, unleſs we can likewiſe comprehend 
all the infinite variety of deſigns that an all-wiſe 
Being may intend to ſerve by particular occurren- 
ces, and thoroughly underſtand the whole plan of 
his government, the connection of the ſeveral parts 
of it, and their reference and ſubordination to each 
other. It muſt, at leaſt, be paſt diſpute, that 
what ſeems wrong in the preſent ſtate may be 
_ reflified in ſome future ſcene of exiſtence z and 
the preſent pain be vaſtly over-ballanc'd by the 
ſucceeding pleaſure, And thus the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God, notwithſtanding ſome dark and © 
_ gloomy appearances, will be eminently difplay'd = 
in the frame of the World. For nothing can * 
Ationally be eſteem'd ſuch an evil, as is an argu- 
ment either of injuſtice or cruelty in the perſon 
who apponnts it, which has a natural tendency to 
produce, or by the ſame appointment will be fol- 
ny, by a more extenſive and laſting good, And 
: >" 
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f to hold true, with reſpect to all the unavoidable 
evils that any part of the Creation ſuffers. - 
Let it be farther obſerv'd, that a great deal of 


what we call natural evil ſprings from things that 


are of ſingular uſe, from Air, Water, Fire, Light- 
ning, &c. which are abſolutely neceflary, in the 


preſent ſtate, for the preſervation of particular 
perſons, the welfare of Societies, and to heighten 


our reliſh of pleaſure and happineſs. The appe- 
tites of Hunger and Thirſt are uneaſy ſenſations z 


but yet of great advantage to put us in mind when 


Nature is exhauſted, and wants to be repaired, 
and to excite and quicken us to the ſupport of the 
animal life. Our painful perceptions not only give 


us a friendly warning of the diſorders of the bodily 


frame, but in a good meaſure point out the nature 
of them; and conſequently dire& to the right 
methods of cure. They render us more ſenſible 
of the value of a healthful ſtate, and more careful 
to preſerve it; eſpecially by avoiding thoſe irre- 
gular and unmanly exceſſes, which, together with 
weakening the Body, corrupt and debaſe the Mind. 
Io all which we may add, that the miſeries we 
have endured, of any kind, make us more apt to 
- commiſerate our Fellow creatures; and, by im- 
; proving benevolence and tender affefions in us, evi- 
dently ſubſerve the general good. The anxious 
concern of Parents for the life and welfare of their 
> Children, which is a ſtrong paſſion that produces 
many zroubleſome reflect ions, has not only a mani- 
2 feſt tendency to ſtrengthen the ſenſe of Filial duty; 
but provides, in the moſt effectual manner, for 
the ſupport and education of thoſe, who are able 
do take no care of themſelves; without which the 
a Se World 


1 


dis, we may fairly preſume, will at laſt be found 8 2 = u. 
I, 
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Sx u. World would be ſoon unpeopled, or degenerate 


I. 


| into ignorance and barbarity, And even the moſt 


excellent paſſions of Human nature, which are the 
ſpring of all that is great and generous, and abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to virtuous and laudable underta- 
kings, muſt always ſuppoſe the poſſibility of pain 


and ſuffering. Thus, for example, the love of 
what 1s excellent and amiable muſt, in the nature 


of the thing, be ſucceeded by a proportionable un- 
eaſineſs, when the object of this paſſion is withheld, 
or removed, from us. Not to mention, that the 
barely having ſuch principles within us clearly im- 


- plies in it, that, by falſe and miſplaced affect ions, 
ve may multiply the cauſes of our miſery 3 and 


bring upon our ſelves, and others, innumerable 
evils, beſides what immediately ſpring from the 
original and regular ſtate of Nature. And as it 
has been already prov'd, that it is conſiſtent with 
the wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs of God to create 
free agents, and place them in a ſtate of trial; and 


as, in ſuch a probationary ſtate, natural evils are 
very proper for the exerciſe, improvement and con- _ 


firmation of our virtue; the conſequence is plain- 
ly this, that they can be no juſt reproach to Pro- 


vidence; becauſe it may fairly be preſum'd, that 
they are appointed with a benevolent and gracious 


deſign, and if they are rightly improved, they 


may be a means to train us up, by a uſeful moral _ 


Diſcipline, tor a ſuperior ſtate of exiſtence, in which 
we ſhall voy: the moſt exalted honour and feli- 


city. 


1 am next to ſuggeſt 4 few hints in x defence of 


Penal evils. Theſe are abſolutely neceſſary to | 


check the growth of vice; and, by that means, 


to ſecure the refZizude and ſupreme happineſs of the 
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moral Creation. For if reaſonable Beings were S ERM. 
ſuffered to go on in thoſe irregular courſes with 5. 
impunity, which are unbecoming the dignity of 


their natures; the probable conſequence would be 
bringing the eternal rules of virtue and righteouſ- 
neſs into contempt, and introducing extreme di/- 
order and miſery into the World. It muſt be a 
vaſtly Jeſs evil, if it be at all an evil upon the 
whole, to take ſuch ſeemingly harſh and ſevere 
methods to the great pain, or even to the entire 
deſtruction, of particular perſons, than to ſuffer 
wickedneſs to triumph, and give corrupt and miſ- 
chievous affections an unlimited ſcope, to the con- 


fuſion and ruin of the whole Intellectual ſyſtem. 
So that Penal evils, denoting not only the poſitive 


puniſhments which God may inflict on ſinners, and 


the Puniſbments widely inflicted by Human laws; 


but all thoſe other miſeries, which, either in his 


life, or throughout the whole of our exiſtence, are 


the natural eſfelis of vicious indulgences; Penal 
evils, I ſay, which, in this extenſive view, com- 


prehend a very conſiderable part of the whole ſum 
of natural evils, appear, for the reaſon above- 


mentioned, to be not only conſiſtent with the wiſ- 


dom and goodneſs of the ſupreme Governour of 
Mankind; but to be zeceſſary in the government 


of an abſolutely perfect Being “. 5 
5 1 Finally, 


In otder to judge the more clearly, whether it be con- 
ſiſtent with the goodneſs of God to puniſb the iniquities and 


1 moral diſorders of his creatures, it may be proper for us to 


conſider in what manner it is probable he would act if he was 


a malevolent Being, who had it ultimately in his view to make 
his reaſonable creatures miſerable. 


He ſees that vice, in 


the nature of things, tends to their 2:;/ery ; and virtue to their 
happineſs. His buſineſa, therefore, muſt be to enſnare and cor- 


rupt 


* 
- 
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Finally, As to thoſe evils, of which creatures 


that act freely are the voluntary cauſes, it may be 


ſaid, that the poſſibility of them certainly follows 
on ſuppoſing free agents to exiſt ——that the per- 


_ miſſion of them, if God can, as has been ſhewn, 


wiſely form ſuch Beings, muſt be entirely recon- 
cileable with the moſt honourable idea we can 


form of him; ſince it is, in fact, nothing more 


chan the leaving them to the / of their faculties 
And that all the irregularities and miſchiefs, 
which are thus occaſion'd by the abuſe of natural 
liberty, may be compleatly refified in another 


ſtate, and unſpeakably to the ne, of the 


innocent ſufferer, 


8 


rupt ther virtue, and give an unbounded licence to 2 


paſſions. Would he then, can we think, promiſe a glorious 
reward to the practice of moral goodneſs, and threaten ſevere 
puniſhments to a life of fn! This can by no means be imagi- 
ned, becauſe it muſt defeat his main deſign. Would an 
unnatural Father, who was reſolved to debauch the manners of 
his children, reſtrain or correct their extravagancies? Would 


a Prince bent, in order to enſlave his people, on enfeebling and 


things themſelves are plain contradictions. 
in the great Community of rational agents, if their ſupreme 


enervating their minds by Ialeneſa and Luxury, puniſo theſe 
vices ; or encourage, by marks of his peculiar avour, the con- 
trary virtues of Frugality, Temperance, and Induſtry ® The 
In like manner, 


Governour was natur d, and delighted in their mz/ery, u E 


would be ſo far from manifeſting an approbation of virtue, 
and a diſpleaſure againſt vice; that, on the contrary, he muſt 


be ſtrongly prompted to ſupport the latter, and diſcountenance 


and oppreſs the former. So that to puniſb impenitent ſifiners 


is fo far from being inconſiſtent with the ab/o/ute goodneſs of 


the Deity; „ that it is his regard to the general good, which 
* 1s the oz true reaſon why they are puniſh'd.” And it is 


highly probable that the caſe would be quite the "—_ if he 
Was a cruel and iſelicuau Being. 1 
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I am aware that it will be objected to what hasS * N. 
been hitherto offer d: That, indeed, the evils A, 


which we now behold, or ourſclves endure, may 
be a means of procuring for us a greater good, 


and exceedingly over-ballanc'd by ſucceeding, 
pleaſures in a future life; that many natural evils 


may be uſeful, and even neceſſary, in the preſent 
ſtate, and while mankind continue to be as they 


are, partly Intelligent, and partly Animal; and 
that, upon the ſuppoſition of moral evil, penal is 
fit and reaſonable. But all this, though it be true, 
will not reach the main difficulty 
nerd was there, that ſuch an imperfect ſyſtem of 
creatures ſhould be brought into being? What 
&« need of mere Animals, with ſtrong ungovern'd 


« For what 


« inſtincts, frequently tormenting to themſelves, 


and injurious, nay deſtructive, to others; even 
to rational Beings, of a ſuperior order; who, 
e in their turn, tyrannize over, oppreſs, and are 
* neceſſitated to deſtroy, the Brute creatures? 
What need of ſuch a diminutive race of Intelli- 
gent agents as men are, impriſon'd in bodies 
that are a conſtant check to the vigorous ope- 
. *« rations of reaſon, and expoſe them to number- 
. © leſs wants and miſeries ? Creatures of ſuch limi- 
 « ted moral powers, ſuch ſtrong paſſions, preju- 
- « dices, and contrary inclinations ; who by their 
2 © wices may bring the evil of puni/hment on them- 
„ ſelves, and be the occaſions of infinite calami- 
ties to each other? Could not the all-wiſe and 
2 « almighty Author of the univerſe have made all 
his Intelligent creatures ſo perfect, as that it 
z e ſhould be utterly improbable, that they would 
2 << debale and corrupt their own natures, or make 
„ their own exiſtence, or that of their fellow- 


Vor. II. C 6 Creatures, 
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S x u. ce creatures, in any degree miſerable ? Might not 


« the inanimate material World have been ſo 
« framed, or at leaſt ſo govern'd, as not to cauſe 


88. neceſſary and unavoidable evil to any of its ra- 


« tional inhabitants? And though the preſent 


<< ſcene of things ſhould be allow'd to be confi tent 


“with the general notion of goodneſs ; would it not 
have been more worthy ſupreme and infinite 
% goodneſs, to have communicated to all Beings 
« the higheſt meaſures of happineſs ; or, at leaſt, 
<« never to have ſuffer'd ſuch moving objects of 


« diſtreſs, as common humanity teaches us to pre- 
* vent; or, if that be beyond our power, always _ 


6s ſtrongly inclines us to relieve ?” Theſe que- 


ries, in which the whole force of the objeftions 
relating both to moral and natural evil is collected, 


may ſeem very ſpecious and plauſible : But I hope 

they will be thought of no great moment, when 

the following things are conſider'd. 
FirsT, That the poſſibility of natural evil, in 


fome degree, neceſſarily reſults from ſuppoſing any 


finite Beings at all to exiſt, though of the moſt ex- 


cellent ſuperior order. For even ſuch exalted crea- _ 
tures as theſe, through imperſect or falſe views, to 


which every finite underſtanding i is liable may be 
perplex'd and uneaſy themſelves, and the occaſions 


of trouble and pain to others. So that the com- 


municating a being, from whence there is a poſſi. 

bility that evil ſhould ariſe, is not, in the general 
conſideration of it, inconſiſtent with the univerſal 
goodneſs of the Deity. However it will ſtill be 
aid, that there ſhould be as little imperfection and 


evil as there can be. And therefore I add, 


In the SzconD place, That it has been already a 
ſhewn in the former part of this diſcourſe, "uf 1 
God } 


— 
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God is not obliged to create no Beings but ſuch as 8 C R . 


are of the higheſt order poſſible, and endued with 
the higheſt degrees of underſtanding and moral 


: 2 but "that, without any blemiſh to his 
character, there may be, for any thing ſuch ſhort- 


ſighted ſhallow reaſoners as we are can prove to 


the contrary, an infinite variety; not only creatures 


of the loweſt rank of Intelligents, but mere Animals 


of vaſtly different claſſes in the ſenſitive life; and, 
conſequently, exactly ſuch a univerſe as really 
exiſts, Nay, it is, I think, almoſt demonſtrable, 
that a conſtitution ſo diverſified may yield, upon 
the whole, the greateſt good; and be therefore moſt 
| « For it 
l 1s poſible, that there may now be as many of the 
 ©« higheſt order of Intelligences, as there would 
„ have been, if only that ſingle order had been 
The number could not then have 
1 g/ inſinite; ſince there can 
s be no point of duration, in which the Deity, if 
not diveſted of his infinite wiſdom and power, 
“ cannot create other Beings, poſſeſſed of the ſame 
„ capacities and excellencies. 
„ could be infinite, what I have aſſerted will ſtill. 
F hold true, viz. that it is poſſible, that there may 
not be as many of the higheſt order of Intelli- 
gences, as there would have been, if only that 
„ ſingle order had been created. And ſhould this 
„ which may be, actually be, the caſe with reſpect 
e to the higheſt order; all the other claſſes of ra- 
e tional Beings, (in which we may fairly preſume, 


worthy a Being ſupremely perfect. 


ce created. 


been, ſtrictly ſpeakin 


* 


« from what we know of our own Species, that 
« 


; "i 


[4 


C2 £2 00 (which 


Or if the number 


there is a much greater proportion of happineſs 
e than miſery upon the whole) will be an addition 
4 to the ſum total of good. Nay, if we ſuppoſe 
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ce (which is, ſurely, a poſſible caſe likewiſe) that 


there are not only in the higheſt, but in every 


& other, rank of Beings, riſing in a regular gra- 


“ dation one above another, as many creatures as 
c there would have been, if each of theſe orders 


had exiſted alone; the leaving out any ſpecies | 


* pains, (which, it is moſt reaſonable to believe 


c of mere Animals whole pleaſures exceed their 


ce from what we clearly ſee of the goodneſs of the 


“ Creator, is, or will be, the caſe of all) muſt 
« ſubtract JUST ſo much from the univerſal 


« happineſs. * 


ſtricter adherence to the rules of virtue.— 
under thoſe which are unavoidable, and ſpring, 


Let us learn, from this diſcourſe, to cultivate 
in our minds the higheſt reverence of God's moral 


character, and an honourable opinion of his Pro- 


vidence. Under the evils of life, let us behave 
with decency and reſignation, and not give way 
to a peeviſh ſullen diſcontent, 


If any are oc- 
caſion'd by our own e or wickedneſ, 
let us be taught more diſcretion by them, and a 


—— And 


neceſſarily, from the eſtabliſh*d frame and laws 
of Nature, let us compoſe our ſelves with this ra- 
tional and well-grounded reflection, that the whole 
ſcene of Human affairs is conducted by unerring 


wiſdom, and upon the maxims of moſt exact and 


*The poſſibility of the caſes here ſuppoſed, cannot, I 


think, be diſputed. And if it cannot, it neceſſarily follows, 
that, notwithſtanding the appearances of imperfection and evil 
in the world, there may exift a Being abſolutely perfect, the 


_ only Creator of the univerſe, and diſpoſer of events; who may 


have form'd and order'd all things for the beſt. And if this 


only may be true, it follows as neceſſarily, that both Atheiſm, 


and the doctrine of tauo · Principles, ſo far at leaſt as they are 


built on this Ts, are © groundle/ and arbitrary ſchemes. 


3 bn _ impartial 
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uſe to us, not only to preſerve the reſpec? that is 
due to God, as our infinite Creator and ſupreme 
SGovernour; but to alleviate and ſoften our cares, 


Of moral and natural evil. 
impartial juſtice. This thought will be of great S x 


and render our afflictions, of every kind, more 
tolerable : And, beſides, we may joyfully hope 


for a better exiſtence hereafter, in which all thoſe 


things, which are now fo ſorely complain'd of as 


4 the rational Creation. 
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| irregularities and evils in Human life, will be 
perfectly rectified ; and that happy condition in- 
troduced (at the moſt ft and proper ſeaſon) which, 


in our reſtleſs and impatient hours we are apt to 
imagine, ought to have been the original ſtate of 


SY SR, 


3 


SERMON IL 


: — Man: 
eſteems and prefers, the rules of Virtue and true 
Religion, becauſe of their intrinſic equity and reſti- 
tude. 
of thinking to which they have been long accu- 


(28) 
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PALM cxix. 97. 


0 how love 1 thy Law! It is my meditation : 


all the day. 


HA T the Plalmiſt here ſays, con- 
cerning himſelf, mutt, in ſome mea- 
ſure, be the ſentiment of every truly 
He approves of and admires, 


-But Men are apt, from a certain train 


ſtom'd, or a peculiar turn of diſpoſition, to carry 


this to an extreme; throwing a fort of contempt on 


every other motive and principle of virtue. 


Thus, to be moved by the hope of a reward is 


deſcribed as debaſing moral goodneſs, and ren- 
dering it vulgar and mercenary; and the being 
determin'd by authority, tho it be the ſupreme 
and unqueſtionable authority of the hw. and 
Lord of the univerſe, in the opinion of the ob- 


| E, 15 — from a kind of confiraint, and is 


ther cfor e 
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therefore repreſented to be, at leaſt in a compara- SERM. 


| tive ſenſe, ſervile and ungenerous. Whereas, in 
truth, an authority that is fit to be obeyed can in- 


\ clude, in the idea of it, no more of real con- 


ſtraint, than rules that are fit to be obſerved, let 
them be conſider'd in ever fo abſtraFed a view. 


The influence of both is exactly the ſame in kind : 
They muſt only be conſider'd as motives, which 
are juft and important in themſelves, and Proper to 
work on rational Beings. 


But if this be a wrong way of ang 7 it has, 


however, its oppoſite errors. For there are ſome, 
again, who talk of ſcarce any thing but rewards; 
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as if virtue and piety little deſerved to be choſen 
and purſued, for the fake of their own lovelineſs 
and excellence. And a party there ſtill remains 
(different from each of theſe already mention'd) 


who deſcribe the regard that is due to the autho- 
rity of God, and the obligation to promote his 


glory, not only in a way diſcouraging to virtue, 
and the purſuit of happineſs, but confuſed and in- 
comprehenſible, Fſhall, therefore, in the follow- 
ing diſcourſe, endeavour to explain this whole 
matter impartially, and with all the diſtinctneſs 1 

am capable of; by thewing, | 4 


FI NST, That the love of virtue for itſelf, a re- 
gard to the authority of God, and a ſtrong deſire 
and earneſt purſuit of private happineſs, are per- 
fectly conſiſtent principles of action; and therefore 
ought not abſolutely, and i in N to be oppoſed 


to each other. 


'SzconDLy, That ity are all chree Juſt and | 


4 rational 228 And, 


233 THIRDLY, 


GY 
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TrinpLy, That they are not only conſiſtent 


WW and rational, but inſeparably connefted, 


the love of virtue for itſelf, a regard to the au- 
thority of God, and a ſtrong delire and earneſt 


The ri RST thing propoſed was to ſhew, that 


purſuit of private happineſs, are perfectly conſiſtent 
Principles of action; and therefore ought not ab- 
/olutely, and in general, to be oppoſed to each other. 


It would be mere trifling to attempt to prove, that 


men may be inclined and determined to the ſame 


branches of prudential or moral conduct by different 


motives; and yet each particular motive may have 


its full weight, i. e. all that the peculiar nature and 
importance of it deſerve, or that it can in rea- 


ſon claim. For this is only ſuppoſing, that the 


duty of reaſonable creatures may be repreſented 


in various lights, and that there are more argu- 


ments than one to enforce the practice of it. And 
one would think it ſhould as little bear a diſpute, 


that an action, which more abſtractedly conſider'd 


is always right in itſelf, may likewiſe be an act 
of obedience, or a point of intereſt; or, in other 
words, that reaſon, and authority, and private ad- 
vantage may all concur, and become joint obliga- 
tions, But though this might be fairly taken for 
granted, I ſhall give the argument a more tho- 


rough diſcuſſion, for the ſake of inquiſitive or 


ſcrupulous minds, who may be deſirous to have a 


| queſtion of ſuch great importance, as decides what 


is the true principle of virtue, impartially ſtated, 


and cleared of all difficulties. 


Fist then, If the practice of virtue for its 


intrinſic excellence, and a regard to the Divine 


authority, are not conſiſtent principles, it muſt 


. F 
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be upon one or other of theſe three accounts, SER M. 


either that virtue is contrary to the will of God II. 
| —— or that God has no right to command what 


t. is fit and good 1 in itſelf ——or elſe, that though 
be may enjoin what is good in itſelf, and though 
$ it may be proper that his creatures ſhould love 
t and approve of every thing that is, in its own na- 
2 ture, amiable and uſeful ; yet he is reſolved from 

1 mere arbitrary pleaſure, and as an inſtance of de- 
t ſpotic ſovereignty, that no regard ſhall be paid to 
e the reaſonableneſs and equity of his laws, but only 
if to the authority that has impoſed the obſervation 
e of them. But all theſe wild ſuppoſitions, which 
d make virtue oppoſe piety, and piety claſh with 
virtue, mult of neceſſity end in the deſtruction of 
e 3 - both. 

d If virtue be repugnant to the will of God, of 
that gracious, wiſe, and infinite mind, who gave 
d being, life, and reaſon, to the ſeveral parts of the 
"> univerſe, no man of the leaſt reflection can appear 
din the defence of it; becauſe it muſt not only be 
& _ unſuitable to the dependencies and obligations of 
r creatures, but directly contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
1. laws and courſe of Nature, in which the will of 
2- the Almighty Author of Nature is moſt clearly 
Tr and ſtrongly expreſs d. But as the entire reverſe 
- ol this is the truth, and virtue appears to be im- 
Or mutably founded on the Nature and relations of 
a things, and to be agreeable to the univerſal idea 
at of moral order and rectitude; it is demonſtratively 
d, proved, and with equal force of evidence, to be 


both a dictate of and an eternal law of the 

ts Deity. 5 
1e 1 _ 7 If God has no right to enjoin what is 
> fi ia itſelf, or to require, that thoſe rules of moral 
— virtue, 
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Sx Ru. virtue, which ought to be admired and carefully 


UL 


obſerved for their own natural excellence and good- 


neſs, ſhould be obeyed likewiſe as his laws; about 


what can his authority be employed -?---Not ſurely 
in commanding things unreaſonable and evil; be- 
_ cauſe this ſuppoſes, that *tis the end of his Govern- 


ment to corrupt and deface the beauty of his Crea- 
tion. Nor can it be employ'd wholly about 


matters of indifference : For this debaſes it into 
And 
ſhall we dare to ſay, that the Maker of the World 


an inſignificant and uſeleſs ſovereignty.- 


has no authority at all; that Mankind are his crea- 


tures, but not his ſubjects; or if they are his ſub- 


jefls, that they owe no deference to his authority; 


that thoſe are the beſt men who are leaſt influenced 
by it; and that *tis a mean and low motive to ac 
tion, and not- conſiſtent with a pure _ mans | 


virtue? 


Theſe are all moſt unj juſt and extravagant ſup- 
And mould we aſſert, that the Su- 
preme . is not deſirous that Mankind ſhould 


poſitions.— 


conform to the rules of righteouſneſs and goodneſs 


from principles of reaſon, but from mere awe and 


dread of his dominion, this would be equally ab- 
ſ1rd 3 becauſe tis ſelf evident, that a wiſe _ juſt 
Governoge cannot be fond of the abject and im- 
plicit ſubmiſſion of ſlaves ; but only of ſuch an 
homage as ſprings from-thought and inward ve- 
neration; only of the willing and chearful obe- 
dience of free and generous minds: An obe- 
dience, that demonſtrates at the ſame time a ſin- 


cere reverence of his authority, and rectitude and 
ingenuity of temper. This the light of nature, 


and all our beſt reaſonings concerning the per- 


fections and Providence of God, plainly teach us. 
And 


Of the true principle of virtue. — 
ly And in the accounts we have of reveal'd religion, S 2 « u. 
the Eternal fountain of wiſdom has condeſcend- II. 

! ed to ſubmit his methods and rules of moral go- 
vernment to the judgment and reflections of Men; 

and appeals, to their own underſtandings, for the 


fttneſs and equity of his immutable Jaws of Na- 
a _ ture and Providence: As if the ſervice that was 
ut offered him, from an approbation and full con- 
©. fſentof the mind, was the main ſupport and prop 
1 odbl his dominion over Intelligent Beings ; and both 
n:nnfinitely more valuable in itſelf, and juſt to his 
„ _ tranſcendent glory and majeſty, than the ſuperſti- 
4 tious and ſervile dread of a boundleſs and arbi- 


be. 
This therefore is the concluſion from the whole: 


„ That if we will ſtill maintain, that the love of 

virtue for itſelf, and a regard to it as it is the law 
of the Almighty, are not abſolutely conſiſtent 
4 principles, we are reduced to the unhappy neceſ- 
d ſity of fixing in one or the other of theſe two 
8 groſs abſurdities; either that virtue is rebellion a- 
3 3 gainſt the authority of heaven, or that the great 
. | God of heaven is a Tyrant. 5 


„In like manner thedefire and purſuit of happi- 
| z neſs, of ſolid, ſubſtantial, and ſupreme happineſs 2 


5 muſt perfectly agree with both tbeſe; with the love 
olf virtue, on account of its natural beauty and 
excellence; and with a ſerious and high regard to 
the power and Providence of God; or elſe theſe 
ſtrange conſequences will unavoidably follow 
Ihuhhat virtue is not conſiſtent with the felicity of re- 
d ſonable Beings, nor with the dignity and honour of 
„ Human nature, from which its higheſt happineſs is 
a : inſeparable; and, conſequently, that it is an un- 
. £ | natural fiction, which has no ſolid foundation in 


the 
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S x ® u. the truth of things. So that by this unfair and in- 
A jurious repreſentation of its genuine nature and 
qualities, all the boundaries of right and wrong are 
at once thrown down, and the diſtinction of good 
and evil 15 totally confounded Or elſe it will 
follow from the other branch of the pretended 


oppoſition and inconſiſtency, that the authority of the 


glorious and univerſal Creator is then moſt honour- 
ed, when his creatures are leaſt concerned about their 


own chief good; which every one mult ſee is ſcarce 


poſſible, unleſs he originally deſignd and determin'd 
their miſery, and fix d it as he end of their being: 


And thus the wiſdom of the Eternal mind is di- 


miniſhed and obſcured, and his juſtice and mercy 
areſtained with cruelty. So 94 by the laſt of 
theſe conſequences, the whole of natural religion 


is ſubverted; and by the 5ſt, all the obligations 


of morality are deſtroy'd, whether they are ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from the particular conſtitution of 


Human nature, or from a more general ſource, 


the abPra# reaſon and fitneſs of things. But, in 
reality, as both morality and natural | religion are 

built on an immutable ground of truth, the ſhock- 

ing conſequences which have been mentioned, re- 
ſulting directly from the contrary ſcheme, are an 
unanſwerable a that that which I at firſt pro- 
poſed, and have endeavoured to demonſtrate, is 

the right one; and that the love of virtue for it- 
ſelf, a regard to the authority of God, and the 
defire and purſuit of private happineſs, are in- 
tirely correſpondent and harmonious principles, 
Which may all ſubſiſt . 


3 proceed now one ſtep farther to the 8K cox D 
: thing Shs which was athens that they are 


all 
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all three juſt and rational principles of virtue: 8 * uu. 
From whence it will clearly appear, that though 
one of them may be too cloſely and intenſely pur- 


| ſued, to the neglelt of the other two, which deſerve 
| ſome ſhare of our attention, and ought to be al- 


lowed their proper influence; yet, in the nature 
of the principles themſelves, they can never be in- 


conſiſtent with each other. Truth and falſbocd, 


_ right and wrong, will of courſe claſh and be op- 
_ Poſite in their effefs, as they are contrary in their 
natures; but reaſon and reaſon cannot interfere : 
And all principles of conduct, which are immu- 


tably right, muſt neceſſarily ſuit, and always 


_ unite, together. 


Now that the love of virtue is a rational prin- 


_ ciple muſt be as certain as that virtue is in itſelf 


amiable, and a real good; and if it will be eternal- 


ly amiable, and the fource of moſt ſubſtantial 
| pleaſure and ſatisfaction, the eſteem, and love, 
and practice of it, for its own ſake, muſt be an 


immutably right principle of action 
regard to the authority of God muſt alſo be highh- 


ly reaſonable, if he be the Creator of the World 
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on whom all Beings abſolutely depend, and go- 


verns with wiſdom, equity, and goodneſs : And if 


the relations of creatures, dependents, and benefi- 
ciaries, be fixed and unalterable; and the attributes 


of wiſdom, juſtice, and mercy be eſſential to the 


Deity 3 this, likewiſe, muſt be an »nchangeable 
principle of right, Beſides, the whole conſtitution 
of things, from which the obligations of virtue 
reſult, was contrived by his unerring ſkill, and 
eſtabliſhed by his omnipotent power; ſo that tis 


engraven in moſt legible characters on the face of 
b Nature that virtue is the law of God. And 
3 there- 


Again, a 


„ 
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su. therefore if we conſider it only as ah tract reaſon, 
II. but not at all as the ſacred will of this great Be- 
n ing, our apprehenſions are narrow and partial, 
and not carried to that due extent and latitude as 
the light of Nature itſelf directs. Finally, a 
regard to our ſupreme happineſs is evidently rea- 
ſonable, becauſe it may be preſumed with the 
ſtrongeſt probability from the wiſdom and good- 


neſs of the firſt Cauſe of all things, that this was 


his principal deſign in our formation. Tis a neceſ- 
ſary duty, an immutable act of reaſon, becauſe tis 
in purſuance of an eternal dictate, an uncontroul- 
able inſtinct of Nature. And let the foundation 
of benevolence be what it will, either an innate be- 
nevolent affection (which is balanced by /elf-love, a 
natural principle of at leaſt equal ftrength) or 
fitneſs and propriety of conduct in certain characters 
and relations; I ſay, let the foundation of benevo- 
lence be what it will, it muſt ſurely be as reaſon- 


able for me to ſtudy, and endeavour to promote, 


my own happineſs, as that of any other ſingle Be- 
ing in the univerſe. So that the deſire and purſuit 

of an adequate and ſuitable good for myſelf ſtands, 
unqueſtionably, upon as ſolid a foundation of 
right and equity, as benevolence to a fellow-crea- 
ure. 


Should it be objected, that though this be al- 


low'd, yet if my happineſs proves to be contrary 
to the general good, it ought, then, upon all the 
principles of virtue to be given up, and facrificed 


to a more important and valuable end: I anſwer, 


that this is an abſurd way of making ſuppoſitions ; 


| becauſe *tis imagining an inſtance that is 1mpoſ/i ble, 


to deſtroy the force of an argument built on fall, 
and certain appearances in Nature, For though 
my 


3 
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my preſent caſe and pleaſure, or views of advan- 8 * 


tage, may be, yet my happineſs upon the whole 
cannot be, inconſiſtent with the good of the uni- 
venſe, or with the happineſs of any other 7 ingle Be- 
ing upon the whole. 
any thing of this kind ſhould ever come to paſs, 
becauſe when this is the caſe, it may be ſaid of 


every ſuch Being, that by the original frame of 


things, and conſequently by the will of the Crea- 


| tor, he is under a fatal and invincible neceſſity of 


being miſerable. Nay, he is obliged to perform 


a a moſt noble and heroic act of generoſity, and yet 


the conſequence of this is ſuppoſed to be miſery up- 
on the while; i. e. in other words, a ſublime and 
ſuperior virtue has the hard lot to be puniſhed, in- 


| ſtead of being eminently and ſignally rewarded, 
as, in the judgment of all ſober and impartial 
| Perſons, it muſt highly deſerve to be. 


But THIRDLY, which compleats my preſent 


_ conſideration of this ſubject, the three principles, 
on which I have been diſcourſing, are not only 
? conſiſtent and rational, but inſeparably connected. — 


q 


The approbation of virtue in any inſtance, becauſe 
it is fit in itſelf, muſt neceſſarily infer a regard to 
every thing that is fit in itſelf. Thus, for exam- 
ple, juſtice to one infers, in reaſon, the practice 
of juſtice to all other Beings; gratitude to Men 


the exerciſe of gratitude to The eternal God ; reve- 


© rence and due ſubmiſſion to any rightful authority, 


* 
A 


a reverent due ſubmiſſion to all rightful authority ; 


and conſequently to the authority of God which is 


founded on the firſt law of reaſon, and the ſource 
and model of all inferior authority. 


Again, the love of virtue, for irſelf, cannot 
| be ſeparated from a regard to our own bappineſß 


m— LOT 


Nor is it fit in ſelf, that 
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For what do we mean by the love of virtue for 


itſelf? Is nothing more intended, than that we 


eſteem and admire it for an ahſtract beauty—dil- 


tinct from its uſe? This may ſeem to ſome to be 


a high ſtrain in ſpeculation; but I fear the genera- 
lity will ſcarcely think it intelligible, or at leaſt 


not practicable : For it will readily be aſked--- 
1s not that, in morals, moſt beautiful, which 1s 


moſt »/eful ? Or, if the duties of religion have a 


direct and certain tendency to promote happineſs, 


private and publick, preſent and future, tempo- 


rary and eternal; does not this recommend them 


moſt juſtly and ſtrongly to our eſteem? Is it not 


their moſt ſubſtantial excellence ? Do they not on 


this account deſerve our love, more than for any 
mere beauties that may ſtrike and warm the ima- 
gination, and entertain and delight Perſons of ele- 


vated and refined contemplations? And is it poſ- 


ſible then, that à regard to the happineſs that 
ſprings from virtue can be ſeparated from the uſt 


and rational love of virtue? That it is a very de- 


ſireable good, and attended with beneficial conſe- 
quences, there are but few that diſpute; and if it 


can likewiſe be conceived and proved to be ami- 


able, apart from its being uſeful, then it muſt be 
allowed, that both theſe conſiderations are a ſolid 


ground for the love and practice of it. And if 
we ſhould be thought too partial, did we love 


virtue only as a good, and not as it is in itſelf 
beautiful; it muſt ſurely be an equal inſtance of 


partiality to regard it only as a fine picture, but 


not as the ſource of happineſs. 


Let us now conſider the matter in another light, 


and fix the authority of God as the firft principle in 
our r reaſoning, and then ſee, whether the general 


concluſion 
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goncluſi on will not be the ſame as before. And 8 n & u. 
II. 


| here the whole will depend upon a juſt notion of 
the thing itſelf, If we mean by authority nothing 


more than ſupreme dominion, and abſolute pow- 


er, exerciſed at random, and not directed by a 


moral principle ; *tis certain, that no inferences 


can be made from it, that are either favourable to 
But this 


virtue, or the happineſs of the Creation. 
is confounding ideas that are totally d;ftin : For 


a Being may have power to do what he pleaſes, 
but he can have no authority to do any thing but 

what is vig ht. 
honourable opinion of the Divine government, 


We cannot therefore een an 


unleſs we ſuppoſe it to be founded in juſtice, and 


exerciſed with grace and clemency. But how can 
equity and goodneſs be the foundation and rule of 


any 8 if its laws are not juſt and rea- 
ſonable? And if they are wiſe and good in them- 
ſelves, they muſt be approved of and highly va- 
lued on the very ſame principles, on which we 
reverence the power that enacted them. If, on 


the other hand, they are !yrannical and hurtful in- 
junctions, we may dread, and perhaps think it 
our intereſt to flatter, a power to which we are 

unhappily ſubject, and which we are too weak to 
oppoſe; but it cannot engage us in pleaſing reflecti- 
ons, nor inſpire ſentiments of real reſpect and Honour. 


50 that a becoming regard to the majeſty and au- 


are calculated for the good of his rational creatures, 


| Aud, of conſequence, if the whole adminiſtrati- 
F Vor. . on 


ority of heaven, and a ſincere love and eſteem of 
&« laws from a ſenſe of their own excellence, and the 
valuable purpoſes they are adapted to ſerve, will 
f always be, in the nature of things, in ſeparable. 
4 Let me add to this, that P the laws of God 
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SEA u. on and conduct of his moral government has a 


view to their happineſs, ſo far as is conſiſtent with 
the original conſtitution and faculties of their re- 
ſpective natures ; it then certainly follows, that a 


purſuit of their own higheſt and moſt laſting hap- 
pineſs is as intimately, and invariably, connected 


with the paying due honours to his ſupreme au- 
thority, as the love of virtue for itſelf has already 


been ſhewn to be. The more intent and inflexible 


they are in proſecuting this end, and the greater 


degrees of true happineſs they attain to, the more 


compleatly will they execute their part in the ge- 
neral ſcheme of Providence, and diſplay both its 


wviſdom and goodneſs in a fo much more illuſtrious 


and adorable light. „ 
To conclude this head, If we have a due con- 


cern for our own happineſs, and withal a juſt idea 
of happineſs, we ſhall moſt ſurely ſeek it in the 
paths of virtue, and in the eſteem and favour of 


the Almighty Governor of the univerſe. And 
thus it appears, that theſe three principles coin- 


cide, and form, in a manner, but one principle; 
having the ſame foundation of reaſon, being uni- 
form in their operation, and conſpiring to one 

common end. 


Men fond of Theories may indulge their fancies, 
frame a moral Romance, and feign a World of 
wonders; but true morality is built on the real 


ſtate of things, adapted to the condition and 


faculties of Mankind, and does not ſet one 


part of Nature at variance with another. The 


Chriſtian religion, therefore, has advanced no 
impracticable ſchemes, but conſiders the World 
as it is. Virtue, indeed, is repreſented as ami- 
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able, but then ir is Hupported by the authority of | 
God, | 4 
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influence, 
other. And in this the doctrine, and the exam- 


Of the true principle of virtue, 
God, and encouraging promiſes of a future re- 8 6 * M. 
ward; and theſe thoroughly conſiſtent and ratio- 
nal motives are left to communicate their united 


left to ſtrengthen and enforce each 


le, of our bleſſed Saviour exactly correſpond: 
For though we read of the grace of our Lord Fe- 


us Chriſt, of his amazing condeſcenſion, his 
Godlike benevolence and compaſſion, and the 
delight he took in doing good; yet we are told 

expreſly, that it was his meat to do the will of him john ir: 
that ſent him, and to finiſh his work ;, and that he 34. 

' endured the croſs, deſpiſing the __—— for the” Hebr. xil, 
| Joy that was ſet before him. 


Upon the whole, then, we may ſafely reſt in 


theſe concluſions : That to obey 9 from the 
dread of authority, or the hope of a reward, with- 
cout an inward eſteem and love of virtue, is nean 
and mercenary. On the other hand, to practiſe 
virtue only for its abſtract natural fitneſs and 
beauty, without having any regard to the Creator 
and Governor of Mankind, is an inexcuſable de- 
fect in our duty to the fir} and greateſt of Beings. 


Or elſe take the ſum of the argument thus: 


: That he who acts only from a regard to virtue for 
itſelf in the manner above explained, may be 
ſtiled, in the common narrow acceptation of 
the term, a moral, but is not a religious Man; 
he that is influenced only by the authority of 
God, and has no ſenſe of the rectitude of ac- 
tions, may be ſtiled, in a like contracted and 
: Inadequate ſenſe, a religious, but he is not 4 
truly moral Man; but he who acts Jointly 
: from principles of reaſon, from motives of 


Da _ piety, 


And this, I 


can make no ſcruple to declare, is, in my opi— 


Of the true principle of virtue. 


nion, by far the moſt worthy and finiſhed cha- 


u. piety, and from a view to his own higheſt intereſt, 
is moral, wiſe, and religions. 
racter. 
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> SERMON III 
of the nature, Divine original, and 
authority of Conſcience. 


ACT J XXiIll. 1. 


fen and brethren, I have lived in 
all good Conſcience before God, until 6515 
day. 


HE eternal Source of Being, having 8 + & M. 
4 11 formed a perfect plan and model of the III. 
univerſe in his infinite all-comprehend- 5 
ing mind, has executed every part of his vaſt de- 
ag. with a wonderful diver/ity, and yet a general 
3 uniformuy : The effects of his power, taough va- 
f rious, are all determined and regulated in that 
R. a which is moſt agreeable to the reſpective na- 
ad | tures, and jointly conſpire to the univerſal beauty 
and vy/e. This ſcheme, which infinite wiſdom at 
* firſt contrived, and omnipotent Creation eſtabliſh- 
ed, Providence {till continues, and will purſue od 
its final completion, 
Every ſpecies of Beings appears to have been 
7 ordained to ſome determinate end; and the neceſ- 
1 Means, for obtaining this end, are provided 
329 3 - on 
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Of Conſcience. 


$ x A u. and ſettled in their very conſtitution. Thus we 


ſce, in the inanimate material World, what are 


| WYV.liea laws of Nature ; or a fixed and certain 


courſe of effects neceſſarily produced, under the | 
direction and impreſſions of the Divine power: 


And from theſe laws reſult the harmony and or- 
der of the material ſyſtem, ſplendor, propriety, 


elegance, and innumerable ſalutary and benefi- 
cial influences, which illuſtriouſly diſplay the im- 


menſe ſkill, and goodneſs, and glory of the Crea- 


tor, and contribute neceſſarily to the ſubſiſtence, | 
comfort, and happineſs, of Senſitive and Intelli. 
gent creatures, If we riſe higher to Animals, we 


find them excited by ſenſe and inſtinct to ſelf- pre- 
ſervation, the care of their young, and the ſeve- 


ral different wes, for which each diſtinct ſpecies 
But when we come to Rational 
Beings, the neceſſary determination ceaſes. 'The _ 
affections and appetites are no longer, in them- | 
ſelves, blind and uncontroulable, The law of 
their nature is a MoRatr Law. And to ſecure | 
the obſervation of this law, in which the true per- 
fection and felicity of each individual, and the | 
common good of the whole invariably conſiſt, | 


was intended, 


the great Author of their ſuperior frame hath en- 
dued them with a faculty, that, in the moſt eſſen- 


tial and conſiderable branches, eaſily diſcerns, 


and ſtrongly dictates, right and wrong, and the 


difference of good and evil; and thus appears to 
have been deſigned to be a light in their minds, 


an intimate and perpetual monitor; and by its ap- 


proving, and condemning, which cauſes either ſe- 


renity and ſelf· enjoyment, or ſhame, remorſe, 


and terror, it appears likewiſe to be conſtituted, 


in 
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in a great degree, the natural rewarder of virtue, Ss 5 Nr. 
III. 
AA 


and puniſher of vice. 

This faculty, this inward light, and judge, is 
diſtinguiſh'd and known by the name of Con- 
ſcience, whole deciſions, with reſpect to the grand 
points of moral duty, are generally exact and im- 
partial; and its voice, when it is truly natural Con- 
ſcience (i. e. a right-judging and uncorrupted Con- 
ſcience) is the ſoft, but authoritative, voice of Gop,-- 
In diſcourſing farther on this ſubject, I ſhall, 


FIRST, Inquire, more particularly, what we 
are to underſtand by the principle ſtiled Conſcience ; 


what foundation it has in Nature; what is its of 


fice, its real authority, and uſe. 


SECONDLY, What we muſt underſtand by a 


good Conſcience. 


THIRDLY, (Which is an inquiry that the cals. 


of St. Paul, who ſpeaks in the text, plainly di- 
rects to) I ſhall examine, how far an erroneous 


_ Conſcience can deſerve the character of being a 
good Conſcience; and eſpecially, where it ex- 
cCites men to immoral practices, and approves of 
' flagrant injuſtice and barbarity as grateful ſervices 
tothe God of truth and mercy.--Thele are all queſ- 
tions, upon which the integrity of our minds, and 
the rectitude of our manners, eſſentially depend. 


They relate to the immediate rule of life and con- 
duct. And, therefore, the determining either of 
them wrong muſt draw after it r hurtful and 


| pernicious conſequences. 


The pixsr thing propoſed was to inquire, 


more particularly, what we are to underſtand by 


the principle ſtiled Conſcience 3 what foundation 1 it 


D4 has 
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8 Nu. has in Nature, what is its office, its real authority, 


II. and uſe. 
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Conſcience is that principle in man, 
which judges of the morality of actions; that 
ſhews us the courſe we are to purſue, and the er- 
rors we are to avoid; that points out to us the 
laws of Nature, the laws of God, the diſtinction 
of good and evil, and the moſt important and ob- 
vious lines of our duty in all circumſtances ; that 
reflects likewiſe, and paſſes ſentence upon our 
conduct, and the principles and motives by which 
we are influenced; checks, admoniſhes, and up- 
braids, when we do amiſs, but juſtifies and ap- 
plauds, when we act conformably to the ſtandard 
of right, and the obligations of virtue and ra- 
tional piety. It is the ſame principle that is ſtiled 


LIK win ſcripture the Heart, If our Heart condemn us 
; uct, then have we confidence towards God; the Spi- 


it, as when it is faid, that the Spirit of God 


Chap. vii. beareth witneſs with our Spirit, i. e. with our Con- 


ſcience and inward reflection, that we are the chil- 
' dren of Ged : It is ſtiled likewiſe he law of the 
Mind, and the law written in the Heart. And 
the propriety of all theſe names, by which Con- 
| ſcience is deſcribed, muſt be evident upon a little 
ſerious thought; nay, each of them may juſtly be 
ſuppoſed to have a peculiar ſenſe and emphaſis, 
When it is called the Heart, this may denote to 
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us, that it is an in-wrought, an eſſential, and vi- 


tal principle in our intellectual and moral frame. 
When it is denominated Spirit, and the law of the 
Mind, this may repreſent to us, that all the ſug- 
geſtions, admonitions, and remonſtrances of na- 
tural Conſcience have their foundation in, and re- 

ſult from, our rational powers; it being nothing 

5 but our inward diſoernment, judgment, and 
e reflection, 
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; reflection, applied and confined to moral conduct. 8 * * w. 
Nor is it leſs eaſy to ſee, why 1t 1s deſcribed as III. 

© the law written in the Heart; becauſe it expreſſes 
our duty, in the general and more momentous 
branches of it, ſo clearly, without the need of deep 
| inquiries, or abſtract laborious reaſonings, as if the 
law of God was exhibited to our view, engraven 
in diſtinct and legible characters. 


This (perhaps the Libertine will ſay) is grave and 


| ſolemn talk, that ſuits with the prepoſſeſſions and 
opinions of the times. But how is it proved, that 
Conſcience is ſo ſacred, ſo Divine, a principle? 
How does it appear, that it is an original princi- 
ple in human nature, and not an acquired habit; 
the ſeeds of which were firſt ſown in our edyca- 
tion, and which has been eſtabliſhed by cuſtom 
and prejudice ? If we examine it, what is Con- 
© ſcience, in many inſtance, but a more venerable 
name for extravagant fancy and preſumption © 
To the principal queſtion I ſhall preſently reply. by 
In the mean time give me leave to obſerve, that 
the whole of what looks like argument is con- 
tained in the latter part of the objection, and 
ſtands thus: «+ Weak and groundleſs ſcruples, and 


« the dictates of ſuperſtition, oftentimes uſurp the 


authority of Conſcience, and therefore Con- 


“ ſcience itſelf is a mere chimera.” But here 


common ſenſe muſt immediately interpoſe, and 
ask, how this conſequence can be fairly deduced 


from the premiſes? Becauſe wrong principles are 
often entertained and built upon, will this con- 
clude, that there are, in Nature, no right prin- 
ciples ? Becauſe error frequently prevails, is there 
no zruth ? Becauſe fallacy and ar! pals for ſolid 
reaſoning, is there no ſuch thing as right reaſon ? 

| Or, 
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Or, becauſe there are caſes, in which men act 


upon haſty concluſions, and allow to theſe the in- 


fluence that is only due to deliberate and juſt re- 


| fleCtion, is there no uſe at all in ſober 4 calm 
reflection? All this muſt be admitted, and there 


is neither reaſon, nor truth, nor a difference in 
things, if it follows, merely becauſe the name of 
Conſcience is abuſed, that there is, really, no mo- 


ral principle in Man, nor any natural ſenſe of 
; mw and evil. But to come directly to the 


int. 
That there is an intrinſic DES eſſential diffe- 


rence in actions and characters, is ſelf-evident. 


Juſt and unjuſt, benevolence and cruelty, cannot 
poſſibly convey the ſame ideas, nor appear in the 


ſame light, nor have the ſame worth, in a moral 


_ eſtimate, the one as the other. And as theſe diſ- 


| Poſitions and characters are quite oppoſite in their 


nature, and in their tendency and influence; it is 


rational and moral eye, lovely and eligible. But 


impoſſible that they ſhould both appear, to any 


if the one be beautiful, its contrary muſt be foul 


and monſtrous ; if the one be amiable, the other 


muſt be horrid and deteſtable. But now which 


of thele is the lovely, and which the diſagreeable, 


character? Where lies the moral beauty and 
where the furpitude and deformity ?- 


- Aſk the 


Man of the meaneſt capacity, and he immediately 


diſtinguiſhes- 


-Aſk the Philoſopher, he expreſſes 
the ſame general ſenſe 


#1045, and the vicious, and in all caſes, wherein 


their ſuperſtitions and vices are not particularly 


intereſted, their ſentiments exactly correſpond 


-Aſk even the ſuperſti- 
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Nay inquire of men of all degrees, and of all na- 


tions, and A pms and * will find them to 
agree 


:!!! ans ih: 
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And can any thing be a more pro- 


bable preſumption upon ſuch clear and ſtrong 


grounds, than this——That Conſcience is original 
to the Human conſtitution? Neither cuſtom nor 


ſuperſtition have ever had ſuch a univerſal effect. 
The wiſe have judged rightly of theſe, and have 


_ ſecretly derided eſtabliſh'd follies, in all ages. 


But 


- perſons of the fineſt genius, and whoſe names are 


the moſt eminent in all hiſtory for their extraor- 


dinaruy abilities and i improvements, have thought 
moſt /ublimely of moral virtue; and, in propor- 
tion to their ſuperior endowments, and the extent 
of their knowledge, have treated it with a more 


diſtinguiſnh'd veneration and honour. 


I may add to this, that if Conſcience be not a 


natural principle, it ſeems impoſſible for us to . 
prove, that there are any natural principles, or 
For 
what way have we to prove that a principle is na- 
tural but by ſhewing, that it reſults directly from 


any natural aftections, in Human nature. 


our frame (which is moſt evidently the caſe of 


Conſcience, of inward moral judgment) and that 


we feel it working ſtrongly in ourſelves, and diſ- 
cern the ſame in others of all ſtations and cha- 


fracters? What other way have we to prove, that 
- benevolence, that compaſſion, or even SELF-LOVE, 


are natural ? 


If it be faid, that many TY in direct oppoſition 
to what C onſcience i is thought ſo ſtrongly and uni- 
verſally to intimate; I anſwer, that there are 
many likewiſe, who act in a manner as plainly | 


repug⸗ 
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agree in aſcribing the true dignity, excellence, and 8 : — 1. 
I beauty to juſtice, goodneſs, and mercy; and 
affixing to the contrary vices, ideas of reproach * 
and horror. 
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SE RM. repugnant to what true ſelf-love and ſelf-preſerva- 
WW 


tion dictate. 1 
If it be ſaid farther, that multitudes have ſup- 


preſſed, and in a manner extinguiſhed, natural 
| There are alſo multitudes who 
have ſuppreſs a, and in a manner extinguiſh'd, 
the tender motions of a pitiful and ſympathiſing 
heart; and have loſt the natural and proper eſteem 
and love of themſelves, For ſelf- love is not 
merely a propenſion to preſent pleaſure, and an 
averſion to preſent pain; becauſe this very prin- 


Conſcience - 


ciple has led men, when nothing elſe could deter- 


mine their reſolution, to forego preſent pleaſure, 
and ſubmit to preſent pain, for the ſake of future 


good, even in this life. Conſider'd therefote, as 


a regular natural principle that deſerves to be che- 
riſhed, it can only prompt to the purſuit of true 
| happineſs, and the avoiding real and ſubſtantial 
| miſery. But, in this view of it, *tis undeniable, 
that 1t 1s too generally extinguiſh'd. Ds 
This, it may be pretended, is owing to the 


want of attention. — In like manner, the little 


authoil'y and influence of Conſcience is always 
owing to the ſame cauſe, And theſe two re- 


marks, added to what has been already ſuggeſted, 


are ſufficient to perſuade us, that it is a natural 
and univerſal faculty: (1/,) That in the worſt 
and molt diſtemper'd minds, when paſſion is ſa- 
. tated and ſubſides, and particular occurrences | 
occaſion a gravity of temper, and force reflection, 
' Conſcience uſually revives, Whatever violence may 
be offer'd to it. And, (2dly,) That the voice 
of Conſcience is ſcarce ever unheard with reſpect 
to the general obligations of religion and morality, 

and in the flagrant and notorious diſtinctions of 


good 
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Of Conſtience. 


are not ſo eaſily ſeen to be included in general 
rules, as the ſolid foundation of the rules them 
ſelves is immediately and diſtinctly perceived. 
Beſides, Mens ſeeming indolence and unconcern- 
edneſs in vicious courſes may be owing rather to 


ſhifts and evaſions, which they have contri ed to 
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dent that it is not a natural principle 


remove a preſent terror, than to an entire difown- 
ing the authority of Conſcience. Nay, if they pro- 
feſſed to believe firmly that Conſcience is only a 
fiction, a dream of the frighted Enthuſiaſt, or a 
device of the ſubtil Politician, to which nothing 


burt credulity, and cuſtom, and the influence of 
Power, have given a real character; we could 
have no reaſon to convince us that this profeſſion 


was ſincere, unleſs we knew what they FELT : 


Becauſe their inward ſenſe of things may differ 
very much from the outward appearance which 
they think it proper to aſſume, as a mark of 
diſtinction, though it be but in infamy, or from 
imaginary notions of politeneſs, or as a plauſible 
excuſe for their immoralities; but, chiefly, be- 
cauſe thoſe who entirely renounce and diſcard 
Conſcience can acknowledge no obligation to 


TRUTH. Why then ſhould they be credited 
againſt the common experience of Mankind, and 
what is highly probable, is their own /ecret expe- 
rience ?——But after all, what does their belief 
amount to in point of argument? It a few ſingu- 
lar and extravagant Infidels are extremely confi- 


dent that a thing does not exiſt, is that a*proof, in 


reaſon, that it does not? Or is their being confi- 


dence that it 1s not a natural principle? If fo, it 
muſt be true, that no man can believe a notorious 
8 | and 


evi- 
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ture, do not operate neceſſarily, like thoſe which 
are merely Animal. 
hunger and thirſt will be felt; Conſcience, though 
a principle inherent in the mind, may be for a 
long time ſtifled, for want of reflection, which 1 * 
in moſt caſes, entirely voluntary. 
And ſince it appears, upon the whole, from 
our reaſonings, ſenſations, and experience, the only 


Of Conſcience. 
8A u. and palpable abſurdity ; though this is contradic- 


ted by our daily obſervation, —— Moral princi- 
ples however certain their foundation be in Na- 


And though the appetites of 


principles and mediums of knowledge beſides 


what are of an extraordinary kind, that Con- 
ſcience is a part of the primitive moral conſtitu- 
tion of Human nature; from hence may fairly 


be deduced its ſupremacy, and office of juriſdittion, 
and government, If there be ſuch a principle ex- 
iſting at all by the law of our creation, and, con- 


ſequently, by Divine ordination and appointment, 
it muſt be its place to dictate and command. For 
nothing is more plain, from the permanent and 
unchangeable nature of things, than theſe two pro- 


poſitions are 3 (1ſt) That Paſſion cannot rightly 
command, but may be ſubjeft : And on the con- 
trary, that moral judgment and reflection cannot, 


with any face of propriety or order, be ſubject ; 
but wherever it reſides clear and unclouded, it 


may, and muſt, command. Senſe and paſſion ate 
not fit to command, becauſe they are blind, and 
incapable of directing and regulating themſelves, 
even in ſuch a manner as is neceſſary for their 
more perfect gratification; and much more of 
guiding and ſteering other principles: But ſenſe 
and paſſion want to be governd, to prevent ſcan- 
dalous and burtful exceſſ =D and this ene 
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appears ina ſtation of high dignity,— 
noble, and God-like creature. This may ſuffice 
with reſpect to the right idea, the foundation in 
3 Nature, the office, authority, and uſe of Conſcience 
| in general. 


; Of Conſcience. 53 


can only be the office of the ſuperior principle 8 s = u. 
1 ſtiled 1 On the other hand, if Conſcience III. 
be enſlaved to appetite, it becomes entirely uſcleſs, VV 
and can anſwer no one purpoſe in Human nature, 
To affert, that wild and lawleſs paſſions have the 
rigbt of authority, and that all our rational and 
moral faculties were intended to miniſter to their 


exorbitant and tyrannical ſway, repreſents this 
excellent nature in ſuch a vile and hideous form, 


as creates deteſtation. It deſcribes it as in a ſtate 
of confuſion and utter anarchy; and nothing that 


s generous, praiſe-worthy, and amiable, can ſub- 
fiſt in it. But when Conſcience preſides as the 
interpreter of the law of eternal reaſon, and of 
the law of God, and tumultuous paſſions are ſtilbd 


and calm'd by its efficacious voice; there is then 
' a glorious and delightful harmony between the ſe· 
| veral powers and principles in our nature: each 
ran, its rank, and is allowed all its proper in- 
$ dulgences; and the neceſſary ſubordinations for 
the beauty and good of the vile are ſtrictly and 
© duly maintain'd. In conſequence of which, Man 
—AS A Wiſe, 


I now proceed to the sxconD inquiry, viz. 


1 | what we are to underſtand by a good Conſcience, 


And this will be ſoon apprehended, when we have 
| the meaning of the phraſe itſelf. When 
12. is attributed to Conſcience, it may either 
ſignify the clearneſs, uprightneſs, and force of its 
| dcterminations and judgments, or the pleaſure that 
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54 
Ss u. ſprings from it; i. e. in other words, 
of Conſcience, or. 


Of Conſcience. 


rectitude 
peace of C Gade 

That the Conſcience may be good in the firſt 
of theſe ſenſes, it is abſolutely neceſſary that it be 


rightly informed; that it diſtinguiſh truly, and 


repreſent good and evil impartially. For if it 
gives falſe a accounts of virtue and vice, of the im- 
mutable law of Nature, and rule of Human ac- 


tions it ceaſes to be the voice of God; its autho- 
rity is fo far imaginary only; and its warnings 
and rebukes, its comforts and terrors, are at leaſt 
ineffectual to anſwer the wiſe purpoſe for which 
1t was original! * ordained, if not Extremely dan- 
gerous. 


Again, If Gs Sa ne be ht? in reſpect of 


its influence, and preſerving its natural command- 
ing power, its dictates will be readily and uni- 
verſally obey'd. It will regulate all the ſub- 


ordinate principles and aſfeetions, and be itſelf 


controuled by none of them. It will r 
corrupt prejudice, and not be garter d by it. 


It will be reverenced and ſubmitted 50 and not 


dethroned, by irregular paſſions. Neither can a 
blind, nor an impotent, Conſcience be good in its 
own nature, nor good in its effects. The reſult 


of the former can be nothing better than an 


abſurd and irrational peace of mind, which is ſup- 


ported entirely by ignorance and deluſion. And 


though there may be a lethargic ſtupidity, and the 
ſtilneſs and quietneſs of death; it is utterly im 
poſſible that there ſhould be any moral elken 


joy ment, which is the moſt exalted happineſs of 
Intelligent Beings, 1 while Conſcience is inſulted and 
depreſſed. 


— 


Once 


ICT 


ing, and attentive z ſhock'd at the deformity of 
vice, ſtruck with the charms of virtue; tender, 
cautious, and fearful of offending; and not con- 
niving at any doubtful and ſuſpicious meaſures of 


Of Conftience. 


Once more; That alone can be juſtly denomi- SER mM, 


3 a good Conſcience, which is humble, inquir- 


conduct. For it is a neceſſary point in religion 


and good morals, when the mind is in ſuſpence 
; Dom the lawfulneſs or unlawfulneſs of particular 

actions, always to take that ſide on which we are 
ſecure of maintaining our innocence, and ſtrict fide- 


bity to God, our rightful ſupreme Governour, And 
a chuſes to do what he is inclined to believe 


is unlawful and evil, or what he barely Juſpetts to 
be unlawful and evil; muſt have loſt in a great 


degree (if he does it without any remorſe) the na- 
tural ſenſe of virtue and piety: Or (if he really 


R remorſe) he muſt act in direct oppoſition to 


I ſhall only add, that ſuch a wilful oppoſition 


I ; * the ſuperior moral principle, in leſſer inſtances, 
will lead to the fame in greater, and, if it be con- 
tinued, muſt of neceſſity terminate, at length, in 


what the New Teſtament ſtiles, by a very apt and 


g 1 to which an ungovern'd temper and ill 
habits, may prompt and incline him. And 
when any are ſunk down into this complete ſtate 
4 of degeneracy, they can ſcarce be conſider'd, any 
nk as a part of the MORAL world; they are 
| inn indeed to all the guilt of which moral 


agents are capable, becauſe of their voluntary, tho? 


Vor. II. E unnatural 
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III. 
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: elegant metaphor, a ſeared Conſcience, or a Con- i Tim. 2 
ſeience quite callous and inſenſible; which is not 
1 alarmed or diſturbed by the vileſt and moſt odious 
crimes; but ſuffers the ſinner to go on, without 
: check or controul, thro? all the degrees of licen- 
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$ x R u. unnatural, abuſe of their powers; but have for- 


III. 
WY 


feited all the privileges of ſuch——And, which is 
ſtill worſe, they have degraded the only faculty, 


by means of which they can ever revive, and be 


raiſed again to their peculiar prerogative and hon- 


our. To prevent, therefore, this extreme cor- 


_ appetite, the groſſer and baſer part of it; follow 


ruption and infamy, this moſt dreadful of all evils, 


maintain an habitual and generous ſenſe of the 
dignity of thy nature; diſdain to be enſlaved to 


the guidance of the ſuperior refined and noble 
principle, that was intended to direct and go- 
vern; carefully attend to the voice of Conſcience, 


and treat it evermore with reſpect and veneration. 


Iſa. xlvi. 


All which is ſummarily comprehended in the ex- 
_ cellent advice of the Prophet, 


a MAN; and in that wiſe maxim of the Philoſo- 


pher, much to the ſame purpole—— REVERENCE 


thyſelf. 


to ſhew thyſelf 
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7 he plea of an erroneous Conſcience 


"A 7 conſider” d and argued. 


Ac s XXill, I. 


—_ 
Q 
_w 
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n. Ifen and brethren, T have Boed in all 
— 7 = Conſcience before God, until this day. 


N my laſt diſcourſe, I treated largely of SAA M. 
the nature, the Divine original, the office, and - : 
facred authority, of Conſcience in general ; 5 
and of the eſſential characters, and diſcriminating 
properties, of a good Conſcience. The only in- 
quiry that remains to be made (according to the 
method of handling this ſubject, which I at firſt 
propoſed) is, 
In the THIRD place, How far an erroneous 
Conſcience can deſerve to be term'd a good Con- 
ſcience ; and, eſpecially, when it excites men to 
immoral practices, and approves of injuſtice and 
barbarity as grateful ſervices to the God of ruth 
and mercy.— This the caſe of St. Paul, and 
+ What he has aſſerted in the text, directly lead 
R- us to conſider; and the importance of the thing 
7 itſelf renders it highly worthy of a particular diſ- 
; cuſſion; ſince it muſt, in a great meaſure, deter · 
mine Perſonal virtues. and its juſt and rational 
” * claim 
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an erroneous Conſcience, their innocence or ma- 
 lignity, and the ſfirength of their influence, 
muſt go a great way towards denominating par- 
ticular characters to be either pious and upright, 
or corrupt and vicious. I now proceed to ſolve 


the inquiry propoſed, and ſhall * with obſerv- | 


The plea of an erroneous Conſcience 


claim to a reward. Virtue in action, and real 

charafer, is always to be eſtimated from the diſ- 
" Poſition and conduct, or, in general, from the 
integrity, of the mind. And, therefore, in or- 
der to form a right idea of it, the affeions and 
biaſſes of the mind, ſo far as they are voluntarily 
indulged and cheriſhed, the degree of application 
which it has uſed in order to underſtand what is 
the true rule of life, together with the good or 
bad principles from whence its judgments and de- 
terminations flow, muſt be fairly and impartially _ 


weigh'd. And, of conſequence, the cauſes of 


ing in general, 


In the FI RSS place, that no error Can totally 


excuſe from guilt, but what is invincible, This is 
che baſis of all our reaſonings upon the ſubject, and 


therefore it is neceſſary chat it be clearly and diſ- 


tintly ſtated. And that what is aſſerted in this 


of God, and of the intelligent and accountable frame | 


ropolition is agreeable to our wiſeſt apprehenſions 


of Man, and to all the eguizable principles and 
maxims of Divine and Human governments, will 


{ingle point 
ror © It ſtrictly ſignifies that error, which ariſes | 


immediately appear upon ſettling rightly this 
What is meant by invincible er- 


from a natural incapacity of knowing better z or 


be ſaid to be invincible, that is not naturally and | 


from the want of /ufficient and adequate means of 


knowledge. But in a moral conſtruction an error may 


2 abſolutely 
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; diſtinctjy confider d. 59 
8 3 abſolutely- unavoidable, i. e. in other words, it Sz A M. 
may be fairly preſumed, that all ſuch errors, as . 
it is not reaſonable to expect, taking in every Cir- 
cumſtance, that a perſon ſhould avoid; or which 
it was highly probable he would fall into, from 
huis education, and the force of example, from 
the want of motives to examine, and helps to 
judge rightly, and ſeveral other diſadvantages, 
which might be enumerated; it may, I fay, be 
fairly preſumed, that ſuch errors as theſe will be 
„ admitted as a good plea before the righteous and 
F | merciful tribunal of God, and be no more a bar 
co the obtaining his favour, than if they ſprang 
from an incurable defect in the intellectual faculty, 
or the want of neceſſary light, So when it is af- 
firm'd, that none but invincible error will totally 


9 1 2 3 —— w 


8 . 
na eee 


i excuſe us from guilt, the whole amounts to no 
; more than this almoſt ſelf-evident truth. That 
nothing will entirely excuſe us, but what argues 
y | 4 2 thorough unperverted honeſty, and good diſ- 
s | poſition; nothing, in ſhort, that we might and 
1 | ought to have prevented, and which is owing to 
- | the voluntary neglect and abuſe of our own. 
powers. 
| But if it be allowed, that N error re. 
e moves all guilt, it may ſtill be aſk'd, how an 
4 F erroneous Conſcience can be deſcribed as a good 
1 | Conſcience? ——Can that be a good Conſcience, 
s F which is corrupt in its moſt important deciſions ? 
. | which puts forth falſe lights whereby to delude 
s | and enſnare us? which, ſo far as it is erroneoiis, 
r | defeats the natural intent and 1ſ% of Conſcience ? 
f | which as a guide is un/afe and dangerons, as a mo- 


nitor «unfaithful, as a judge blind and prejudiced ; 
and by following which, we mult of neceſſity 
| 55 relinquith 
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IV. 


The plea of an erroneous Conſcience 


anſwer, that it is undoubtedly evil in all theſe re- 
ſpects: But how? ——Why if its errors are, in 


the ſenſe in which I have explain'd the term, in- 


vincible, only thus: As the natural decay or loſs 
of reaſon is an evil, or as all the accidental infir- 


mities and misfortunes, that attend Human na- 
ture, may be repreſented as evils. But, notwith- | 


ſtanding this, in the moral conſideration of it, it 
may be denominated good, when its miſtakes are 
of ſuch a kind, and ſpring from ſuch a concur- 
rence of unhappy circumſtances, as are conſiſt- 
ent with the ſtricteſt Perſonal virtue, and an un- 


corrupted integrity of moral character. 
The sz cop obſervation which I would make 


in anſwer to the queſtion, how far an erroneous 


Conſcience, is an excuſe for immoralities, is this; 


That exactly in the degree in which 1ts error 1; 
avoidable, the goodneſs of the Conſcience muſt be 


diminiſhed, This is a moſt certain and obvious 
deduction from the foregoing head. For if none 
but invincible error will totally excuſe from guilt, . 
all error, that is nat invincible, muſt neceſſarily 


include in it the idea of guilt : i. e. all ſuch error, 


as it might reaſonably be expected, taking in every 
\ circumſtance, that we ſhould not fall into; and 
every prejudice, which it might be expected with 
equal reaſon, that we ſhould conquer and ſubdue. 
Iavincible error is therefore admitted as a com- 
plete excuſe, becauſe it is innocent; and it is 
therefore innocent, becauſe it is involuntary On 
the contrary, all voluntary error muſt, on that 
very account, be criminal error. And if error be 
criminal only becauſe it is voluntary, it directly 


tollows from hence, that the malignity of it muſt 


increaſe 
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increaſe according to the degree in which it is vo- S RA M. 
luntary; or, which is the ſame, it muſt always 
* increaſe in proportion as it was in our power to 
have avoided it, in our ſeveral ſtations, and with 
- * our reſpective abilities and advantages. 


diſtincily confider'd. 


Again, All error is voluntary, as the cauſes of 


it are voluntary. Now of theſe there is a variety. 
As, in the (1ſt) place, Imperfe# and ſuperficial 
* inquiry, which is evidently unbecoming reaſon- 
able creatures; who ought, in all points of im- 


portance in which their higheſt intereſts are con- 


cern'd, to proceed with the utmoſt caution, and 
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not to act with raſpneſ and preſumption. Or, 
( (2dly) Abſolute indifference and inattention, which 
directly oppoſes the original and only deſign of 
our peculiar and more noble faculties; and muſr, 


therefore, be more blameable than incomplete 
and partial examination; becauſe he that per- 
forms his duty in /ome meaſure is, comparatively 
ſpeaking, a better man, than he who neglects it 
altogether. This, I apprehend, as a general rule, 


cannot be diſputed; though the circumſtances of 


caſes may make fome exceptions. But (3dly) The 
cauſes of religious error may ſometimes be pride, 
prejudice, obſtinacy, or ſenſual paſſions darkening 
and controuling the judgment; which, beſides 


their having a natural tendency to produce the 
two former evils, muſt, upon this account alſo, 
be more criminal than either of them conſider'd 


abſtractedly, and in itſelf; as they not only argue 
the wand of that good temper which may juſtly be 
required of all Mankind, but the ſtrong g Pre. 
lency of an evil temper. 

This therefore we may fix as our rule of * 


ment——T hat the guilt of all voluntary error 
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The pleg of an erroneous Conſcience 


8 = u. differs with the cauſes of it. If it be occaſion'd 
by partial and unfiniſh'd inquiries, in caſes where 


greater exactneſs and care, and more extenſive 
thought and reflection, may fairly be expected 
from us, all due allowances being made for our 
ſituation and circumſtances, it is then undoubted- 


ly ſinful. If it ariſes from abfolute inattention, 


and the making 10 »ſe at all of our rational capa- 


cities, its malignity | is rather Heighten'd and aggra- 
vated. If pride, prejudice, or obſtinacy are the 


cauſes of error, the guilt of it is ſtill more increaſed. 
But the hizbejt pitch of all is, when irregular in- 


clinations, and the love and purſuit of evil, give 
us an unnatural and fatal 5 to the ſide of irre- 
ligion and immorality. It is therefore a great 


abuſe of our own weakneſs and credulity, and a 
very prepoſterous method of arguing, to conclude, 


that we are entirely juſtified even in practices 
which the law of Nature forbids, merely becauſe 


the inward ſenſe and reflection of our minds does 


not condemn us. For if our moral diſcernment 
and ſenſe of things be erroneous, whatever was the 


cauſe of the error, muſt alſo be the original cauſe 


of all the natural effefts of that error. From 
whence 1t is a moſt manifeſt and unavoidable in- 


ference, that our conduct, however at preſent ap- 


proved of by us, muſt be criminal exactly zo that 
degree, in which our inward wrong judgment | Is 
imiual. And chis leads me to obſerve, 


Tuikpkv, That there are caſes ſuppoſeable, 


in which a man may act agreeably to the ſenti - 


ments and perſuaſions of his mind, and yet be 


juſtly ſaid, upon the whole, to have an evil Con- 
ſeience. By ng inclination as his guide, 


and 
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the al/ence of remorſe and ne 


tine) confiderd. 
and not exerciſing his judgment, by imagining and 8 E = w. 
| preſuming a great deal, and confi dering and reaſon- 


[ ing very little, he may work in himſelf a ſort of 


7 


convil tion of the truth of very abſurd and immo- 
j ral principles. And whenever this happens, Con- 


- ſcience is moſt certainly evil in reſpect of its judg- 


[ ments; becauſe it is dark and undiſtinguiſhing. 
© It is evil with reſpect to its natural ref7itude, and 
the uſe for which it was originally intended; be- 

cauſe it is polluted and depraved. 
ly ſtiled evil in a moral eſtimate, when luft and 


It may be fit- 


: ſenſuality have obſcured its light; and can have 


no pretence to the contrary character in any ra- 
tional view, when its errors ſpring from ſuch a 


: perverſeneſs of diſpoſition, and ſecret enmity to 


virtue, as argue an habitual and determined di/- 


3 honeſty, and make the Man ſollicitous and indul- 


trious to invent plauſible arts, to ſoften and var- 
uiſb over the diſagreeable complexion of vice, 
and repreſent the good character in ſuch ridiculous, 


- awhard, and unnatural lights, as may create either 
- contempt or averſion, _ 
And, finally, of ſuch a Conſcience: as this it 


; may be truly ſaid, that it is evil, with reſpect to 


its effefts and conſequences, For let us ſuppoſe a 


man really to believe, that the diſtinction of good 
and evil is feign'd and imaginary 


SP IEC, 


IS 


peace or comfort can reſult from this belief? 


Mes 


he not entirely depriv'd of the ſubſtantial and ſub- 


lime pleaſures of a virtuous mind? And what has 


he left in the room of theſe ? Certain it is, that no 


* zatienal delight can ſpring from vice. The ſum 


Iy— 


What true 


of his happineſs therefore muſt conſiſt in this on- 
in a dull relief from inward anxiety, and 


Or, * 
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What are his pleaſures * 

more than the pleaſure of a ſave, when he per- 
forms a hard taſt that is impoſed upon him? Or 

any other ſatisfaction, than that of having obey'd 


gainſt his natural ſenſe of juſtice and humanity, 


The plea of an erroneous Conſcience 


we ſuppoſe him to proceed a greater length, and 


that his Conſcience directs and excites him to im- 


moral practices as not only lawful, but a part of 


his religious duty, the ſame queſtion ſtill recurs---- 
Has he any thing 


the command of an arbitrary and tyrannical ma- 
ſter—— With the trouble and fatigue of acting a- 


and every dictate of his ſuperior reflecting facul- 


ties? And can any truly excellent and deſirable 


peace of mind ſpring from a religion, that offers 


violence to Nature? Any peace comparable to 


that, which is deriv'd from a gentle, benevolent, 


and merciful piety, in which the duties of religion, 


and the pleaſures of doing good, are inſeparably 


united? 


The very ſuppoſition is a manifeſt 


_ contradiction to reaſon, and experience. 


Amongſt the many odd conceits and deluſions, 
which have obtain'd in different ages of the World, 


Mankind have invented various ſchemes to intro- 


duce a neceſſity of finning, When the Atheiſt was 
the inventor, the ſcheme was univerſal and in- 


corrigible Fate. In modern times this word has 


been changed for others ; for abſolute, irrevocable, 
irreſiſtible, Decrees, and ſuch a kind of Fore- 


 knowledze as implies the infallible certainty, i. e. 


plexing, indeed, in the diſcuſſion of particulars, 1 


the neceſſity of Human actions. But theſe are 
bold and groundleſs ſpeculations, abſtruſe and per- 


trom the natural weakneſs and limitation of Human 


reaſon ; but in general of eaſy determination, be- L 
cauſe they are Girectly En to the pens 'd 
2 frame 4 
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; diſtinctiy confider d. 65 
frame of our Nature. And moſt ſurely if this 8 2 & M. 
ſcheme, upon either of the opinions above- men- IX. 
tion'd, was right, it would ſignify nothing, whe- 
ther Conſcience was blind or enligbten d; whether 
1 it gave the preference to what we call virtue, or to 
vice; nay, whether a man acted conformably to 
the diftates of his Conſcience, or not, would be 
- preciſely the ſame in point of guilt ; becauſe he 
muſt always be innocent, whether he acts with, 
or againſt, Conſcience, who does nothing but 
* what he is neceſſitated to do, let this neceſſity ariſe 
either from the original conſtitution and frame of 
his mind, or from an over-ruling external a- 
gene. | „„ 
But if the contrary be true, and there is a mo- 
ral, as well as a natural Syſtem, the reaſoning, 
which I have purſued, muſt hold good in all its 
branches. Involuntary error muſt excuſe —— 
Voluntary error muſt be criminal — The guilt, 
in particular inſtances, muſt be ſtrictly propor- 
| tionate to the depravity and error of the Will. 
And when the miſtakes and wrong judgments of 
Conſcience ſpring from cauſes, that ſuppoſe the en- 
tire want of integrity, and a temper quite averſe 


and alienated from virtue, the plea of Conſcience 


can have no manner of validity. —.-And it will ap- 
pear farther, that the only neceſſity of ſinning, that 
can ſubſiſt amongſt Mankind, muſt be intro- 
duc'd by this groſly erroneous Conſcience; which 
is their own voluntary production, and not any 
part of God's creation. For the natural faculty, if 
it had been kept unclouded, and was duly con- 


Wü Rt 


e 


ſiulted, would have been juſt and impartial in its 


notices and admonitions: Whereas when it is ſo 
; perverted, as to dictate licentiouſneſs and impu- 
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Ss x M. rity, and confound the unchangeable order of | 


The plea of an erroneous Conſcience 


IE: things, we are not only led into dangerous and 


” pernicious meaſures of conduct, but unhappy every | 


way. If we act in direct oppoſition to Conſcience, 
we mult condemn ourſelves as guilty of deliberate 


and reſolute inſincerity; and can indeed, in the 


nature of the thing itſelf, have no regard to what 


is right, if we wilfully contradict what we believe 
to be right. On the contrary, if we follow the 
_ diftates of an erroneous Conſcience, when the er- 
ror is not accidental and unavoidable, but ſprings | 
from voluntary corruption, we ſhall certainly be | 

liable to the imputation of guilt, before the equi- | 
table and candid tribunal. And thus we become | 
the means, by a vitious miſmanagement, of a 


real neceſſity of ſinning, conſiſtent indeed with the 
liberty of Human actions, becauſe it is entirely 
owing to curſelves; we are the occaſions, I ſay, 
of ſuch a neceſſity of ſinning, as neither Fate, nor 


divine Decrees, nor any external cauſes, ever have, 
or ever would have, eſtabliſh'd. 7 
Let me conclude with adding, in the laſt place, 
to what has been already ſaid concerning the /in. 
fulneſ of a miſguided Conſcience, that when it is 


ſo erroneous as to direct to flagrant immoralities, 


there is a great degree of probability, that the er- 
ror proceeds from ſome vitious prejudice, which 
muſt render it highly criminal, The reaſon of 


which is, that there is implanted in Human na- 
ture (and it appears, more or leſs, in every in- 


dividual) a quick and ſtrong ſenſe of good and 


evil, with reſpect to their general and more re- 


markable diſtinctions: Which /en/e can ſcarce be 
cradicated by the utmoſt endeavours to impoſe up- 
on ourſelves, nor even * the prejudices of vice. 


When 


diſtinctiy confider d. 67 


| When any religion, therefore, has ſo ſtrange an SER M. 
effect, as to obliterate this deep impreſſion, and IV. 
the authority of God is abſurdly proſtituted to ſup- 3 
plant and undermine the laws of Nature; we may 

© | yuſtly inquire with reſpect to all Mankind, who 

© | are poſſeſs d of the proper faculties of Men, ei- 


9 
10 — F7 5 
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. ; | 


ther Where is the right exerciſe of reaſon ? or | 
What is become of their honeſty ? And eve- \ 
ry thing of this kind, which cannot be aſcribed  _. . 
- | to a defeft in their moral capacities, may fairly be | | 
S | imputed to the corrupt influence of ſome irregular ? 
principle, or at beſt, to an inexcuſable care- jy 
| ſue. | 
ec | Let us now apply this to the caſe of St. Paul, | 
2 | which will bring the whole 1 inquiry to the point, 0 
ein which it was deſign'd to terminate. He 
Y | had been a zealous and inflexible Perſecutor. The 
» | firſt time we read of him, we find him deeply 
r | engaged in a ſcene of religious cruelty ; conſenting, Adds xxii. 
as he himſelf expreſſes ir, to the murder of Ste- 20. 

| phen the firſt Chriſtian martyr. This was in his 
» | early years: So that, it ſeems, he commenc'd a 
- | Perſecutor, as ſoon almoſt as he was capable of | 
s | engaging in buſineſs, or of being concern'd in h 


„ | publick tranſactions. After this he ſtil] continued Tl l 
- purſuing the ſame methods of injuſtice and barba- 


h rity, and was actuated by the wild fury of a vio- 1 
ft B lent and inhuman Perſecutor at the very time, | 
- | when, by a miraculous appearance and voice from 

- | heaven, he was converted to the Chriſtian faith: 


d | Breathing out threatnings and ſlaughter againſt the Ads ix. „ 
- | diſciples of the Lord; and, according to his own 
© account, perſecuting this way unto death, delivering 8 
- Þ into priſon both men and women, puniſhing them oft xxii. 4. 
is every Hague, and — them to blaſ. 
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68 The plea of an erroneous Conſcience 

Sx A u. pheme, i. e. to play the hypocrite, and revile the o 
name of Jeſus, which they inwardly ador'd, and te 
Chap. through agen. madneſs perſecuting them, even ; V 
xxvi. 11. unto ſtrange cities? And yet he ſays in the fil 
text, that he had lived in all good Conſcience m 
before God, until that day. He muſt then, in his  %! 
own opinion, have lived in all good Conſcience, | ul 
while he was ſtain'd with the blood of the innocent, F 
and acting the part of a raging and mercilefs b it 
preſſor. But could a conduct fo reproachful, ſo  W 
ſhocking, to Nature, be really juſtified upon any th 
principles of virtue, or religion? By no means, 1 
And ſo the Apoſtle has directly and ſtrongly in- th 
timated to us, by ſtiling himſelf, upon the ac- _ la 
count of theſe heinous and bloody cruelties, the | V 
1 Cor. xv. leaſt of the Apoſtles, who was not meet to be called © 
4 bet. il. Apojile, leſs than the leaſt of all ſaints, nay, the in 
* 1. hief of ſinner. But if it be true, that he was V 
1 Tim. i. the chief of ſinners, the difficulty again returns, how | | 0 
15. it was poſſible for him to affirm Wich juſtice, that & 
he had lived in all good Conſcience we God, du-| 18 
ring the time that he was influenced and tran(- 14 Bu 
ported by his frantick perſecuting zeal. It 
To which the obvious anſwer is this, as appears h 
undeniably from the ſevere cenſures which he af- | i 
terwards paſſed upon himſelf; ——That he conſi- ſ 

der'd his Conſcience as good only i in one ſingle} 
view, 1. e. as he acted with à good intention, and | | © 
ſteadily purſued what his erroneous inward guide | | U 
directed him to as right. He look'd upon all the | tl 
Chriſtians as guilty of blaſphemy, which, by the | 0 
law of Moſes, was a capital crime. And while | | © 
he continued in this miſtake, it is not fo very þ | # 
ſtrange, that he ſhould be miſled, by the wrong ap- 0 
plication of a Divine Js to Practiſe the fame | r 

| outrage | 


diſtinctly consider d. 69 
he © outrage wid violence, which others have been of- 8 s & M. 
ten prompted to by ſuperſtition and a falſe religion : N. 
en Which, being a pretended ſuperior principle, ea- . 
he | 3 ſily controuls and ſubdues the natural ſenſe of 
ice moral duty, even when ſtrength of appetite, and 
his vice, and prejudices of other kinds, uniting their 
utmoſt efforts, are not able to ſuppreſs it. 
1. | However, though St. Paul ſeems to have offer'd 
. tit as ſome extenuation of his guilt (and indeed it 
ſo was the only excuſe he had to make) that 
ny | the enormities he committed proceeded from ig- , Tim. i 
ns. norance; it is evident, notwithſtanding, that he 13. 
in- thought his ignorance, and the prejudices he had 
ic- flaboured under, to have been in a great meaſure 
the voluntary: Since he could with no propriety, or 
led. | colour of reaſon, have charg'd himſelf with be- 
he ing the chief of ſinners, if he had either been in- 
vas f vincibly ignorant of the malignity and infamy 
W of his offences; or his will had no concern in the. 
nat - commiſſion of fort: And thus this whole affair 
lu- | is eaſily reconciled by laying together, in one 
n{- | view, all that St. Paul hath ſaid of himſelf; and 
it perfectly agrees with the general account that 
ars has been given, in the foregoing diſcourſe, of the 
af. | innocence, or J. infulneſs, of an erroneous Con- 
i. ſcience. 
| | I hall conclude with obſerving upon the parti- 
nd | | cular caſe now before us, that we, in theſe latter 
ide! times, have found by melancholy experience, that 
the! 3 the perſecutions of the Fewiſh bigot, in the days 
the | of his blind prejudice and unbelief, have been too 
exactly imitated ; while the example of the Chri/- 
ry | | Han, and the Apoſile, has been moſt ſhamefully 
p- diſregarded. But let it be always remember'd, 
| } that whatever, in ſome ſpecial circurnſiances, may 
ige ö be 
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The plea of an erroneous, &c. 


IV. be pleaded in favour of perſecution. St. Paul's 


principles, and his condutt form'd upon them, were 
not the leſs deteſtable, becauſe his intentions were 
upright. And a religion, that (like that of the 


church of Rome) inſpires rage and cruelty, muſt, 
at leaſt in one reſpect, be worſe than Atheiſm —— 
becauſe an Atheiſt may ſtill retain the common 


ſentiments and impreſſions of humanity, which | 


ſuch a barbarous religion effaces. 


sr u. be urg'd in behalf of the Perſecutor, nothing can 
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C he influences of is Spirit entirely 


_ dictates of natural Conſcience. 


| Felligent principle in man, enlighten'd and affiſted 
by the Spirit of God. And when it is ſaid, that 


of the Spirit, each of the terms, having an exten- 

| five meaning, may denote the whole of virtue and 
religion; which, in different views, exact.y ſuits 

| with all theſe characters. It is juſtly ſtiled 

| Goodneſs, as it is lovely and amiable, and pro- 
ductive of peace and happineſs 

| As it is fit in et, and agrecable to the dictates 
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perſuaſive and moral; and its 
fruits of the ſame d with the 


Er REA v. 9. 


1 the fruit of the Spirit is, in all, 
2 and ne aud truth. 


Y the Siri which St, Paul oppoſes to the 812 M7 
Fleſh conſidered as the ſpring and ſource N. 
of moral evil, we muſt underſtand the 3 


| goodneſs, and righteouſneſs, and truth, are the fruit 


-Rightenuſneſs, 
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SE & u. of right reaſon 
ed on the real exiſtence, the ſettled order, the na- | 
tural relations and dependencies of things. And | 
it may not be improper to remark on this Ocz. } 
ſion, that let the immutable ground of moral | 


V. 


Of the influences and 
—and Truth, becauſe it is found- 


obligation be called the Truth of things, the Fit. 


neſs of things, moral Rectitude, or moral Beauty, | 
the general foundation in all muſt be, in a great | 
meaſure, the ſame : Becauſe as, on the one hand, 


whatever is agreeable to the real nature and con- 


ſtitution of things muſt, of neceſſity, be 24 
ſpecimen of right behaviour; and whatever | 
is an inſtance of right behaviour muſt, by a 
plain a neceſſity, be ſo far, a juſtly proportioned | 
and beautiful character; fo, on the other, nothing! 
can poſſibly be conſidered as amiable, or raiſe in] 


1 
e v2 Hoodie SL 
„ Loa. Ye wan e e o_ 


„„ le. a ˙ hn % 


us an idea of moral Beauty, but what is, likewiſe, þ 


an unqueſtionable ſpecimen of moral Refiude, | 
and exactly correſponds with Truth, and Reaſon. | 
But it is moſt probable, that the Apoſtle only 


intended, by the expreſſions in the text, the par- 


ticular virtues of equity, beneficence and mercy, truth | | 
and fidelity z; comprehending in his deſign (as the Þ 
reaſon of the thing mult imply in it) every other 


- particular virtue of the like moral and unchange- 


Gal. v. 
22, 23. 


virtues are diſtinctly enumerated- 


becauſe in the parallel paſſage ſeveral particular 


the Spirit is love peace, long-ſuffering, gentl:- 
neſs, goodneſs, faith, meekng(s, temperance. 


| ſhall only add farther, by way of introduction, 
that ſome of the beſt Greek copies, and moſt an- 
tient verſions, read 


for what is, in the text we 
follow, the fruit of the Spirit the fruit of Light, 
And, indeed, as St. Paul, in the verſe imme: 
diately 


able obligation. This, I fay, is highly probable, ſÞ 
The fruit < 
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fruits of the Spirit. 


diately preceding, tells the Epheſians, that they 
were ſometimes darkneſs, but now were light in 


lle Lord; and exhortsthem uſt after, continuing the 
uſe of the ſame metaphor, /o have no fellowſhip with 


be unfruitful works of darkn1..; the word light, 


jultly obſerve, 


upon the whole is ſtil] the ſame. 


alſo, to walk in the light, From whence we may 


In the FIRST place, that the aſſiſtances which 


we receive from the Spirit, either in the attempt- 
ing, or perfecting, the reformation of evil habits 
and practices, and throughout the whole courſe of 
a religious and virtuous life, are entirely rational, 
1 and can have only a perſuaſive and moral influ- 
ence. They co-operate with our own delibera- 
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SN 


for theſe reaſons, is moſt agreeable to the context, 
and ſeems to have been the original reading. But, 
on which file ſoever this be determin'd, the caſe 
For the fruit of 
Fi Light can be nothing different fiom e fruit of the 
FPj,pirit, mention'd in the parallel text aboye-cited, 
And on the other hand, thoſe who are born of the 

Spirit are, in the ſcripture phraſe, the children of 
| light And thoſe who walk in the Spirit are ſaid, 


ting and reflecting powers, illuminate, improve, 


and convince the underſtanding ; and, by re re- 
ſenting in a clear view important principles, and 
motives adapted to our conſtitution as Intelligent 
© Beings endued with freedom of choice, they in- 
- & ſpire good reſolutions, and carry them on to ſuch 
a degree of ſtrength and conſtancy, as at length 
ſurmounts all difficulties, and renders the ways of 
piety and univerſal righteouſneſs eaſy and delight- 
ful. This is undeniably the caſe with reſpect to 
| the aids and encouragements, that are graciouſly 


| 1 Mankind, by the external revelation of 
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ment 
Seixir muſt, alſo, be the fruit of LicauTr. 

And from e it follows, that, in all thoſe 
inſtances, in which we are determined to the ex- 


Of the influences and 


S -p the Goſpel. And if, at any time, the merciful 


Father of our Spirits is pleaſed to have a direct and 
immediate communication with the mind, or ap- 
points the ſame to be maintained by any particu- 
lar Being as his Angel and Miniſter ; no other ac- 


count can be given of it, conſiſtent with his per- 


fect wiſdom, and the regular and harmonious ope- 


ration of his Providence, than this that it s 
in a way agreeable to the frame of Human na- 


ture, gentle, ſoft, and perſuaſive, not controuling or 
obſtructing the free uſe of reaſon, but, by the help 


of the underſtanding alone, influencing the will, 


and moderating all the affections, 


We may talk of this point as a Myſtery, in a 
ſublime ſtrain and without ideas, as long as we 
pleaſe. However, if we reflect impartially, w 


| ſhall, I believe, find it impoſſible, that a 
creatures ſhou'd be mov*'d to any branch of virtue 


and right behaviour, but according to the ſcheme 


Which I have now propoſed; unleſs we ſuppoſe, 


that ſome preternatural ſtrong INSTINCT is ex- 
cited within them, and that they are acted by a 
blind impulſive principle, without, or above, reaſon: 


The conſequence of which muſt be, that their 


conduct is neither intelligent, nor moral; can 


neither be denominated religion, nor entitle to a 
reward. It appears then to be a truth founded 


in Nature, and concurring both with the doctrine 
of St. Paul, and with the wiſeſt conceptions we 
can frame of God's moral character and govern- 
That whatever is, really, a fruit of the 


erciſe of particular virtues, or animated to zeal 
and 
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| ly thus; 


or Revealed Truth- 
to determine our reſolution and conduct—and are 
in themſelves, and in their direct tendency, a fit 


fruits of the Spirit. 


and devotion, thus excited, or ſo far as they are 
owing to the force of ſuch principles, cannot, up- 
on any juſt ground, be aſcribed to the Divine Spi- 

i. The influence we feel may be ſtrong, effi- 
cacious, and tranſporting, and terminate in pro- 
ducing ſome of the genuine fruits of righteouſneſs ; 
but it can, with no colour of reaſon, be ſtiled a 


Divine influence, when it ſprings from error and 
' deluſion. For let us talk clearly and intelligibly 


upon the ſubject How 1s it that wrong prin- 


ciples can operate upon the mind in ſuch a man- 


ner, as to produce ſo good an effect? Why on- 
by being conſider'd as juſt and right 
as important principles of Natural 
as principles that ought 


principles— 


and proper means to promote Religion, and the 


practice of the Moral virtues. But the whole of 


this (upon the ſuppoſition now made, that they 


are erroneous principles) is, in terms, a contra- 
diction to reaſon, and nature, and an equal eſti- 


mate of things, and, eſpecially, to the infallible 


| certainty of the Divine knowledge : And, conſe- 
| quently, an influence, that involves in it ſo much 
of deceit and impoſture, muſt (ſo far, at leaſt, as 
it is grounded on ſuch deceit and impoſture) pro- 
| ceed entirely from the weakneſs and prejudice of 
| Human nature, and Can, by no means, aſpire to 

a heavenly original. 
¶˖ might inſtance in ſenti ments that are generally Fs 
| known to prevail, and to be zealouſly eſpouſed, 
| among ourſelves, But my deſign at preſent be- 
ing only to illuſtrate the point before us, which 
| vg the 
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and deyotion, by falſe principles, our virtue, zeal, Ss N M. 
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Of the influences and 


Sz R u. the giving offence to any, and thereby infuſing 
'- needleſs prejudices, may rather perplex and dar-. 
Den; I ſhall content myſelf with putting a remote 
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caſe, A Roman Catholick believes, that, in what | { 


we call the ſacrament of the Lord's-ſupper, inſtead | | 
of the elements of bread and wine, he receives the | Cl 


very ſubſtantial body and blood of Ch iſt. This be- | 
lief may be a means of exciting in him an ardent | 
and humble devotion ; the ſtrong and lively de- | 


votion, which is occaſioned merely by an abſurd | _ 
and irrational faith, may make him more ftri&t | 


and aſſiduous in diſcharging ungueſtionable duties, 
of religion, and prompt him to acts of real good- | 
| neſs; and when he finds his affections vigorouſly F 
moved, and that they ſerve to fix, to enliven, to | 
ſupport, pious reſolutions, it is not at all unlikely, | 


that he will be inclined to impute what he feels, | 


and what works ſo efficaciouſly within him, to a a 
Divine impulſe. And, indeed, the devotional | 
writers of that Party have been apt to make pre- | 
tences that are equally extravagant, and to indulge | | 
themſelves in a moſt tranſcendent and ſublime En- 


ibu ſiaſim But what muſt a Proteſtant think of | 


this? Can he hold Tranſubſtantiation to be a mon-! 
ſtrous corruption of the true doctrine of Chriſti- þ 
anity, to be fruitful of all abſurdities, and flatly | 


repugnant to reaſon, ſenſe, and experience z and " 


can he repreſent the adoration of the Hoſt as ſuper- 
ſtition at leaſt, if not idolatry ; and yet juſtly ad- 
mit at the ſame time, that the impreſſions, which 
are cauſed by this wrong belief and ſuperſtitions 
adoration, come directly and immediately from 
above? It is itmpoſſible. The ſame reaſoning 
holds good with yeſpe& to all other errors. For 
it is a maxim of eternal and invariable n 
. i: 
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ng and if there be any firſt principles in arguing this 8 * « M. 
k- | | muſt be one, that all inward ardors, tranſports, mY 

Nte | and excitements, which are purely the effect and 

nat | energy of falſbood, by what name ſoever they de- 

ad | ſerve to be diſtinguiſh'd, can, at leaſt, have no 


c apy 7 oo ener og 


he | claim to this honour, of being conſider'd as the f 
ie. | immediate dictates and operations of the Spirit of | 
nt | Light and Truth. | 
le. | IT may proceed one ſtep farther in the way of 
rd | general reflection, and add to what has been al- i 
ict] ready faid, that falſe principles of religion, in 1 
ies one ſhape or other, are too commonly entertain'd. [ 
d. | This the multiplicity, the wide difference, the ; 


fly | dire&t contrariety of religious ſentiments, that ob- 
to | tain in the Chriſtian world, inconteſtably demon- 
ly, | ſtrate. And farther, the right and genuine prin- 
Is, ciples are often diſguisd by artful gloſſes and re- 
)a | finements, or deprav'd by ſpurious additions; 
nal | which blend, and mingle together, a confuſion 
re- F of Truth and Falſhood. Or, at leaſt, if they 
oe happen to be retain'd, in theie ſtrict original p. 


4 AF 5+ 
— x - 


u. rity, and juſtly interpreted, ſuch conſequences are 
of | frequently extorted from them, as, in a great 
n- | meaſure, prevent their natural uſe and efficacy. 
ti-þ For it is not an unuſual thing, to fee groundleſs 


ty inferences, that are weakly deduc'd from good 
nd principles, uſurp the weight and influence of the 
er- | principles themſelves, as the ſpring and rule of ac- 


d- tion: Which amounts to the ſame, in effect, as 
ch a man's having nothing elſe but miſcuided and er- 
75 | roneous ſentiments, to determing and regulate his 


m courſe of life. As, therefore, it has been plainly 
ng | proved, Thar when virtue and piety proceed ei- 
or ther from corrupt principles, or from falſe conſe- 
y, | quences ſubſtituted in the place of true principles, 
nd | F 4 ET | 
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5 N M. the motive or determination to virtue (which /o far | 
is error only) cannot be aſcribed to the Holy and 


WR infallible Spirit of God: As this, I ſay, has been | 
plainly proved ; the many and various caſes that | 


their duty; to enlighten the underſtanding, 


Of the influences and 


occur of this kind, wherein it is abſurd to ſuppoſe 


a. Divine influence, ſhould, one would think, be | 
allow'd by all Chriſtians to be a ſtanding and un- 
- Queſtionable evidence of the naturalſtrength of the 
Human mind, and the force of its ref{olutions ; | : 
and that, as it agrees beſt with reaſon, with the | 


very idea of religion, with the univerſal ſtrain of 


the Goſpel, (which is addreſsd to us as reaſonable | * 
creatures, furniſhed with proper capacities for ac- | 
tion) it is likewiſe a truth confirm'd by fact and | 
obſervation, that Man, by the internal powers of | | 
his mind, and the aid of his natural faculties, can | 
raiſe, and cultivate, and improve to a conſiderable | 


degree at leaſt, religious and amiable diſpoſitions. 
— 80 far is he from being (as ſome have thought 


it their duty, to the diſpar agement and reproach | 
of his Nature, to repretent him) free only to do 


evil, but with reſpect to piety and true goodneſs, 
in a ſtate of Moral impotency. 


I defjre I may not be underſtood as intending 


to inſinuate any thing, in what has been offer'd, 


againſt the doctrine of Divine aſiſtances, graciouſ- 
ly afforded to Rational Agents in the diſcharge of 
excite 
good affections, ſupport and encourage under 
difficulties, ſtrengthen the reſolution of the ſincere 


and well-diſpoſed ; and, by all, to advance their 


moral rectilude, which i is both their ſupreme feli- 


city, and the ultimate deſign of their creation. 
On the contrary, I firmly believe, that this doc- 
trine, Which, in n general, 1s clear! y and ſtrongly 


intimated 
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} ing the eſtabliſhed laws and order of Nature, and 
: | holding together the frame of the material World; 


it is natural to conclude, that on particular occa- 


; 1 5ons, when his goodneſs directed by conſummate 


wiſdom may fitly incline him to it, and preſerv- 


ing the entire uſe and exerciſe of their inherent fa- 


culties, he acts likewiſe upon the moral. 
beſides, no opinion can more exactly correſpond 
to the idea we have of him as the Father of Intel- 
lügent Beings, concern'd for their happineſs, and 
deſirous of their true perfection. 
| fo well with his peculiar complacency and delight 
in Perſons of virtuous characters, as this thought; 
that he ſometimes, by an immediate acceſs to the 
mind, communicates ſuch ſtrength and aid,asrenders 
their virtues as eaſy and pleaſant to themſelves, as 
they are beneficial to others. 
|  Heathens, therefore, have expreſſed their ſenſe of 
| this truth, guided merely by Nature's light. But 
- notwithſtanding the certainty of the doctrine in 
general, what I have aſſerted may {till hold good 
. that all pretences to a Divine aſſiſtance are 
unſupportable, / far as erroneous principles deter- 
mine our choice, and are the ſole motives to ac- 
tion. And my inſiſting ſo largely on this ſubject 
will need no apology, when it is conſider'd that 
it may help to determine (as I have before obſerv- 
ed) ſome important controverſies, 
amongſt Chriſtians, about ſo eſſential a point as 
the Moral agency of Man; which is the neceſſary 
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intimated in the Chriſtian Revelation, is alſo, in Ss = u. 
2 itſelf, highly reaſonable. For as it is probable V-_ 
| a from the beſt lights of Philoſophy, that the con- 
| | tinual operation of that Infinite Being, who made 
the univerſe, is abſolutely neceſſary for maintain- 
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80 Of the influences and 3 
S x Au. foundation of all law and government, Whether | 28 
Divine or Human. We may obſerve, in 
WY In the sx cop place, that thoſe things which | 2 
are deſcribed, in the text, as the fruit of the Spirit, | |, 

are no other chan Moral virtues, Goodneſs, Righ-| | 
teouſueſs, and Truth; things of real ſubſtantial ex- | js 
cellence, God. like in their nature, and unchange- | 2, 
able in their obligation. It was to awaken Man- * ,, 
kind out of their lethargy, occaſion'd by manifold} | y 
fuperſtitions and vices, and to inculcate a ſtrict jn 
regard to the above-mention'd primitive and el-| | , 
ſential duties, that the Son of God came down| | 
from heaven: And it was worthy the Spirit off e 
God, and the Allimate end of his commiſſion, tof 7} 
infpire the principles and habits of the ſame} tl 
moſt excellent and amiable virtues. It will o 
perhaps be objected, that, in the ara text inf d 
Ch. v. 22. the Epiſtle to the Galatians, St. Paul ſpeaks off d 
FTaitb, likewiſe, as a fruit of the Spirit, But to fe 
ſhew that this does not in the leaſt interfere with| F 
what I have advanced, it will be only needful for . 
me to ſuggeſt theſe two remarks; (1ſt) That | / 
Faith frequently ſignifies in the Scriptures, not} u 
an aſſent to the truth of propoſitions, but the vir. n 
tue of fidelity. And thus it is natural to underſtand} a 
it here, ſince it ſtands connected and ranked with} t. 
other moral and ſocial virtues, ſuch as love, peace, | C 
long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, meekneſs, and | 
temperance. However, let us conſider it (2dly)f v 
in the ſenſe of the objection, as denoting a belifÞ | « 
of the Goſpel ; and it will ſtill amount to juſt the] _ 7 
| fame. For the Faith, recommended in the Neuf E 
Teſtament, is neither believing by chance, nor! 7 
from preſumption and a high-ſtrain'd fancy, not N « 


from conſtraint and force; but ſuch a perſuaſion, | 
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48 is built on reaſons ſufficient to convince a fair 8 x & u. 
| inquirer, and which proceeds from a diſintereſted V. 
and ingenuous temper : In which view of it, bis 18 
undoubtedly of a Moral nature. 


But though it appears from hence, that morality 
is a ſpiritual attainment; and that to repreſent it 
as a trivial thing, of inferior and diminutive ex- 


cellency, is really reproaching the Spirit of grace; 


| yet the language of modern Chrittianity Nan 
in this reſpect, to be vaſtly different from that of 


Apoſtolical Chriſtianity. The account, which the 


Coſpel itſelf gives, is plain and eaſily comprehend- 
ed. But if a man was to enumerate 7he fruits of 
the Spirit, according to the catalogue given of 
them, in theſe remote times, by ſome Expoſitors 
of the Chriſtian ſcheme ; it might look to an in- 
different perſon, who was not acquainted with his 
' deſign, as if he direfly intended to deſcribe the 
: ſeveral kinds and degrees of religious Enthuſiaſm. 
For what are they—but ſudden ſuggeſtions, ſtrong 


| fen ble impreſſions upon the mind, extaſies, irre- 
© /ftable impulſes, and the like; which diſturb the 


| underſtanding, and ſometimes agitate fo vehe- 
mently, that they throw all things into confuſion 


and, by their violence, are ſuppoſed to controul 


the will, and lay a wan itating biaſs on all our fa- 


k culties and affections. 


But allow me to aſk, in the PI RS place, where 


: | we find the leaſt hint, in the authentick doctrine 
| [| | of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, of theſe pretended 
| | irreſiſtable impulſes, which are ſo contrary to Na- 


ture, and impoſſible to be reconciled with ſedate- 


1 195 of thought, or the calm and deliberate exerciſe 


of virtue? Is our being exhorted not to greive, 
and guench, the Spirtt——an argument that his 
influences 
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Of the: influences and 


Sz Au. influences are inextinguiſhable, and operate with 


V. 


Eph. iv. to work out our ſalvation — 


O. 


a neceſſitating force? Or is our being commanded 
a proof that it is en- 
tirely wrought out for us, without the concurrence 


1Theſſ. v. of our own agency? If in any caſe, recorded in 


19. 


Phil. ii 1.1 


Acts xxvi. 


with him 3 


2. the New Teſtament, we might expect to find in- 
"timations of this nature, it mult, ſurely, be in the 
miraculous converſion of St. Paul: But here the 
evidence not only fails us, but appears to be clear 


on the oppoſite ſide, For the Apoſtle himſelf ſays, 


in his apology before King Agrippa, that he wwas 
not diſobedient unto the heavenly viſion; plainly 
intimating, that his freedom of choice {till remain'd 
and, of conſequence, that his con- 
verſion was, properly, an act of virtue, and not 


effected by the uncontroulable energy of an Al. 
mighty power. 


Again, where do we read, that the fruits of the 
Spirit are ſenſible and diſtinguiſhable impreſſions 
made upon the mind——frength of paſſion, tran- 


ports, and inward fervours i ? The Scriptures en- 


courage no ſuch pretenſions; and Reaſon directly 
oppoles them. Reaſon plainly teaches, that theſe 


are uncertain and fallacious marks, by which no 


juſt judgment can be formed. For inward heat 
and raptures, ſudden motions, and unexpetted ſug- 


geſtions, may be purely mechanical; and accounted 
for, like other viciſſitudes and changes in the Hu- 


man frame, from the general laws of Nature; 
and, particularly, from the vaſt influence which 
fancy has upon our ſenſations and paſſions. And, 


ſurely, it muſt be a very ſurprizing and prepoſ- 
terous height of confidence, to reſt on any thing 
as the criterion and leſt of our being regeneraten, 
and Divinely directed, if we are not N (as 

ere 


fruits of the Spirit. 


bere it is impoſſible we ſhould be) that it cannot 8 = = u. 
ſpring from mechanical cauſes, but neceſſarily re- . 


quires a ſupernatural interpoſition. 


Add to this, that the marks, which we are 
now ſpeaking of, are no leſs dangerous, than they 
are fallacious and deceitful. They give a handle | 


to every wretched Enthuſiaſt to impute his ra- 


| vings, and follies, and wild ſtarts of imagination, 


to the Spirit of the living God. And thus they 


conſecrate deluſion and impoſture, and, if it be of a 
licentious and impure tendency, enable it, with the 


more eaſe, to extirpate the natural ſeeds of virtue, 


and corrupt the morals. They are dangerous like- 
| wiſein this reſpect as they divert us from attend- 
ing to the ſubſtance of religion, by employing all 
| our concern about inward feelings, warm frames,and 
| fermented ſpirits, which have no relation to it. Final- 


ly, they are of very bad conſequence as to the peace 


and comfort of our minds. For when theinward heat 
zs coob'd, and the paſſion, that is aſcribed to a Divine 
quickening, ſubſides (as it muſt unavoidably do, be- 
cauſe Nature cannot long continue in a violent ſtate) 

then darkneſs covers us, and complaints are made, 
that God hath withdrawn the light of his counte- 

nance And there is a tranſition aHernately, and 
| owing altogether to the fixing a falſe rule of judg- 
ment, from a ſtate of ſanguine and lively hope, 
to a ſtate of languid and gloomy deſpair: Upon 
| theſe accounts, our bleſſed Saviour wiſely inſtruc- 
| ted his diſciples to determine this critical queſtion 
Whether they were born of the Spirit—— 
| only by the moral change that was effected in 
| their tempers, and habits, and outward behavi- 
| our, Marvel not, ſays he to Nicodemus, that 1 
| ſaid unto thee, Ye muſt be born again, [For the 


thing 
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82A u. thing has nothing ſo profoundly myſterious in ii] 
| as you ſeem to imagine, but may be explain'd by 
a familiar inſtance.) The wind bloweth where it 
lifteth, and thou heareſt the ſound thereof, but cant 

not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goetb: 80 
s every one that is born of the Spirit, Which is as 
if he had ſaid, The operations of the Spirit are | 

indeed imperceptible to ſenſe, and not to be diſtin- Þ © 


V. 


John iii. 
778. 5 


faculties; but they are viſible and certain in the] 
effects, or fruits, which they produce; in the! 
fruits of morality, and a univerſal conformity to 
the dictates of reaſon, and the laws of God 


or, as the text expreſles it, in the fruit of goodneſs, 


moral virtue,— 


Of the influences and 


guiſh'd from a man's own exerciſe of his natural] . 


and righteouſneſs, and truth. 


But this leads me to 8 . with! 
which I ſhall conclude: And that is, 
the way I have taken of conſidering this ſubject 
is the only one that can give ſtrength and credit 
to Religion, which can never be ſupported with 
honour, nor effectually recommended to wiſe and 


unprejudic'd judges, but by advancing Morality, 


On the contrary, the repreſenting religion as hav- 
ing a certain incomprehenſible and myſtical ſubli- 


mity——as more ſpiritual and refined than mere 


and diſt int from it muſt, 


of courſe, deſtroy the reſpect and confidence, which 


that 


are otherwiſe due to religious characters. And 


this melancholy and reproachful conſequence of 


ſo ſtrange and injudicious a conduct is, already, 


too viſible, and plain from experience. For it is 


the remark of a very great and admired writer, 
if we are told a Man is religious? de 
fill ah, « What are bis Morals 2 * — But 

cChharacteriſticks, Ju. II. 5. 6. 


That! 


there 


yg +> ry 3 2 2 


e „ > Pp tw pay Q> 2D 


norant and the ſuper 
impartially, upon the truth of things, and not upon 
Popular prejudices, they would quickly diſcern, 
| that Religion, conſider'd as it is in itſelf, muſt 
| For it re- 
| tains every motive that Morality, in the ſeparate 
notion of it, includes, ariſing from either — 
beauty or 1%; its agreement with the natural order 
and relations of things, its advancement of per/onal 


me Publick good: 


Fruits of the Spirit. 


bitter ſarcaſm, by which the moſt venerable name, 


If religion was always 


Men of thought and ingenuity ought to be 


| | a being miſled by mere ſhew and outward 


appearance; which is the juſt character of the ig- 
ficial. And if they argued 


aid and ſtrengthen every Moral Tie. 


perfection and happineſs, ts tendency to promote 
And to give the greater 
force to all theſe, it adds another highly rational 


. | motive, and that is, the authority of God, the wiſe 


and merciful Governour, the righteous and im- 
partial judge, of Mankind. And if religion, fair- 
| ly repreſented, had only its direct and genuine influ- 
| ence, and was practis'd in its full extent, the ſtate of 
the queſtion would deſerve to be alter d: And when 
we heard, that a man had honeſt Moral principles, 
and was a perſon of natural juſtice and good tem- 
per; inſtead of acquieſcing in this, for our more 
complete ſatisfaction, as to the ſolid 
| repoling. confidence in him, we might, rea/anably, 
: be follicirous to know farther 3 * //betber be was 
; ©. EE religious 


its 


ground of 


85 


| | | re could be no poſſible foundation for ſuch a 8 Ki R M. 


and the beſt cauſe in all the world, are — OY 
with ſcorn and ridicule 
deſcribed as a reaſonable ſervice; in which moral 
| obligations maintain'd their proper rank, and were 
[2 acknowledg d to be an eſſential, nay, the ſuperior, 


part. 


Of the influences, &c. 


Sz A u. © religious and devout? ** Indeed the noble au. | 
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thor above-mentioned was pleaſed to fay, that! 
this is a queſtion wwe ſeldom think of. * And, as we 


ir 


are apt to think but ſeldom of other queſtions, * 


that are not only pertinent, but of the utmoſt in.. 
Fortance, the fact, perhaps, may be in a great? 
meaſure, as he has ſtated it. But from what does 

it proceed? From the true nature of religion?! 
This cannot be pretended, without betraying ex-! 
treme weakneſs, and want of reflection. It muſt Þ 
therefore, ſpring entirely — : 
1gnorance of religion; or other mens corruptions 
of it by ſuperſtition and vice, But notwithſtand- | 
ing both of theſe, it may, when it is rightly ex- 


—either from our own | © 


ſtrongeſt guard, of mutual faith and confidence, 
And I will venture to aſſert, upon the reaſons al- 
ready produc'd, that the Mere Moral Man (if Þ + 


ſuch a one there is, or can be) without religion, is Þ 
not able to give the /ame ſecurity to the World in | 
general, of his honeſty; to his Country, of his! 


ſteady and uncorrupted duty; or to his Friends, 
of his inviolable honour and fidelity; as he can 
do, who is both Moral and Religious, And the 
Chriſtian character, in particular, can be conſi- 
der'd in no other light, without doing it an un- 
pardonable wrong, than as moſt friendly to Hu- 
man commerce, and calculated for the moſt com- 
Plete preſervation of all our natural and ſocial 
rights; ſince the fruit of the Spirit, which eſſen- 
tially belongs to it, is expreſsly ſaid to be the 
Moral virtues that ſupport the order and happi- 
neſs of Societies vi. Goodneſs, and Righteouj- 
meſs, and Truth, 5 


1 Charadteriſicks, „57. Bo 
S E R- 


s ERK MON VI. 


Of Anger. 


Erurs iv. 26. 
Be ye angry, and fin not : Let not the fun go 


down upon your Wrath — 


T will be found, upon reflection, that the 8 4 j 1 
whole of Religion is little elſe, beſides the 
A right conduct and government of our Af A : 
| {eons and Paſſions. It theſe are well regulated; 
the natural conſequence will be Piety, Order, and 
| Happineſs and, in every caſe, the manner in 
which they are allowed to operate, their habitual 
and prevailing influence, determine the character 
o be either virtuous or vicious. Thus, for ex- 
. 183 if our ſupreme Love be placed on what 
is moſt excellent and amiable, and has the greateſt 
merit to recommend it; it muſt, of neceſſity, cen- 
ter in God, a Being of all poſſible perfection, the 
| rg of life and joy, the eternal and original 
* ountain of good. On the contrary, if it be fixed 
on Riches as its ultimate object, it degenerates into 
** vile Affection of Covetouſneſs 3 if on worldly 
| Hour, it is the vice we call Ambition; if on 
R. Vol. II. G Pileaſure; 


* 


K 


Of Anger. 


Pleaſure, we ſhall quit all thoſe generous and ex- 


alted purſuits which refine and dignify our nature,, 
and be abandon'd to Luxury and Intemperance, | 
In like manner, if Shame, Fear, and Deteſia- | 
tion, are juſtly excited, we ſhall be chiefly influ- | 
_ enced by what is, in itſelf, reproachful, a real and] 
eternal diſgrace to our Reaſon, and Moral powers, 


and not ſo mach by the falſe ſentiments and cul- 


Which is an undeniable proof, that we ought to 
_ conſider Self government as a fundamental and el-F 


toms of the World, and arbitrary notions of Ho- 
nour and Diſhonour ; and muſt look on ſuch pur. 
ſuits as are the neceſſary ſcource of confuſion, re- 
morſe, and miſery to Intelligent Beings, and on 
_ the diſpleaſure of the Infinite and Almighty Go- 
vernour of the univerſe 


evils. So that the Love, and the Fear of God, 


which are the ſubſtance of true piety, the founda - 
tion and ſupport of a regular, uniform, and inflex- 
ble virtue, appear to be nothing more than the] 


proper management and conduct of the Paſſions: 


ſential point, on which all Religion depends. 


The matter might be put in a ſomewhat diffe- 
rent light by ſhewing, that when the Paſſions are] 
perverted, when they are wild, head-ſtrong, and! 
ungovern'd, they muſt, in the nature of things, 
deſtroy our regard to Religion, and interfere with 
the moſt important obligations of Morality ; and 
that while ſuch corrupt principles are indulged Þ 
and cheriſhed in the Heart, it is as abſurd to ex- 


pect any true ſentiments of piety, any ſteady 
moderation, righteouſneſs, and beneficence, in 


the outward Behaviour. as that order ſhould na- 


turally ſpring from confuſion, or light from dark- 


nels. 
2 amining 


as the greateſt of all] 


This ment be diſtinctiy illuſtrated, by ex- 8 


Of Anger. 


æamining the direct tendency of particular Paſſions. 8 * A u. 
But as it would be too long a digreſſion, I ſhall VI. 
only obſerve with reſpect to Anger, the proper WW 
* ſubject of the preſent diſcourſe, that it is attended 
vith the moſt dreadful and fatal conſequences —— 
in its firſt tranſports, if it be not immediately 
checkꝰd and controuled— 
it ſettles in a canker'd, black, habitual Malice; 
that it hurries the Mind more than any other Paſ- 
-| ſion, and operates with uncommon violence and 
-| diforder, and conſequently, in its exceſſes, it mult, 
in a very peculiar manner, indiſpoſe us for the 
ſervice of the God of Peace and Love, and for a 
devout, affectionate, and delightful contempla- 
tion of his excellencies; which require the utmoſt 
-| calmneſs and compoſure, the moſt undiſturb'd, 
-| clear, and free exerciſe of our rational Powers: 
And, finally, that it is utterly inconſiſtent with 
chat mild, ſoft, amiable diſpoſition, which is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to beneficence, and humane of- 


but eſpecially, when 


f ces. The rough and boyſterous, and the gen- 
e, tender, Paſſions cannot, poſſibly, ſubſiſt toge- 
ther. For either our kind Affections will get 
the aſcendent, ſo as to ſweeten the temper, and 
| reſtrain unruly Anger; or that, in the end, mult 
 efface the impreſſions of humanity, and fix in a 
habit of peeviſhneſs, in a fiery ſpirit impatient 
of contradiction, and a conſtant diſpoſition to 
| rage, revenge, and cruelty. Here then, our ſtrict- 
eſt guard, all our judgment, and niceſt circum- 
ſpection are neceſſary. And for our better direc- 
tion in this difficult branch of Self-government, I 
- Þ ſhall enquire, F 
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centiy indulg'd. 


of Anger. 


Fi RST, In what caſes Anger is a lawful prin- I 


\<iple ; or how far it may be innocently indulg d. 


SECONDLY, I ſhall ſhew, when it becomes ſin- | 
ful; or is indulg'd immoderately. And, . 
In the THIRPD place, Propoſe ſome Remedie [7 


againſt the exceſſes of this Paſſion. 


FissT, Iam to inquire, in what cafes Anger 


is a lawful principle; or how far it may be inno- 


which this Paſſion is not criminal; 


Jam. i. 19. ſing Chriſtians——not to extirpate Anger entire- 


5 


1 but only to be ſlo to Wrath. To which 
we may add, thit Anger is expreſsly aſcribed 
to our Saviour himſelf, Who was a perfect pattern 


11 lark iii, Of all moral virtues, and eſpecially of gentleneſs 


and moderation; and chargeable with none of the 
ſinful imperfections of Mankind, with none of 
che ee, of Human Paſſions, 


When 


It is very plain, I think, from 
the New Teſtament, that the Chriſtian Religion | 
does not abſolutely forbid Anger in all circum-Þ ] 
| ſtances, and on all occaſions ; but only in its ex- 
tremes. This may be fairly inferr'd from the] 
text itſelf, For when the Apoſtle exhorts to be 
angry, and not ſin, or, in other words, to be- 
ware of ſinful Anger, he gives a clear intimation, 
that there are certain n and degrees, in! 
that there] 
may be indignities of ſo flagrant a nature, as 
will be a complete juſtification of it; and ſome! 
Inſtances of ſuch heinous abuſe and injury, that! 
the moſt patient and candid temper, the moſt ge- 
nerous and improved beneyolence, cannot paſs 
them by without diſcovering marks of its Reſent- 
ment. In like manner, we find St. James advi- 
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$ av 1 

9 

1 
ü 

* 

3 

; 

3 


1 LY 


religion ſuch paſſages as theſe- 
VPraib and Anger- 
But now you alſe put off all theſe, Anger, Wrath, zi. 


j. faction, it is neceſſary that we examine 
far it may be called a natural Paſſion. 
mean by this, what may ariſe from peculiar habit 
of Body, and fo be conſtitutional with reſpect to 
particular Perſons ; but a univerſal Paſſion, that is 
| interwoven with the very frame of Human na- 
ture, For whatever we may think of ſingular 


Of Anger. 91 
When therefore we ſee in the ſame ſcheme of 8 EN M. 
Let all 
be put away from you; Epheſ. iv. 


|| Malice, Nc. I will, therefore, that Men pray Go ” 
| | every where lifting up holy bands, without Wrath 1 Tim. i. 
er Anger When, I fay, in the ſame ſchemes. 


of Religion, we find theſe paſſages, which ſeem, 
at firſt view, to repreſent all Anger as in itſelf un- 
| lawful; 
that we uſe in interpreting all authors whatſoever 
in order to preſerve a conſiſtent ſenſe) to under- 
ſtand them only of the exceſſes, the wild ungo- 
| vern'd tranſports, of this Paſſion. 
| ther, and explain them ſtrictly and rigorouſly, in 
direct oppoſition to other parts of the Revelation, 
we make Chriſtianity 
And beſides, that it both diſgraces our Saviour's 
Conduct, and diſhonours his Religion by ſetting it 
at variance with itſelf, ſuch an interpretation is 
| contrary to the evident reaſon of the thing; which | 
| teaches us, that Anger is not abſolutely criminal. 
Enn what caſes, and to what degree, it is a 
| lawful principle, I now proceed to conſider. 


we are obliged by the fame general rule 


If we go far- 


confuſed and unintelligible. 


And in order to ſettle this point to our ſatiſ- 
how 
J do not 


and accidental propenſities, which, perhaps, were 


| originally acquired by our Anceſtors by an in- 
i temperate way of living, and tranſmitted down, 
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„ Offender 


Of Auger. 


according to the ordinary courſe of Nature, to | 
their innocent unfortunate poſterity; whatever, I | 
ſay, we may think of theſe, we have the utmoſt | 
_ reaſon to believe, that every principle, which ap. 
pears to belong to Human Nature as ſuch, and iz] 
not the effect of a high uncommon fermentation | 
of the ſpirits, and a feveriſh heat of blood, may, 


within certain bounds, be lawfully indulged. 
Now this I take to be the caſe as to Anger, 


S 


e mate the general peace, good order, and wel- 


*« fare of Society.“ It is the firſt part of the de- 
{cription only, that can be properly ſaid to relate! 
to the Nature of the Paſſion itſelf; the latter H 


branch pointing out the end, which it was intend- 


| ed to ſerve; which end muſt alſo be conſiderd as 
the juſt bound, and meaſure, of every angry re. 
ſentment. And what I have here aſſerted is all Þ 


| thoſe Moraliſts can mean, if their meaning be 


rational and warrantable, who give this account 
of Anger, that it is < a deſire of Revenge.” For 
to puniſh only for the ſake of puniſhing, to deſire 


the miſery of any, from an inclination to ſee them 


ſuffer merely becauſe they have injured us, with- 
out deſigning either preſent redreſs, or preſervation 


from New inſults, or without any view to the good 


of Mankind —— This is downright III. nature, 
and Malice; and can be defended on no princi- 
* 


5 

1 

I 

: «Us 
| S 
2 

* 


which may be deſcribed thus: An Emotion? 
and Diſpleaſure of mind, on an apprehenſion S 
C of ſome wrong intended, or executed, againſt Þ 
% ourſelves, or others, for whom we are con-! 
& cern'd; and ſuch a Reſentment of the injury, 
as excites us to procure the puniſhment of the] 
ſo far as it is neceſſary for feli-F 
defence, for our future ſecurity, and to pro- 


8. = jou 


+a ac. as too ad wan £3 a oo 
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Of Hunger. 
. either of Reaſon, or Chriſtianity. 


1 a baſe and ſavage diſpoſition, that is inconſiſtent 
' with all juſt pretenſions to humanity and mercy. 


But ſuch a ſenſe of injuries, as I have before de- 


| ſcribed, not only diſcovers itſelf, to ſome degree, 


in all Mankind, ſo far as our experience and ob 
| ſervation reach (and therefore may be eſteem'd 
an original principle in Human Nature) but tends 
directly to the Publick good. 


The firſt Emotion, upon any abuſe and indig- 


| nity offer'd, ſeems to be an inſtinct implanted 
in moſt Animals, as well as in Men. And no- 
- thing plauſible can be urged, to prove it to be 
our duty to ſuppreſs his altogether z becauſe it 
cannot be don, 
ng the Human frame. 
the Paſſion, or Inſtini?, which we are now ſpeak- 
ing of, ſhould be extirpated ; ſince it is adapted 
to anſwer very valuable purpoſes. 
' ſtrong intimation that we think ourſelves 
wrong d it may juſtly be expected, in many 
.| caſes at leaſt, that it will prevent the farther pro- 

| preſs of the injury; and that the 
put ſome reſtraint on himſelf, for fear of the con- 
; ſequences of heightening our Anger. — 
| wiſdom of God is therefore eminently diſplay'd, 
in making the marks of this Paſſion ſo vi/ible, that 
generally, with all the art we can uſe, we are not 
able to conceal it; becauſe it is deſigned as. 


without altering and new-model- 
Nor is it fit indeed, that 


guilty Perſon will 
-The 


an immediate check to rudeneſs and violence. To 
which I may add, that the firſt Emotion is wiſely 
| ordain'd to ſerve another uſe, and that is, to excite 
| us to repel injuries, in caſes where an immediate 
| reſiſtance is required, by a more warm and vigo- 
j- | rous s ſelf. defence. 5 


G4 


For as it is 


And 


ve 


It argues 8 1 n . 
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And as for a Reſentment of abuſes and wrongs, 

It is frequently, in the way in which I have ſtated 
it, of eminent ſervice, to diſcourage inſolence and 


diſorder, maintain private right and property, and 
ſecure to the Honeſt and Peaceable, the advan- 


tages of Civil life. Whereas a tame, unreſenting, 
- unmanly ſubmiſſion under the greateſt provoca- 


tions, would be treated by Perſons of obdurate, 


or arbitrary, Tempers, or of boyſterous Paſſions, 


with Scorn and Cruelty, It would probably draw 


on freſh inſults and oppreſſions : So that neither 
virtue, nor atom nor Publick happineſs, could be 
ſupported, I ſhall only add, That the 
warmth and Reſentment, which we feel on being 
injured, has a direct tendency to raiſe, within us, 
a ſtrong abhorrence of every inſtance of baſe, un- 


generous, and abuſive conduct. For if we are 


fo ſtruck with it in others, when we happen to be 


affected by it; we muſt, naturally, one would 


think, condemn it in ourſelves. F hoſe, eſpe- 


and atlowable : 1 Feen o 


cially, who have the quickeſt and keeneſt ſenſe of 
wrongs, ought, of all Men, to be the moſt care- 
ful to avoid every diſtant appearance of Diſreſpeli 


and injury to their Fellow-creatures, And there 
can be no doubt, but that what I have now men- 


tioned was one deſign of the God of Nature, in 


making us ſo ſuſceptible of impreſſions of this kind. 


So that though the more immediate ſpring 
of Reſentment may, oftentimes, be Self-love, or 


conſiderations which are chiefly Perſonal ; it is, in 


its Conſequences, a Publick principle, calculated "M 
che common good of Mankind. Having thus 


men, that ſome degree of Emotion, and ſome 


Reſentment, on receiving injuries, are expedient, 


The 


Of Anger. 


The sx cop thing propoſed, viz, To i inquire, SE RM. 
| when they are carried to an Extreme; or, when 
our Anger becomes ſinful, and! IS indulged i immo- * 
dierately. And 5 


FirsT, The Paſſion of Anger has an undue 


| prevalency, when it breaks out, with violence, 
on every ſeeming provocation; when it is under 
| ſo little command, that the molt trifling circum- 
| ſtance will blow it up into a flame. 
| thing that can be ſaid in excuſe of this ! is, that it 
may be owing to an unhappy natural Conſtitution; 
ſor which great allowances are to be made. — 
But to this I anſwer, That ſuppoſing it to be a 
* conſtitutional diſorder, it is ſuch a one as ought to 
be corrected 3 becauſe Perſons of ſo unruly a 
{ Temper are not fit to live in Society: They will 
be continually diſgracing themſelves, and offend- 
ing others, by their extravagances. So that if 
| They do not ule their ſincere endeavours to bring 
| themſelves to a more cool and compoſed frame, 
and to allay the fury of this diſtemper, the per- 
nicious conſequences of which are ſo viſible ; what- 
ever foundation it may have in their original make, 
they are as juſtly chargeable with guilt, as if it 
was entirely of their own contracting. 


The only 


Again, SECONDLY, Anger is undoubtedly cri- 


| minal, when it exceeds the nature of the ſuppoſed 
injury, by which it is excited. This may be 
| done various ways, and particularly- 
wrong is but imaginary, and aggravated into a 
| real fault by our Pride, and ungovern'd heat of 
| temper —— or when it is not a "ef ned affront, 
but ſprings from ignorance, an officious imperti- 
nence, careleſſneſs, want of thought, and the like; 
which the perſons, who thus accidentally offend, 


when the 


would, 


96 / Ager. 5 
s x * u. would, perhaps, upon a gentle admonition, inge. j, 
VI. nuouſly acknowledge. Under one, or other, of Þ ,, 
Otheſe heads, we may eaſily range a great part of de 
thoſe ſuppoſed indignities, by which the Paſſion; e 
are inflamed and exaſperated to a prodigious height, in 
and which are ſo cruelly reveng'd. And if we ne 
make no diſtinction between involuntary offences, ca 
and thoſe that proceed from a deliberate maliciou; # 
intention; conſidering the giddineſs and levity, the an 
inattention and folly, the falſe ſentiments and pre. in 
Judices, of the generality of Mankind——frieni- # V 
ip, peace, and barmony muſt be for ever baniſhed ca 
cout of the World. But let it be allow'd, that the MW a + 
abuſes which we reſent are real: They may, cer. fer 
tainly, be capable of ſeveral mitigations —— The of 
perſon, whom we complain of, may be of the 
lame haſty and impetuous temper with ourſelvo ÞÞ 
He may be naturally ſuſpicious, and ima. i 
gine that he ſees ſomething in our conduct which Þ i 
gives him a juſt right to be angry Our behaviou Þ a» 
may, really, have been ſo unguarded, as to af. di 
ford ground for ſuch jealouſies; that he is ſlighted, 
impoſed upon, and treated rudely and ungene- 
rouſly—Or he may do that in an intemperate fer. 
ment of the blood, which is very far from his ua. 
tural and general diſpoſition 3 and which, when 
he grows cool, he is heartily forry for—All theſe 
(though they may not altogether excuſe) are, how- i 
ever, ſo many alleviating circumſtances, that 
ought, in equity, to mollify and abate our Anger; 
and if they are not conſidered, and allowed their 
due weight, it is evidently vitious, and exceſſive. 
J ſhall only add under this head, that ſome (which 
are called) injuries, are ſo ſlight and trivial, that 
they ſcarce deſerve bi Reſentment: z and to me 
loo 


Of Anger. 


to Retaliate. For to inſiſt upon punctilioes, and 
demand an adequate and rigorous ſatisfaction for 
every ſcornful look, every haſty word, every little 


no ill conſequences of any conſiderable moment 
can be ſuppog'd to follow, is the direct way to 
| ſtrengthen prejudices, and perpetuate a ſpirit of 
animoſity and diſſention; and, of courſe, it muſt 
increaſe the diſorder, and detriment to Society. 

| Whereas a calm and generous indifference in ſuch 
| caſes as theſe (which are moſt commonly beneath 
2 wwiſe man's regard) may not only bring the of- 
. fender to a ſenſe of his indiſcretion, but be a means 
he of preſerving the Public peace. 


he TIR pT, Anger is a criminal Paſſion, not 


76 | only when it exceeds i in degree, but likewiſe when 
1- ¶ it exceeds with reſpect to its duration. For while 
ch its more violent emotions continue, the Man is 
unit both for exerciſes of religion, and for a right 


af. # diſcharge of the offices and duties of his particular 
d, Fears and character; the longer it rages, he is 


de. render'd ſo much the more incapable of ſedate 


er. thought, and recollection: And if ſuch fits return 


' inſtance of diſreſpeliſul behaviour, from whence 


hol them entirely will be of much greater uſe, than $ = K. 


VI. 


14. frequently, and are, withal, ſo ſtubborn, as not to 


den be eaſily remov'd, it is to be fear'd, that they 


ele will end, at length, in a conſtant perturbation of 
| ſteady oppoſition; but the more we give way to it, 
it wil neceſſarily take the deeper root, and, ac- 
| Nature, muſt grow up, by degrees, to a Habit of 


| = us in the text, 701 to tet the Sun go down upon 
[5 our 


5 


mind. The moſt hot and cholerick temper may 
be cooP'd and moderated by a prudent care, and 


| cording to the known and experienc'd courſe of 


| tumultuous Paſſion. St. Paul has therefore advi- 
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and ruling principle within us. 


command of ourſelves. 


ſure, by Perſons afFually employ'd in the admi 


niſtration of Juſtice z which requires the cool 
attention, and moſt diſpaſſionate remper— When N 
we give a looſe to it in the preſence of thoſe wiv 
are fo much our Superiors, that it is treating then 


with diſreſpelt.— When we pay no regard to diff. 


reice of Characters, in ſhewing our Anger 


Ard when, upon trifling provocations, and for- 
ge ing the 9 of gratitude, we behave toward: 


—leſt it ſhould work itſelf into out! 
inward Conſtitution, and become an eftabliſh'q Þ 
To which I ſhall! 
add, (as having ſome affinity with this part of the! 
argument) that in order to avoid the exceſſes of ſþ | 
Anger, it may be preſcribed as a good genera | 
rule, that we do not ſuffer it, in any inſtance, u 
gain ſuch an aſcendency, as to controul the exe 

ciſe of reaſon; and that, be the foundation of 
ever ſo juſt (unleſs in caſes where an immedia: '; 
ſelf-defence is neceſſary) we defer expreſſing ou 
reſentment either by words or actions, till we ar 
able to reflect calmly, and have recover'd the du 
For while we are trau 
ported beyond the 2ſ of reaſon, we muſt unavoid.Þ 
ably err, in innumerable caſes, both with reſpet] 
to the occaſions, and the degrees, of our Anger 
and as we are not capable of conſidering and dif | 
_ tinguiſhing rightly, it may fall, indiſcriminatel . 
on the innocent, and the injurious. E 
Again, FOURTHLY, Anger may be hight I 
criminal, when it is neither (abſolutely ſpeakingÞ 
_ exceſſive in degree, nor in duration—merely f 
its being unſeaſonable, or very indecent in parti | 
cular Circumſtances —As when it is indulged 
with evident marks of Perturbation and Diſcom 


our 


dur our BenefaFors, whole former favours have been 8 E A u. 
wd ſo conſiderable that they ought to obliterate all, XII. 
all] ſenſe of leſſer injuries, with exactly the fame WW 
the warmth and height of Reſentment, as we do towards 

oF | others, to whom we are no way obliged. —Such a 

rap blind and undiſtinguiſbing Anger, as it confounds 

all order, and is inconſiſtent with a regular diſ- 

. charge of relative duties, on which the well- being 

f :Þ | of Societies directly depends, muſt be vitious and 

ar | inexcuſable, 

ou] But, Finally, Its moſt malignant and fatal ex- 

arÞ treme is, when it begets a ſettled ill-will to our 

du Neighbour, and degenerates into cruelty and re- 

nl enge. Though our bleſſed Saviour was angry 

1d. with the Phariſees on the account of their hypo- 

0 criſy and villainy, in deſigning to accuſe him of 

er | Profaneneſ5; for being a friend to Mankind, and 

i | performing beneficent miracles on the Sabbath-day; 
yet, he ſtill retained kind and tender ſentiments 
of pity and compaſſion : He lamented their in- 

hy veterate, and almoſt incurable, prejudice, and 

ng had a generous concern for their happinels. 

bi For we are expreſly told, that while he looꝶ- 

rt. ed round about on them with Anger He 

ec vas GREITV'D for the hardneſs of their hearts. And, Mark i iii. 
1% indeed, the ultimate view of all juſt Reſentment5- 

mi 1s the reformation of offenders, or, if that cannot 

τ be effected, the reſtraining their malice, and dif- 

hen couraging the like evil diſpoſition in others. If 

v0 therefore we form premeditated ſchemes of miſ- 

en chief, and purſue any with vengeance, for the un- 

e. natural pleaſure which we take in their miſery; our 
fury is quite barbarous and diabolical. A baſer, 

or: blacker, and more deteſtable complection of mind 

rb . 5 can 
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S x R u. Can ſcarce be imagined; ſince it is directly con-. 

VI. trary to the excellent character of the Supreme ] fil 
Being, and to every thing that is good, and ami- þ 

able. Thus have I pointed out diſtinctly the in- 


ful extremes of Anger: The next natural ſtep is, 


In the THIRD place, to offer ſome Remedi: Þ que 


againſt the exceſſes of this Paſſion. 


And I cannot but recommend it, as one of the iy 
moſt important of all, to mortify Pride. Proud! 
Prov. xxi. and haughty ſcorner is his name, ſays Solomon, whih Wi 


244 dealethin proud Wrath,——— This vice, as it is ex. 


travagant in its expectations, which Mankind are] 
not often inclined to gratify, finds infinite occaſion | 


of Anger in the minuteſt circumſtances; it mag- 


nifies a heedlæſs expreſſion, and an unmeaning indo- 1 
lent behaviour, into heinous and unpardonableÞ 1 
crimes; and is withal igſatiate and unrelenting in] if 

its Revenge. And could the moſt Paſſionate root 


out but this one evil principle, they would neither 


have ſo quick and teen a ſenſe of injuries, nor car- # 


ry ſo long and deſperate a Reſentment of them. 


They would ſtand leſs upon ceremony, and out- thi 


ward tokens of reſpe& and ſubmiſſion ; and, 


belt conſcious of their own imperfeCtions, Þ 1 


would be more mild and candid, more con- 


deſcending and favourable to the infirmities ol | 


others. 


Again, conſider what an indecent thing it is tot 
How it 


be tranſported to exceſſes of Anger ?- 
ſtains our honour as Men, and leſſens particular 
characters, which might, otherwiſe, be rank'd a- 
mong the moiſt deſerving——How, beſides diſ- 
fi guring the very external bodily form, it renders 

1.08 


derſtanding, obſcures all the glory of our intelli- 
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dhe Mind quite diſtorted and irregular How it 8 EA u. 
fills it with confuſion, and, by clouding the un- * 


gent Nature: So that all that is manly and gene- 


rous is loſt in a wild tempeſt of Paſſion. 


Reflect, likewiſe, on the pernicious conſe. 
Pence of unruly Anger, which are theſe— the 
los of inward ſerenity and compoſure; breaches 


* friendſhip 3 irreconcileable enmities; the moſt 


tal diſorder and violence naturally accompany*d 


with ſhame and remorſe : To which this thought 
| þ very proper to be added, that the firſt ungo- 
| yern'd tranſport, which we blindly follow, may 
be the abſolute ruin of our innocence and peace 
| for ever. 
mon, ſhall ſuffer puniſhment : 


| dually running into embaraſſments and difficulties] | 


A man of great Wrath, lays Solo- Prov. xix. 


For [as he is conti- 19+ 


if thou deliver him, yet thou muſt do it again, 


Let us conſider farther, in order to check and 


controul vaſh and intemperate Anger, what great 


| allowances we all need for ourſelves ; and thoſe eſ- 
pecially, who have the misfortune to be addicted to 

this vice. Let us frequently meditate on the won- 

| Cerful patience and forbearance of God, notwith- 
ſtanding our numerous and aggravated offences; 

and on the example of Chriſt, the adorable au- 

| thor of our religion, who was meek and lowly in 1 xi. 
Heart; who pray'd for his enemies and perſecu- 24. 
tors; 20, when he was reviled, reviled not a- Lake 
gain, when he ſuffered, he threatned not, but com- 
| pitted himſelf to him that judgeth righteouſiy. And 23. 
to theſe moderating and compoſing reflections let 
us join ſtrength and firmneſs of reſolution, and 

| maintain an habitual guard over our temper ; that 


XX111. 34. 
1 Pet. ii. 


we 
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8 * we may never be hurried, by its eagerneſs and im. 
petuoſity, beyond the bounds of reaſon and dif. | 
cretion. It is highly expedient (over and above] 
what has been already ſuggeſted) that Men, whoſp 
are ſubject to the impulſes of ſtrong Paſſion, care. 
fully avoid every thing that has a tendency to 777i | 
tate, and excite haſty and furious Reſentment- ' 
all petulant and contentious diſputes, which raiſe: 
ſpirit of contradict ion, and that, in hot conſtit. | 
tions, produces rage and inſolence; — in. 
an 
the company of ſuch Perſons, as are of the ſam 
turbulent fiery diſpoſition 3 whoſe Anger, by thei 
violently oppoſing each other, will be the mor 
increas'd, and riſe, very probably, to a ſhameii 
and fatal pitch of extravagance, Whereas if the 
chooſe to aſſociate only with Men of a gentle, calm 
obliging behaviour, all whoſe Reſentments anf 
under due command; they will not only keep 
out of the way of innumerable provocations, but } 
perhaps, be aſhamed of their own exceſſes. Theft | 
beauty of ſuch amiable characters will natural] 
attract and engage their eſteem, and ſtrongly ex. 


flaming diet, and intemperate revellings 


Cite to an imitation of them. 


Io conclude; To the obſervation of theſe rules 
it will be of great uſe to add ſincere and fervent 
prayer to God, who, as he framed Human Na 
ture, muſt thoroughly underſtand every part df 
its compoſition, and be able to influence all 
That he would graciouſ | 
ly aſſiſt us to regulate every diſorder, to aſſwage 
every rough torrent of Paſſion, and cultivate mild, 
benevolent, and peaceful principles; that aft 
having enjoy d, in this Warld, the natural ad. 


its ſprings of action. 
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*yantages of a meek and quiet ſpirit, in the inward 8 * K M. 
| Gtisfaction that attends it, and the ref; pet and VI. 
kind affections of our feilow-creatures, we may "TO 
be admitted into the manſions of perfect love, 
Jud tranquillity ; from whence Anger, Clamour, 

and Malice ſhall be for ever baniſhed ; and where 


there will be nothing, that can poſlibly diſturb the 


Friendſhip, harmony, and happineſs, of the refined 


and glorious Inhabitants, 


A „ 
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SERMON vl 


The time when hitte d wal # 
made known proved to be th 
fitteſt, from the ſtate and circum] 


ſtances of the World. 


Sen M 
VI. 


GA. iv. 4. 


But when the fulneſs of ti me Was come, Gu | 


fot forth bis Son. 


3 HE Goodneſs of God is not only em f 
0 nently diſplayed in the great and ſigm thi 


bleſſings which he hath conferred d 


Mankind ; but it may appear, likewiſe, in th 
very time fix d upon for beſtowing his favounÞ 
For we all know, from our own experience, th 
the deferring a benefit frequently enhances th: 
value of it, and, of conſequence, heightens ou! 


obligation to a Benefactor; and that an over- off 


cious haſty act of goodneſs may miſs of that v ? 


bability, it would have attained, if it had been | 


luable end, by being the tranſport of a firſt /n-Þ 
timent, or the effect of inſtindt, which, in all pro- 


more ſlow and deliberate, —To apply this to the 


by v 
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Chriftianity made known, &c. 105 
: argument I intend to purſue. Captious men have $# K u. 
been apt to abound in vain inquiries, and, among III. 
| others of a like nature, to aſk this queſtion— od ine 
7þ Why the Chriſtian revelation, if it be really 
| | 0 Divine, was not communicated ſooner F” =D 
| Iwhich, St. Paul has plainly intimated, 1n the text, 

12 N is ſolid and ſufficient anſwer, That preceding 
tf ages of the World were not fo proper for it: For 

1 wir fulneſs of time, God ſent forth his Son. 

J. e. at the time preſcribed and pointed out in the 
antient Prophecies, not from mere arbitraty plea- 
ſure, but becauſe it was, in itſelf, the fitteſt. 
Indeed, if the Chriſtian religion was abſolutely 
| e in the nature of the ching itſelf, to en- 
able Mankind to know and practiſe what it is 
heir indiſpenſable duty to know and practiſe, we 
ſhould have had reaſon to conclude, that it muſt 
have ſubſiſted from the beginning; or as ſoon as 
| this neceſſity commenced, But this is not the juſt 
FF fate of the caſe; becauſe the infinitely wiſe and i 
mi Tighteous Governor of the World can require no- 
Ina ing of his creatures, but what he has given them 
o capacity to perform. The natural conſequence 
tte bf which is, that every man does his duty, and 
ur py the end of that particular ſtation in which 


I 


1 r s 


tha be is placed, who acts up to the light and advan- 
the ages which he enjoys, whatever they are Chriſ- 
ou fanity, therefore, was only highly expedient, and 


ſingular bleſſing; but not ftrictly, and univer- 
ally, neceſſary. 


22 And from 3 it Wien, that we cannot in- 
Ir0- 2 either from the wiſdom or goodneſs of God, 
een chat he was, in a proper ſenſe, obliged o grant 


it to the World at all. For let us fee how the ar- 
gument ſtands: : The Chriſtian revelation was a 
-— 6. « ſignal 
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Sx n M. © ſignal benefit, and extremely deſirable, and there | far 


VIE. 


the one only may, the other muſt be performed ö 5 
the one are neceſſary at all times, the other ma 


receive Chriſtianity, than in former ages. 


moſt honourable to this excellent religion, that i 
ſnould be propoſed at this time; and that the ap- 

pointing and chooſing ſo critical a ſeaſon, for th 
- gracious interpolition of Providence, contributed 


firmer eftabli naachs of 1 its authority in the undes 


ee fore God was obliged to communicate it. But 
why this concluſion ? Are there not infinite other i * 
things, which, we are apt to imagine, would be N of 

of great advantage to particular parts of the crea. UPC 
tion, that are never granted ? —— And why ſhould 


it not be ſo? —Has not the Supreme Being the ab. "> 
ſolute diſpoſal of what is a matter of pure favour! Nit e 
Or do we make no diſtinction between acts of fu ¶ ane 
vour, and of juſtice ? Surely there 1s a vaſt diffe. W lars 


rence between them in the nature of things. Fo 


be proper at very few or fit to be granted only a wb 
certain ſeaſons, and not at others. dor 
The granting a Revelation, therefore, was not a 
a point of equity, but merely a conſideration d to 
wiſdom, So that at whatever time it ſhould ap- mu 
pear to have been moſt likely to anſwer its grand * 
deſign, that was, without doubt, the moſt e. Re 
dient and ſeafonable for the promulgation of it, | Iv 
therefore proceed to ſhew, 13 


Fi Rs r, That when God ſent forth bis Son, the 
World was, by various circumſtances, and a con- 
currence of preceding events, better prepared u 


SeconDLY, That, on ſeveral accounts, it was 


eminently to the ſupport of the Goſpel, and the 


ſtanding 


at the fitteſt time. 


| ſtandings, and over the conſciences of Men. And 8 K u. 
| I may add, 


Tüikpl v, That the time, which thetext ſpeaks 


| of, was the fitteſt period for Infinite wiſdom to fix 
upon; becauſe it was the moſt proper for the pro- 
| pagation of Chriſtianity, for two reaſons that are 
of inconteſtable weight :- 
it could be more eaſily ſpread from one nation to 
another 
larger and more exlenſive progreſs. 


-The FIRST 1s, that 


The sEcON D, that it might make a 


Let us now briefly examine, how each branch 


of this argument may be ſupported : Which will 
not only exalt and enlarge our idea of the wiſ- 
dom and wonderful conduct of Divine Provi- 
| dence, by plain inſtances of the utmoſt conſequence 
to virtue, and the happineſs of Mankind; but 
© muſt alſo highly corroborate the more dire evi- 
| dence for the Truth, and Oy on: our r holy 

E Region, 


The FIRST thing apa was to r That 


| when God ſent forth his Son, the World was, by 
a variety of circumſtances, better e to re- 
ceive his doctrine, than in former ages. 
ſeems to have been @ /cheme laid, by that Infinite 
unerring Mind who ſaw the events of things from 
the beginning, to carry on and complete this pre- 

| paration. It was the work of ages, and brought, 
by gradual advances, to its full maturity. And it 
will be uſeful for us to take a ſhort ſurvey of the 

| fate of Revealed Religion, from the earliet times, 
of which we have any authentick records. For, 

| by this means, we ſhall be led to diſcern a regu- 
| ar train of events, that, all together, make an ex- 


There 
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81 u. act and beautiful plan, and conſpire to one com. 


3 


and Idolatry. 


mon end. There will be found unqueſtionable 


marks of connection and reference, and conſe. 


quently of deſign, in the ſeveral parts of this 


plan; which ought not, therefore, to be imputed 


to a blind and random Chance, but to ſome wiſe 


and ſkilful diſpoſition, 


Immediately after the Flood, when the whole 


race of Mankind was reduced to NMoabꝰ's family, a iſ 
Revelation of the fundamental truths of Natural i 
Religion, and of the general immutable obliga- 


tions of Virtue, ſeems to have been entirely need. 


_ leſs: Becauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed, but that they 


ALL acknowledged and worſhipped the only Ma- 
ker and God of the univerſe ; and, beſides, they 


had juſt ſeen the moſt ſtupendous and awful proof 


of His Power, and univerſal Providence; and, by 
the deſolation and ruin that had been brought up- 


on the old World, who periſn'd in the Deluge 
(of which there remained, every where, deplo- 
Table and moſt affecting memorials) they were ſuf. 
ficiently aſſured of the fatal conſequences of vic 
— Having, therefore, no need of! 

ſo general a Revelation, they had one ſuited to 
their circumſtances : Containing a grant of Animal iſ 


food; ordaining that Murderers ſhould be pu- 
niſned with death, (which was exceedingly pro- 
per to be enacted into a law with the ſtanding 
ſanction of Divine authority, when the inhabitants 


of the World were ſo few, and every ſingle lie 
| was of ſuch vaſt conſequence to the ſmall commu- 


nity of Mankind)——and giving them gracious 


aſſurances, to diſſipate their conſternation and ter- 
vor, and encourage arts and induſtry, that they 
had no reaſon to alarm themſelves with the fear 
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| of a ſecond Deluge, ſince it was the ſacred and in- S A u. 
e vio 'able decree of Heaven, that the waters ſhould VII. 
not cover the face of the whole earth any more. 8 
is For ſome time after this, the World, from the 
ed eſtabliſhed laws and courſe of Nature, could be 
e but thinly peopled ; and, therefore, each having a 

© ſufficient ſhare of property, he could have no par- 


e ticular ſtrong temptation to invade the poſſeſſions 
a of others. An artleſs and unaffected ſimplicity of 


manners, generally, prevaild. Labour was neceſ- 
ſary to procure the ſupports of life; Ialeneſ and 
1. | Luxury were, in a great meaſure, unknown, 
Mankind muſt have had too little intercourſe, to 


5 be the inſtruments of corrupting each other to 
that degree of exceſs and diſorder, which has ſince 


Ty prevai'd. Of polite and faſhionable vices there 
ycould, in general, be no great danger, when there 
1 were neither multitudes nor ſuperfluities *, Fu- 


15 marking, that the only conſider able number of wicked perſons, 
ie that the Sacred Hiſtory mentions in his period (where we 
u- have ſcarce any light, to our preſent purpoſe, from Profane 
{ Hiſtory) were the Sodomites ; whoſe dreadful and miraculous 
| deſtruction was as clear and ſtrong a 4i/covery, as could be 
„made, of the diſpleaſure of God againit their juſtly deteſted, 
ey and unnatural, crime; and render'd any other e : 


| EN, on that head, al ether unneceſſary. 
of +. 0 


4 perſtition and Idolatry were, however, introduced f 
My very early; to which the groſſer and more un- | 
I. thinking part of the World were too eaſily per- ; 
% | verted. But theſe inſtances of degeneracy were J 
N far from being univerſal. Many families ſtill ad- 1 
to herd to the primitive Religion of Reaſon and | 
Nature, and were untainted by the infection then f 
= beginning to ſpread itſelf. A ; general Revelation, { 
„ therefore, was not fo requiſite in 7/15 ſtate of things, | 
8 Fo confirm the truth of theſe obſervations, it is worth re- | 
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S * 190 as in ſucceeding ages, when Idolatry and Superſti- 
VII. 


tion not only increaſed, but became more compli- 
cated and barbarous. Nevertheleſs, ſome Perſons 
of charaſter and influence, ſufficient to engage at- 
tention and command reſpef?, were raiſed up to 
give a check to the growth of theſe enormities. 
Such a one was Abraham, a man of eminent 
name and authority in the Eaft, whoſe rank and 


virtues were honoured and rever d. And this 


ſeems to be all the remedy that was neceſlary to 


be applied in this infant ſtate of the World, and 
in the infancy, too, of Superſtition and idolatrous 


Worſhip, S VV 
But when Mankind multiplied, and form'd 


large ſocieties; and, in conſequence of this, Ido- 


latry was eſtabliſhed, and ſupported by the favour 
of Princes; and Prieſts were hired to defend it, 
which made it their intereſt to ſtupify and enſlave 


the People; in this fatal increaſe of darkneſs and 


impiety, God left not himſelf without farther wit- 


ne in that part of the World which was afterward | 
moſt noted, and from whence, therefore, true re- 
ligion might be moſt widely diffusd. Egypt was, 


in thoſe antient times, the ſource of learning, and 
the liberal ſciences ; but, withal, the nurſery and 


temple of Superſtition. Strange it is, indeed, that 
improvements in arts, and extravagance of idola- 
try, ſhould proceed from the ſame fountain; that 
a people ſhould be ingenious, inquiſitive, and 


diſcerning in other matters, and yet quite blind and 
infatuated in the affair of religion, which is plain 


and ſimple, and eaſily intelligible, in itſelf, before 
it is encumber'd and confounded by the addition 
of Human follies, But however juſt thus it was 


with Egypt in the firſt ages of its Fame: It com- 
| 7 ——_ 


r 
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i- municated learning and falſe Gods, to many coun- SE Au. 
i- tries; and, particularly, from thence it was, that, 
ns Idolatry paſſed into Greece, and was propagated 
to all the Veſtern Nations. Here, then, it may 
to be thought fit that ſome peculiar and ſtrong diſ- 
5. covery ſhould have been made of the true God; 
nt this being the principal ſcene of action, and ſpread- 
ding its influence far around it. And accordingly 
is the wiſdom of Providence ordered it ſo, that this 
to people had ſufficient means of better knowledge 
nd convey'd to them; firſt by Joseph, who, by a 
us miraculous interpoſition of Heaven, was intro- 
[© duc'd into Pharaob's preſence, and obtain'd the 
'd IF chief place in his favour z and, afterwards by the 
o. Patriarch Jacob and his whole family, who were 
ur brought to reſide in Egypt, But when the me- 
it, mory of Foſeph's ſervices and ſupernatural endow- 
ve ments was ſo far loſt, that the Mraelites, inſtead 
id of being protected, were, for pretended reaſons of 
1. State, harraſs'd by a moſt oppreſſive and cruel 
d ſervitude ; then Mofes was commiſſioned to per- 
e- | form ſuch mighty works as created aſtoni/hment 
3s, and terror; which aſſerted the ſupreme authority 
nd of the Maker of the Univerſe, and loudly de- 
nd clared the abſurdity and danger of a corrupt ido- 
at latrous worſhip: And, by their being wrought 
la- on this moſt renowned, on this publick ſtage of 
at the World, effectual care was taken to prevent 
nd all juſt ſuſpicion of impoſture. 


d After this again, in the paſſage of the Iſraelites 1 
in to the land of Canaan, an alarm was given to 1 
re many other idolatrous nations. And the extraordi- 1 
on nary events, by which the God of Heaven claim'd 

as his due honours, which had been transfer'd to 
4 | kEtitious and impotent Deities; theſe extraordi- 
—__ 3 8 nary 
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Sx & u. nary events, I ſay, from their very nature and 


3 


ſurprizing circumſtances, could not but be propa- 


gated to the neighbouring countries, and muſt na- 
turally excite wonder and curioſity, ——But here, 
as far as we can learn from hiſtory, the matter 


was forced to reſt, For how far the more remole 
parts of the World were then peopled, doth not 


clearly appear from any authentick teſtimonies, 


Or if we ſhould allow without evidence, and, 
perhaps, againſt probability, that they were plen- 


tifully ſtock'd with inhabitants, yet ſtill, for want 


of an open communication, nothing farther could 


be effected. 

What wiſer method, thamkire, could be pur- 
ſued at ſuch a junure, and after ſuch trials to re- 
form that celebrated people, from whom truth, 


if it had prevailed among them, was likely to 
have been ſpread (as error was actually propaga- 


ted from the ſame ſource) to a greater part of the 


World, than from any other quarter; I would 


aſk again, what wiſer method could be taken, 
than to ſeparate one nation from the reſt by pecu- 


liar laws and cuſtoms, in order to maintain among 
them the acknowledgment and adoration of the 


true God, and the general principles of Virtue 


and Natural Religion? When the moſt probable 


means of promoting an entire, or very extenſive, 
reformation, had proved unſucceſsful, the chief 
thing to be ſtudied was, how to prevent a univer- 


ſal corruption; and to uſe the utmoſt precaution, 
by a conſtitution adapted to their circumſtances 
and low conceptions, and by reſtraining their fa- 


miliar intercourſe with Idolaters, that one people, 
at leaſt, might be preſerv'd from the common 
taint: Fe rom whom rays of light ſhould be oo 
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d | tered abroad, to illuminate, in part, the thick 8 2 * f 
4 garkneſs that overſpread the intellectual creation VI 9 
*- © from whom Divine diſcoveries, and juſt principles l 
of religion, ſhould be gradually diſperſed, till the 

= ÞÞ ftate of the World was ripe for a general Revela- 

non, to reſtore Mankind to the primitive paths of 

uirtue and happineſs. 

7 And this is the point, to which the whole con- 

5 6 duct of Divine Providence evidently tended. 

- Things were ſo directed and diſpoſed in the 


14 | courſe of Human affairs, as that the revelations 
made to Abraham, and to his family and poſte- 
| rity, might be advantageous likewiſe to the Gen- 
| tiles; and open the way for a univerſal reforma- 
+ tion. For (1ſt) By the captivities and diſperſions 
"> of the Jews, and their being mixed and incorpo- 


to rated with foreign nations, it is natural to con- 
cude, that theſe foreign nations muſt have acquir- 
he ed ſome general knowledge of their religion. There 
10 s a ſpirit of curioſity working in all Mankind, 
80 | that prompts them to inquire into the cuſtoms, 


genius, and religious doctrines and ceremonies of 
other countries. And, eſpecially, when a ſtrange 
people come to reſide amongſt them, it can't be 
ue Þ imagined by any one that is ; acquainted with Hu- 
le man nature, that ſuch inquiries will be neglected. 
'© The vulgar are fond of accounts of this kind, be- 
| cauſe they are always highly entertained with no- 
| velties ; and the more ingenious, for their informa- lf 
n, tion and ; improvement. By this means, therefore, | 
es it is ſcarce to be doubted, but that /ome knowledge = j 
of the true God muſt have been communicated, 
and better principles of virtue eſtabliſhed in the 
minds of benighted and ſuperſtitious Gentiles : 
| Eſpecially, as there 1s the greateſt reaſon to be- 
8 = 8 lieve, 
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Sx = u. lieve, that ſeveral of the captive Fews were zea- 
WY 


lous for their religion, and for the honour of 
the God of Jrael, and would diſplay his Supreme 
authority in ſo ſtrong a light, as muſt have been 
calculated to convince the truly Honeſt and Inqui- 
ſitive, whoſe minds were not quite ſtupified by 
bigotry and vice. When, indeed, we reflect on 
the fatal prejudices by which the generality arc 
enſlaved, in favour of the Religion of their birth, 
their education, and country, we ſhall not think it 
likely, that very many converts would be made; 
but, on the other hand, it is abſolutely incredible, 
That the eſſential truths of Natural Religion, 
Which are all plain, and certain deductions of rea- 

fon, ſhould not gain a conſiderable number of Pro- 
ſclytes, by being fairly propoſed, and candidly 
examined. Let it be conſider'd again, that 
the captivities of the Jets were frequent, and that 
they had been known for ages before our Bleſſed 
Saviour's appearance, and in the greateſt Empire 
of the World; to the Babylonians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans; by means of which, thoſe uſeful princi- 
ples that prepared the way for the reception of 
Chriſtianity, muſt have been more Laan ors 
ipread, 

But there was e important event, that 
concurr'd with thoſe already mention'd, and not 
only ſerved to diffuſe good general maxims of 
religion, but ſome idea "of the prophecies of the 
Old Teſtament; and that was the tranſlation of 
it into Greek by the command of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, King of Egypt, in order to its being de- 
poſited in the Royal Library at Alexandria. For 
by peruſing this tranſlation, which many, doubt- 
leſs, would be induc'd to do, as it was made yr 
2 - 
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a. the order of ſo great a Monarch, and gave an 8 _ 
of account of the hiſtory and religion of ſo odd a 
ne people as the Jews were repreſented to bez I 
4 hay, by peruſing this tranſlation, Men of learning 
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©] | and ingenuity might acquire that knowledge in a | | 
by WY ore complete degree, which was ſcatter d among 1 
on the vulgar more looſely by converſation. And 3 
ro il that what has been advanced, under theſe latter 


% beads, is not mere ſcheme and conjecture, but has 

all the marks of probability that we can reaſon- 

| ably deſire, is evident from the actual reſult of 

the whole, which is atteſted even by the Heathen 

Hiſtorians : viz. ++ That an expectation of a 

great Prince to ariſe in Judea, prevaiPd 

„ throughout all the Eaſt, about the time of 

| « Chriſt's coming.“ 

Now then it is undeniable, that the preparatory 

bat ſcene was brought to its criſis, and due perfection 
And therefore, i in this fulneſs of time, God ſent 

, | forth his Son. 5 | 

Let me add farther, that Philoſophy had been 

I employ'd, with its utmoſt art, to civilize the 

World, and refine the manners of men. In a 

ſtate of rude and uncultivated Brutality, there is 

generally a reſolute inattention to all new diſcove- 

| ries, Bigotry, grafted on groſs Ignorance, is al- 

ways ſtubborn and untractable. Or elle, ſuch a 

| ſtate of deplorable darkneſs is attended with a 

| ſtupid liſtlefſmeſs and indolence, without any con- 

| cern and thirſt for knowledge. Chriſtianity, 

| therefore, in ſuch extremely diſorderly times as 

| theſe, could ſcarce have had any chance for ob- 

| taining a fair hearing; upon which account it was 

| utterly improbable, that it would be embraced 

and ſubmitted to. But it was likely to wich 
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Ss  w. with more candour and juſtice, when Humanity 


VII. 


and Politeneſs prevail'd: And this, it muſt be 
allowed, Philoſophy had in a great meaſure intro. 


duced; but not a reformation in any important 


Points of religion. Beſides, curioſity was excited, 
and a ſpirit of inguiry was become more com- 


mon; and as, together with this, juſter ſentiments 


of Moral Virtue were likewiſe propagated, there 


was a ſolid foundation on which to expect, that 


ſuch a religion as the Chriſtian would meet with 
the leſs oppoſition, becauſe it fixes Moralily 


on its right baſis, and exalts it to its ſublimeſt 


pitch. . 
Thus have I largely ſhewn, that at the time 
appointed, by the infinite wiſdom of God, to re- 


veal himſelf to the Gentile world, as well as to 
the Jews, Mankind, in general, were better pre- 


pared for a favourable reception of the Goſpel, 


than in former ages. And I have made this to- 
pick the main ſubject of my diſcourſe, becauſe 


there can be no circumſtance more material. For 
the progreſs of truth, in ſome ages and nations 
more than in others, has always been found to de- 
pend on a concurrence of ſeveral cauſes, that have 


led the way to it; and, particularly, on the pre- 
vious entertainment of ſome right and juſt princi- 


Ples; on previous ſoftenings of prejudice; and che 
increaſe of civility and openneſs of mind, 


The szconD Obſervation, winch I propoſed, 
was this, That it was moſt honourable to the 


Chriſtian Religion, that it ſhould be propoſed at 


the time when its pretenſions were actually made 


known; and that the chooſing fo critical a ſea- 
1on, for this gracious interpoſition of Providence, 


contri- 
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contributed eminently to the ſupport of the Goſpel, $ xx u. 
„and the firmer eftabliſhment of its authority in the VII. 

underſtandings, and over the conſciences, of Men: 


b | | Many Objections, that might, otherwiſe, have been 
d raiſed againſt it, are hereby effectually ſilenced 3 

n. and its ſucceſ is a much fairer and ſtronger pre- 
W ſumption of its intrin/ick goodneſs, and of a com- 
e manding Divine energy accompanying the publi- 
cation of it, than, as far as appears, it could have 


been in any other period, of which we have a diſ- 
1 tinct and particular account in hiſtory. 

t I ſhall begin with remarking, That, at 7his 
© time Chriſtianity was moſt likely to be examined, 
and canvaſſed with care and exactneß, when Phi- 


ard of right Reaſon, will appear more amiable, 
and ſhine with a brighter luſtre; and, of con- 
ſequence, it is likely to make the deeper impreſ- 
ſion, and to be a more uniform and ſteady prin- 
ciple of a pious and virtuous behaviour. 
. Again, ad the Chriſtian religion been pro- 
mulged in times of univerſal darkneſs, or in coun- 
tries, where ſcarce any traces were to be ſeen of 
thought and reflection, or of any perceptions 
above thoſe of mere Animals, its adverſaries 
would have been x to inſinuate, that the pro- 


— 


ny E loſophy had worn off a great deal of the barbarity 

to ot more ignorant ages; when the ſcience of Mo- 

„ aality was much ſtudied and improved, and di/- 

el. utes, and an oſtentation of knowledge, were 

o. © grown faſhionable. Religion, in all the branches = 

e of! it, is an act of reaſon ; and therefore the reſto- ö 

r ration of it to its original truth and integrity was | 

s Fiteſt to be attempted, when wiſdom and rational h 

le. inquiry moſt prevailed. For truth, the more l: 
| ſtrictly; it is ſearched into, and tried by the ſtand- 1 
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greſs which it made was owing altogether to the 
ſottiſnneſs and barbarity of the people, among 
whom it was introduced; who had no rule by 
which to diſtinguiſh between truth and falſhood; 
and whoſe ſuperſtitious fears were ſoon influenced, 
and their credulity and want of -judgment eaſily 
impoſed upon, to miſtake cunning tricks for mi- 
racles. But as it took deep root, ſpread, and 


flouriſhed, notwithſtanding the oppoſition that was 


made to it by the bigotry of the vulgar, and the 


Power of the great, combined with the moſt re. 


nowned wiſdom and ſkill of Philoſophy this is a 
triumphant and glorious circumſtance, that gives 
it a diſtinguiſhing dignity, and ſhews the uncon. 


troulable force and energy of Truth. 


And to. mention but one thing more : As thi 


excellent religion was not propoſed to Mankind, 
till after Philoſophy had made its utmoſt efforts 


and was found to A unequal to the great work of 
rectifying epidemical and dangerous errors (For 


the miſerable multitude ſtill continued to be cap- | + 
tivated by their Prieſts, and held depraved ſenti- 


ments of religion, which, in many caſes, corrupted 


their moral character) as, I ſay, Chriſtianity was 


not propoſed to Mankind, till Philoſophy had ex- 


erted all its force, and was found to be weak and 
ineffectual; the expediency and eminent advan- 
tages of it can no longer be diſputed ; nor, of 
conſequence, the obligation we are under to re- 
ceive, and improve with the devouteſt venera- 


tion and gratitude, this extraordinary inſtance of 
the Divine fayour and goodneſs, 


I now W 8 to the THIRD Head, viz. That 


the ale, ſpoken ao in the text, was the fitteſt for 


infinite 


at the fitteft time. 


he | infinite wiſdom to fix upon, becauſe it was the 8 = K u. 


'S I moſt proper for the propagation of Cariſtianity, 

97 he greateſt part of the known World were 
now united in one empire, under the Roman 
power: So that the intercourſe between Mankind 
vas more univerſal, and travelling to remote Na- 


ever been under any other of the great Monarchies. 


Vas In this period, likewiſe, the World enjoyed 


before unknown; which was another very favour- 


"= [ble circumſtance for the propagation, and ſettle 
5 nent, of the Goſpel. For amidſt the horrors 
7 — 


| kan The general attention is engaged by vicło- 


Ped. The principal queſtion depending, that em- 


"0 ploys ſpeculations and inquiries, hopes and fears, 
P- Wis, which ſhall be eſtabliſhed, Liberty, or Servi- 
_ : de. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that the genera- 


The preachers of new docti ines muſt, Shen eſpe- 


ment of the Governing powers; every innovation 
will be repreſented as, in a peculiar degree, dan- 


re- Neerous; and is likely to be ſuppreſſed by all ima- 
Ta- [vinable methods of craft and violence : And, be- 
; of ſides, the communication between countries, of 


bat Wie and partial, 
nite Þ "BS II. 5 1 Now 


tions more eaſy and commodious, than they had 


a degree of peace and tranquillity for a long while 


and deſolations of war, the minds of men are 
diſtracted, and their thoughts fuctuating, and con- 


ies and ſriumpbs, or by ſcenes of devaſtation and 
ruin. The fate of nations is the point to be decid- 


Pity will be ſedate enough to examine, and purſue 
truth, with diſorder and confuſion all around them. 


Ically, be obnoxious to the ſuſpicions and reſent- 


loppoſite pretenſions and intereſts, being ſhut up, | 
the propagation of true religion can be but! imper- 
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Now all theſe inconveniences, which attend: 
ſtate of war in general, were the real ſituation 
and ſtate of things, for a long time before ou 
bleſſed Saviour's appearance. But after the moi 
polite and flouriſhing parts of the World had, fu 
ſeveral centuries, been diſquieted and ſhaken by 
frequent revolutions of empire, and harraſſed with 
almoſt perpetual wars; in the reign of Auguſte 
Ceſar theſe competitions and convulſions cel 
And THex the Saviour of the World was born; x 
the ſubſtance of whoſe commiſſion was to aſſe 
the glory of the one eternal God, and promo 
peace among men; that amiable and generoſe 
ſpirit of unconfined Benevolence, which, if it pr 
vailed, would make cruelty relent, bend ſtubboriſ# 
pride, and allay the raging heat of ambition 
And it is farther obſervable, that the peace, which 
now ſubſiſted, was not only more univerſal, tw 
continued longer, than had been often known | 
the hiſtory of preceding times; by which mean 
among others, Chriſtianity became more eſtabli| 
ſhed, till, at length, the Roman Power, that hu 
ſeverely oppreſſed and perſecuted the profeſſors c p 


in 
it, ſubmitted, and owned its authority. in 
And now from what we have ſeen, with e {© 


ſpect to the paſt, we may extend our view to fi 
ture times. For as the Supreme Being muſt bM 
at liberty to confer favours which could not b 


claimed; and as he has been pleaſed actually u bu 
communicate a Revelation; we have ſome grounM 
to hope, that it hereafter may be (though we car _- 
not from hence alone conclude, that it certain 
will be) more univerſally diffuſed, And if then f 
be any ſuch future period, we may juſtly prep 
ſume, from what, we are convinced, was tit * 


; at the fitteſt time. 121 
1B) caſe at the frff promulgation of the Goſpel—— 82A u. 
ton that there will be ſufficient evidence to convince III. 
ou thoughtful inquirers, that 7his alſo is the fitteſt ſea- * 
not fon that could be fixed upon, to anſwer the gra-. 
fa cious deſign of Providence. 

1 oi There are ſeveral circumſtances already open d 
wif co our view, which demonſtrate that even now 
I Chriſtianity might be ſpread vaſtly farther, than 
nel it ever could be, during the continuance of the 
rn q Roman Empire. A. great part of the Globe 


Ti By planted by Colonies of nominal Chriſtians, 
maß which, but a few ages ago, was utterly unknown. 
eo And beſides the late diſcoveries and ſettlements 
pre ; in America, the commerce and trade of Chriſt- 
bor endom has extended itſelf to very remote Eaſtern 
we Nations; where the Roman Arms never penetra- 
1 ted; and where, it is probable, that the very 
name of Heathen Rome, even when it was in the 
Height of its Power and Splendour, was never 
Waun f heard of, Add to this, the modern improve- 
Lab. 1 ments in Navigation, which procure us an eaſy 
1 | acceſs to theſe newly-diſcover'd Countries; the 
intercourſe which we are capable of maintain- 
ing with the inhabitants, by the help of Per- 
© ſons ſkilPd in their ſeveral languages; together 
| with the invention of Printing, the moſt effectual 
method of i ov: rig and the eaſieſt of diſper- 
ſing, Knowledge —— Which all concur to facili- 
| tate the propagation of the Goſpel, beyond what 
| could reaſonably be expected 1 in preceding ancient 
times. | 
But the critical period for db Chriſtianity 
| the univerſal religian, does not ſeem to be yet 
| come. Many obſtacles remain; and ſeveral neceſ- 
| fary r for this great event are ſtill 


G. 
1 2 wanting. 8 


to ji 
{t b 
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Sz nM. wanting. However we ourſelves can eaſily 
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imagine a certain conjunure, that would be pro- 
per; and a conjunure, that, it is far from being 


an extravagant ſtrain of preſumption to believe, 


may happen, conſidering the frequent, and at 


ſome times the more ſurprizing viciſſitudes and 


revolutions in the courſe of Human affairs, 


& For if the uſe of Printing became eſtabliſh. 


ed, and, of conſequence, ingenuity and free- 


« dom of inquiry gained ground, in the vaſt 


ce Turkiſh Empire, and both were transfer'd from 


e thence to other Mahometan States; and if thoſe 


4 Chriſtians, who are converſant with Infidel na- 
<« tions, would behave towards them with juſtice 
« and generoſity, and treat them like Men, and 


ce not, as if they were of an inferior ſpecies, like 
© Brutes or SLAVES; if they would ceaſe from 
« corrupting the Morals of the Mahometan, or 
of the Pagan Idolater, while they were per: 


e ſuading him to turn to their religion; if they 


« would give ſubſtantial and ſhining proofs, that 
they were not wholly intent on worldly gain, 


ce not influenc'd by a rapacious Avarice, nor fond 
« of Luxury, nor devoted to Iutemperance z il, 


on the contrary, they honoured their profeſſion 
by the practice of thoſe engaging virtues which 
* rhe Goſpel inculcates, and were aſſiduous in 
improving in the minds of thoſe, whom they 


e call Indian Savages, exact notions of morality, 


and in inſtructing them in the principles of 
Natural Religion, as the firſt ſtep towards their 
«© embracing the Chriſtian; and if, building on 

this foundation, they gave only ſuch accounts of 


« Chriſtianity as were connected and rational, in- 
* ſtead of diſcouraging "wu by unnatural and 
roll + barbarous 


lily | « barbarous repreſentations of the Deity, and af- Ss Nu. 
| « fronting reaſon by ſenſeleſs and incredible My- XI. 
„ ſteries:” Then we might juſtly apprehend, 
that the time was drawing nigh, when over AL Zach. xiv. 
| the earth (as the Prophet hath foretold) there ſhall 7 

ble ONE: Lord, and his NAME one; or, in the lan- 


ro- 
ing 
Ve, 


11s, 
1ſh. 


ree- 
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guage of St. Paul, when the fulneſs of the Gen- Rom. xi. 


| tiles ſhall come in, and ALL Iſrael Hall be ſaved, The — 
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1 he wiſdom af God in * Vas 


rious ranks, and ſubordinations 
of Human lite. 


1 Pr. v. 5. 


— all of you be ſubject « one 10 an- 
other, 


HE S op the e World. for the 
more glorious and clear diſplay of his 
perfect and unlimited goodneſs, has 


ſeſſed of various Endowments, and Excellencies, 
and Capacities for happineſs. This Revelation ex- 
preſsly teaches; and herein, as in moſt other 
points, it only corroborates, and carries to a 
higher degree of probability, the ſuggeſtions 
and intimations of the light of Nature itſelf. 
For as we plainly ſee, with reſpect to the 


creatures below us, that there is a regular and ad- 


mirable gradation, and, at the proper point, a 


form'd ſeveral orders of Intelligent Beings, poſ- 
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direct tranſition from one ſpecies to another; 8 s N u. 
ſo that where the Rational ends, the Animal VIII. 
begins, and appears to be cloſely connected with * 
it in the ſcale of Beings; and this prodigious 
| chain, that links the Univerſe together, 1s con- | 
| tinued, without any viſible interruption, down 
to things merely Inanimate : Upon obſerving | 
this to be the conſtant and unvaried courſe of Na- 
ture, our Reaſon juſtly preſumes, that the only ! 
defect, with reſpe& to extent of exiſtence, cannot q 
1s lie in the Rational World; which is moſt worthy 1 

to be diverſified ; and wherein, a variety of /«- 4 
| perior orders muſt be the ſtrongeſt and moſt ill | 
| ſtrious proof of the Divine wiſdom and 1 | 
| nity We therefore naturally conclude, that, 1 
in general, the ſame diſtinctions take place here, 
ass in the lower parts of the Creation; i. e. that 
there is a gradual aſcent from Mankind, whoſe 
reaſonings are minute and confus'd, laboriouſly 
| traced, and eaſily perplex'd, and their eapaci- 
| ties narrow and confined; that there is, I ſay, 
a gradual aſcent, through ſeveral intermediate 
| claſſes, to the Higheſt pitch of created Intellectual 
perfection, and Moral excellence. 
And to correſpond with this general Scheme, : 
which gives us the moſt enlarg'd and exalted 
idea of the regularity, beauty. and magnificence 
of the works of God; His Almighty power has 
| eſtabliſhed a diverſity, not only pon the whole, 
but in every particular rank, or kind, of Beings: 
| So that, in all, there is an exact harmony of de- 

| /, Eu, and operation. 
the | A difference of Powers, Characters, and Con- 
d- ditions, is eſpecially obvious in the Human Spe- 
a cles 3 the Individuals belonging to which are re- 
ect | „ 


— 


n 
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a Inſtead of didlracting their minds by needlef N 
FSubtilties, or amuſing their curioſity by inſiſt. 
ing on vain and airy 7 heories, inſtead of inflam- 


« blind and intemperate diſputes 


; 66 ſublime and amiable apprehenſions of God, and 
4 generous ſentiments towards all Mankind: In- 


$$ 
4 


The Wiſdom of God in the various 
markably diſtinguiſhed from each other. And « 
from hence neceſſarily reſult preheminence, ſupe. « 
rior dignity, and authority 1 in ſome z and depend. ÞÞ « 


ance and ſubjeftiou in others. But then, as, in «« 


ſome fort, the dependance is, and ever muſt be, 
reciprocat 3 and all Mankind are ſtrictly allied by ww 
Naiure, kept cloſe together by their common 
wants and infirmities, and indiſolubly united in 1 « 


point of Inter eſt, and the univerſal good; it muſt, N 00 
upon taele accounts, be acknowledged, that there 4 
is a ſolid ground, in region, for the Apoltle's ex. I « 


hortation 1 in the text 


That we ſhould ALL of « 


us be ſubject one to another. 7 


In the beginning of this chapter, St. Peter IL 
gives the Elders, or Biſhops of the Chriſtian I th 
church, ſome excellent rules for the due and faith. fr 
ful execution of their office; a ſtrict adherence to tl 


which would force a reſpect for it even from the = 
Inſidel, and the Libertine, as an office truly hon- t 
ourable, and eminently uſeful. Feed, ſays he, 


the flock of God, which is among You 


1 


00 ing their zeal to a degree of rancour and inſo. 
6c lence, and fomenting a Spirit of diſcord, by 


Inculcate 


( 


culcate the great and eſſential duties of the 
Goſpel, and the things which make for PEACE! 
Inculcate the Subordination of the Means of 
“Religion to the End, of Speculations and Ri- 
ruals to the eternal laws of Morality : _ Explain 
the peculiar doctrines of arif in ſuch a 


8 manner 


a : 


C 


a. 
* 


, 
. K 


F* 
ev 
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nd Þ manner, as to ſhew that they are conſiſtent Sinn; 
de. and reaſonable, and have all a practical and pu- VIII. 
d- „ rifying tendency: And, by theſe methods, 1 
in „ Cultivate in thoſe, who are under your care, 
be, „ important and beneficial Knowledge, and the | 
by * habits of univerſal goodneſs ; which are the 
„on „ health, the ſtrength, and life of the Soul. 
lin „ Neither ſtarve, nor divide, nor ſeatter the flock 
uſt, f God which is among you; but feed it.” The | 
ere i < Apoſtle adds, —Taking the overſight thereof, not | 
x. y Conſtraint, but willingly 3 not for filthy lucre, { 
but of a ready mind: Neither as being Lords | 
v r God's Heritage, but being enſamples to the 2 
| « flock, He then aſſures them, that—if they were + J 
| thus uncorrupt in their miniſtrations, and free 4 
from avarice and ambition; if, on the contrary, 
| they had a fincere and diſintereſted concern for [ 
the advancement of Chriſtianity, and the edifica- ; 
tion and welfare of the flock, i. e. of thoſe, who { 
are now ſtiled the Laity; and were exemplary for = 


| liberality and munificence, for humility, peace- 
| ableneſs, and moderation, and declining, rather f 
than greedily purſuing, the luxury of wealth, 
aud the pomp of Temporal grandeur They 1 
| might juſtly expect, when the chief Shepherd ſhall — 0 g 


appear, to receive a crown of glory that ada not 
| away, Having directed the Elders, whom we, 


| avoiding the plain Engliſh word, affect rather to 
call the Pręſbyters, of the Church; St. Peter, as 
| the occaſion was fair, and the advice natural and 

| pertinent, exhorted the Younger Sort of Chriſtians 
| likewiſe: And his inſtruction to them was, that 
| they ſhould /ubmit themſelves unto the Elder; or, | 
in other words, pay them all that reſpect and de. — 
| ference, whatever it be (and no more than that) - 
| which 
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S x « ». which their Capacity, their Experience, and their 
VIII. particular Stations and Characters, neceſſarily re- 


place among Mankind, as they are ſeverally di. 


Zea, ALL of you be ſubject one to another. 


order to prevent ſome groſs miſtakes, that there 


frame, and which depend not in the leaſt on vo- 


circumſtances; but, being inſeparable from the 
notion of Human nature as ſuch, can neither be 
alienatad, nor abridged : So that in every inſtance, 
which is properly of this kind, it is impoſſible 


on to another, or to any Human Power. 
it be aſd, what theſe Rights are: I anſwer, 


_ Conſcience. For as every man is in his own ori- 
ginal frame, and wholly, and only, from him- 


 farily follows (ſince without this ſuppoſition he can 


The wiſdom of Ged in the various 


quire. Then follows the text, in which the Rule 
is enlarged, and extended to every inſtance of 
mutual deference and regard that is proper to take 


verſified by their Situation and Rank in life :— 


Before I proceed to explain and argue this point 
more directly, it may not be amiſs to premiſe, in 


is a ſenſe, in which it may be truly affirmed of | * 


all Mankind, that they are by nature EQUAL; giot 


and that this equality is permanent and apalierble viti 


The violence of Oppreſſors may, indeed, infringe gag 


it; or the Superſtitious, thoughtleſs, and ſlaviſn {Whree 
part of the World may tamely give it up; but in Wing 


reaſon, and natural equity, it muſt always remain {Win | 


the /ame. My meaning is this, That there are {hoy 
certain rights that reſult from our very effential For 


luntary compact, or any extraneous and changing 


that one man ſhould be in a ſtate of juſt ſubjecti- 
If 


That che firſt and principal are the Rights of 


ſelf, a moral and accountable Creature; it neceſ- 


neither be moral, nor accountable) that he has a 
ſacred 


circumſtances of human life. 


ule ligion at all, it is ſelf- evident, that he muſt alſo 
of have a right, after deliberate and mature inquiry, 

ike to chooſe bis religion: Otherwiſe it can with no 
di- more propriety be ſtiled his religion, than another 


Man's underſtanding, temperance, fortitude, ge- 
neroſity, and other perſonal qualities, can be ſaid 
int to be his. Beſides, if we take away this right, 
, in Wwe ſuppoſe that he is obliged to be religious, and 
yet deny him the only means, by which it is poſ- 
Eble that he ſhould be truly religious: For Reli- 
gion is not a forced tye, nor a blind implicit ſer- 
vitude; but entirely a rational and voluntary en- 
gagement. Nay I may add farther, that if Men 
freely conſented to lodge a power, in the Govern- 
ing part of Societies, to judge and chooſe for them 
in all, or any, points that are purely religious, and 
bound themſelves to ſubmit to the Publick deciſion; 
al or if they agreed to confer a power to oppreſ5, diſ- 
vo- ¶ grace, and deprive any of the common privileges 
of good Subjects, for opinions or practices that 
are not at all of a civil concern, but relate to Con- 
ſcience only; the engagement, in both theſe caſes, 
muſt vacate itſelf, and the grant be iniquitous and 
evil: Becauſe they give up ſuch Rights, as are ab- 
ſolutely eſſential to the moral Conſtitution of Hu- 
man nature, and which, of conſequence, they can 
have no autbority to alienate and transfer; and 
might, with full as much reaſon, conſtitute another 
enormous and arbitrary Power, that, without 
making any diſtinction between innocence and 

| guilt, ſhould impriſon and torment the Body, and 

| deſtroy Life itſelf at pleaſure. It appears then to 
be the plain reſult of the whole, That, with re- 


ered and unchangeable right to judge and deter- S E x u. 
nine for himſelf. If he has a right to be of any re- VIII. 
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$ x = u. ſpect to nere Conſcience, Mankind are under » | 


VIII. 


The wiſdom of God in the various 


Juriſdiction, but that of Heaven — Among them. 
ſelves they are ALL upon level, and cannot be 
| ſabe one to another. | 

In like manner Men, as Men, have: an invio- 


: lable Right to be treated with Juſtice and Equity, 


I mean, when I ſay inviodable——not a Right, 


which Perſons tyrannically and miſchievouſly dif- 


poſed may not acquire 4 power to limit or ſet a. 
fide: but ſuch a one, as cannot, in reaſon, be 


oppoſed, or cancelPd ; which muſt ſubſiſt in the 
truth and fitneſs of things, as long as Human na. 


ture itſelf ſubſiſts. And this Right to ri juſtice 


is not only unalienable, but, like the Rights of 
Conſcience,- 
 warrantably cite his conſent, that another ſhall de- 
prive him of the neceſſary means to preſerve /fe, 
or arbitrarily invade his property, or deny him the 


equal in all. So that no man can 


reward due to his merit, or enſlave and hurt him 
by violence and oppreſſion ; or that any Society ſhall 
refuſe him protection and ſupport againſt injuries, 


or puniſh him though he is innocent, or treat his 
Honeſty and virtue as crimes : Becauſe all ſuch Con- 


duct is repugnant to the Original and Eternal laws 


of Nature, which the authority and will of Man 


can neither diſpenſe with, nor alter; it is, in effect, 
to deſtroy the World that God hath made, by in- 
troducing a new and unnatural Scheme of things, 


from whence nothing can proceed but univerſal 


Anarchy and confuſion.- 


The Conſequence, 


therefore, from the whole is ; plainly this, that with 
reſpect to the claim of common equity (i. e. whether 
it ſhall be allowed him, or not) the very meaneſt 


— . ſtrictly ſpeaking, be * to the great - 
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circumſtances of human life. 


; | controul of any earthly Power. 
Once more: Every Man, conſider'd merely as 
a Man, muſt have an inherent Right to Candour 


to expect favourable allowances ; and the neceſſa- 


ry offices of Humanity, and Charity: Becauſe his 
original frame is ſo weak and imperfect, that it 
expoſes him to involuntary errors, and unavoidable 
wants and infirmities. So that to aſſert the con- 


trary, to what I have now advanced, is to ſay in 


other words, that Mankind have zo right to be 
treated according to their Nature; which is a groſs 
abſurdity even to common ſenſe. And what is 
the general concluſion, upon allowing theſe pre- 
miſes ? —— Why it undeniably follows, that there 
can be no ſuch thing, as a natural ſtate of ſubjeZ7i- 
© on to a Tyrannical Power; which commands with 
inſolence, and an oppreſſive and lawleſs rigour. 

But though Subjection, in all the inſtances al- 
ready mention'd, cannot ju/zly be expected, ſince 
it is introduced entirely by the follies and vices of 


Men; it muſt, however, be evident from reaſon | 
and experience, that there are natural Subordinati- 


| ons likewiſe in Human life, ſpringing directly and 
| regularly from the eſtabliſh'd Conſtitution of the 
World. Difference of capacities, qualifications, 


and improvements, will, of courſe, occaſion de- 


pendence of ſome upon others, and a proportion- 
able degree of Subjection. Different meaſures 
of application and induſtry will, of neceſſity, 
form higher and lower ſtations. —Superiority in 


| reſpect of property, influence, arid uſefulneſs to 


the Publick, muſt create a diver/ity of Ranks and 


ö Characters. From the ſeveral unalterable e- 
lations, 
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The wiſdom of Cad in the various 


SIA M. /ations, in which Mankind ſtand” to each Other, 
VIII. there muſt ariſe Prebeminence, and $ ubordinatiy 


1 


Nay, if we carried our reflections no farthe 
than this general truth, that God has appointed 
Mankind to live together in Society, and, to that 
End, has planted within them ſtrong ſocial affec. 
tions and inſtincts, the point would appear ſufj. 
_ ciently plain; becauſe, in all Societies, there eve 


have been, and always will be, various diſtinctiu 
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of Condition and circumſtance ; which indeed ar 
requiſite, not only to their proſperous and flouriſh 
ing ſtate, but even to preſerve and hold them to 
gether. Suffer me now, to inquire yy 


In the IRST 3 For what End, it may rex 
ſonably be imagined, that the Infinite Creator 
| hath ordained this Diverſiiy; and wherein the 
wiſclom of ſuch an appointment conſiſts. Wha 
will enable us 


ee To apply the Subjection men. 
tion'd in the text, as the duty of All indiſcrimi- 
nately, to the different States and Orders among! 
Men. 


Iam FissT to inquire, For what wiſe End, 
the infinite Creator has appointed ſo great a Diffe- 
rence of Stations and Circumſtances in Human 

life. And, Ithink, one good reaſon which may 
be aſſigned, for the Diſtindtions made in the pre- 
ſent Conſtitution, is this. That the beauty 
and excellence of the Moral character might be 
diſplayed more conſpicuouſly, and in ſeveral diffe- 
rent lights. Indeed, if we conſider the matter ab- 
 fointely, it leems highly expedient, in order to the 

2 5 forming 


circumſtances of human life. 


| gyandcorreſpondence between the Moral World, and 
the other parts of the Univerſe. However this 
zs not all; and though i it be a circumſtance of con- 


| fiderable weight, yet it might not perhaps be ſuf- 
| ficient, of ſelf, and alone, to vindicate the frame 


of Nature. But the wiſdom and goodneſs of the 


Author of it appears Supreme and molt illuſtrious, 


when it is added farther, ——That as the inferior 
Creation is more artificial, elegant, and uſeful, 
through its variety; ſo the beauty of the moral is 


| more diſtin@ly delineated, by its being diverſified. 
Moral rectitude is ſo comely and amiable in itſelf, 
that it naturally attracts approbation and eſteem, 


q _ excites a generous pleaſure, in every view of 
it. So that in the more inſtances it is ſeen, its 
; bovelinck will be the more clearly diſcetn'd ; and 


this clearer diſcernment muſt be a more forcible 


Ab- 


and effectual motive to excel in virtue.- 


; | ſtract Weoriſts, bewilder'd in the mazes of Meta- 
Phyſics, might in many caſes, for want of unde- 


| niable and ſtanding examples, diſpute the beauty 
and uſefulneſs of it, and perplex the argument by 
crabbed and ſpecious ſubtilties; but when its beau- 


| ty and uſefulneſs are exhibited, and pointed out 


as it were to our very ſenſes, in real characters, 
| this in a great meaſure diſarms ſpeculative Sophiſ- 


try, and deprives it of that malignant influence, 
which it might otherwiſe have on weak and incon- 


| fiderate, or on preſumptuous and conceited minds. 


Again; The difference of rank and condition, 


from whence inferiority and ſubjection unavoidably 
| ariſe, is beſt adapted to a ſtate of Diſcipline ; in 


which it is delign'd, that Mankind ſhould be in- 


ſtituted 


| 2 
forming a completely regular and well- proporti- S K K M. 


„ on'd Syſtem, that there ſhould be a general analo- 4 9 
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SIA Mu. ſtituted in virtue, and trainꝰd up and inur'd to the 
VIII. 


a variety of Stations in Human Life was the belt 


be abſolutely neceſſary for their proper improve. 
ment. There are ſome whoſe natural diſpoſition 
is calm, generous, and communicative; others there 
are, whoſe 


conſiderate, modeſt and humble in Adverſity, and 


to forfeit all the Eſteem and Reſpect which he 


 portunities, for Perſons of every Conſtitution and 


The wiſdom of God in the various 


exerciſe of it, in order to their being hereafter ad- 
vanced to a more ſublime and perfect exiſtence, 
As the tempers and complexions of Men are vaſt- 
ly various, a diſtinction of circumſtances ſeems to 


paſſions are vehement and impetuons : 
The firſt of theſe would be cramp'd, and ren- 
der'd in a manner uſeleſs, if Mankind were in al 
reſpects upon a level; and the latter would have 
too much ſcope, and run into dangerous extrava- 
gances, in elevations of Power, and the licen- 
tiouſneſs of an affluent and independent ſtate, To 
which we may add, that we oftentimes find Per. 
ſons, who behave well and acquit themſelves with 
honour in one Circumſtance, acting meanly when 
they are placed in a contrary Situation, and ſtain- 
ing their Character to ſuch a degree, as ſurpriſes 
all who knew any thing of their former good Con- 
duct. For inſtance, a Man may be grave and 


grow careleſs, diſſolute, and imperious in Proſperi- 
ty. He likewiſe that was generous and condeſcend- 
ing, and very uſeful to his fellow-creatures, while 
he moved in a higher Sphere, may ſink fo much 
beneath himſelf when his Condition is altered, 3s 


had before juſtly acquired. So that we may con- 
clude with great probability, that the appointing 


method that could be taken, to afford proper ob- 


Genius, 
2 


circumſtances e buman life — 


ceptionable manner. 


ce, 
ft. there could have been but little room for exerci- 
to J ing thoſe Moral Virtues, which properly belong 


to a ſtate of Diſcipline, as they are peculiarly a- 
Wapted to ſtrengthen the inward temper, and beget 


h virtues of Patience and Contentment, of Com- 
poſure and Firmneſs of Mind under Diſcourage- 
ments and Difficulties. Nor could even the God- 
ite Diſpoſitions of Generoſity and Condeſcenſion 
dave been cultivated by ſuch various and impro- 
ping trials, if there had been no Stations of De- 
pendence and Subjeftion. 

Let me ſubjoin to this remark one obſervation 


| ore, and that is, That the Differences of Rank 
to promote the general happineſs. For it is evident 
guſh'd, if there was not a proviſion made of a 


ſufficient number of Perſons, to be employed in 


Genius to diſplay itſelf : Contemplative Men would 
dot have leiſure for illuſtrations of Religion and 
Morality, and Improvements in uſeful Arts and 


hus far, upon a level; in proportion as their out- 


and Nrard Circumſtances were equal. But the moſt 
ius, nſiderable point of all is chis, That as there is a 


Genius, to prove their Integrity in the moſt unex- J E R Me 
| Beſides, if this Scheme had not taken place, WW 


F confirmed habit of reſolution ; I mean, the man- 


and Condition in human Life are plainly calculated 


kt firſt Gight, that the Conveniencies and Comforts 
bf our preſent Being would be prodigiouſly dimi- 


laborious and ſervile offices, If this was not the 
Kaſe, the wants of the Animal nature engroſſing 
ilmoſt totally our Reflections and Care, there 
would ſcarce be any room for the more exalted 


Sciences: So that the intellectual Principle in Man- 
kind would be unoccupied and unrefined, and, 
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The wiſdom of God in the various 
larger Scope for ſublime and generous Virtue, up U 
on ſuppoſing a Diverſity of States and Conditions ® 


and as there are likewiſe more Opportunities for im © 
_ proving Moral Goodneſs to its utmoſt extent; t ©! 
framing the World, which was intended for a pro l 


; bationary Scene, after this Model, muſt have ben 
the fitteſt expedient that could be deviſed, for ad. 


vancing the ſupxeme happineſs of Mankind 
Which conſiſts unalterably in the internal ret 


tude of their Di/po/itions, and the exact and reg 
lar correſpondency of their actions with reaſo fe 
and the Law of God. [itr 
It will ſtill be aſk*d; what ground there is f th 
our being exhorted in the text indefinitely, at 
without the exception of any particular CharactenW? el 
to be ſubject one to another ? To which it 1s lug 
cient to anſwer in general, That there may be C 
Subordination in ſome reſpects, where there is en 
evident Superiority in others: And as, beſii fu 
this, the Wants, Dependencies, and Obligation 
of Mankind are, in various inſtances, univerſi be 
and mutual; there muſt be, as I have before d "'c 
ſerved, a natural and ſolid foundation for the Ru 
1 The Duty here recommended is, n 
Inferiors, a proper Subjection; among Equii - 
Reſpect, and Submiſſion 3 and in Superiors, wh 
in our language, we would rather chooſe to aſe? 
f c ondeſcenſ. on: Which 1 now Proceed * 
In the sxconD place, to explain more diſtind i lik 
1 upon the principles and reaſonings contain eſt 
under the former Head, the ſubſtance of wid the 
may be reduced to this general Propoſition ; Thuſſſthe 
in every Station, that Submiſſion and Condeſcen} ly 4 


ought always to be practiſed, which beſt becon 


,” 


ci reumſtances of human li fe. 
us, and will render us moſt ſerviceable, in it; or, 8 EN M. 
in other words, which is the ſureſt proof of our Yau . 
awn moral rectitude, and tends to the Common Good © * 


of our Fellow-Creatures, And what will this 
be, when the rule is applied to Particulars ?f—— 
I anſwer (1ft) That it is the evident duty of Infe- 
rors—— To maintain a humble, peaceable, and or- 
erh behaviour, and acknowledge, in a proper 
way, the Superiority of thoſe who are in a higlier 
rank, of whatever kind it be——to pay a due de- 
ference to ſuperior Wiſdom, and ſubmit to be in- 
ſtructed and enlighten'd by it; and if at any time 
they oppoſe Perſons of this character, not to do 
it in a poſitive and confident manner, but witn 
reſpect and caution, and a modeſt diſtruſt of their 
own Abilities to reverence likewiſe ſuperior 
Goodneſs, and propoſe it as a Pattern for Imitati- 
on——and to expreſs all becoming Regard to 
ſuch as are advanced and dignified, either by the 
more immediate gyreftion of Providence, or by 
the wiſe Eſtabliſhments of Society. This beha- 
viour is abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe it is the Baſis 
and chief Support of the relative and ſocial Virtues 
in inferior and ſubordinate Characters. 

As it relates to the conduct of Equals, the Du- 
ty recommended in the text is this —T'o preſerve 
an affable and obliging Deportment; to be mild, 
gentle, and compliable; and rather to decline, 
than aſſume Pre-eminence: For theſe are the moſt 
likely means to ſecure a conſtant harmony, and 
eſtabliſh mutual eſteem and friendſhip. This is 


the expreſs doctrine of St. Paul in his Epiſtle to Rom. 4. 


the Romans, who has adviſed Chriſtians to be kind- 10. 
ly affeFioned one to another, with brotherly Love— — 
in honour preferring one another, Every modeſt 
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8 E R u. Man muſt be conſcious of ſome ſecret imperfecti. 
VIII. ons that lefſen his own character; and this wil 


than himſelf, and, conſequently, to yield to them 


of the ſame Apoſtle elſewhere, to eſteem thoſe, 


extends to Superiors, it muſt include in it 
manity; being favourable to their indiſcret1ons, 
ready to relieve their wants, and generouſly dil 
all Mankind belong to one claſs of Beings, though 
Providence, for wiſe reaſons, has made a Diſtinc- 
may be concealed under low and deſpiſed Cir 
tinguiſhed figure, and create" Amiration, if they 


Creatures to be in reſpect of ourſelves, it is verj 
_ probable that we make a much lower figure in th: 


more exalted order. And let us aſk -ourſelve 
calmly, in order to kill the ſeeds of Pride and 


| ſhould facrifice the indiſputable Rights of Man. 
kind, reſulting from their natural Equality, to ac- 


real merit in them? And whether we cannot 


The wiſdom of God in the various 


naturally incline him, according to the doctrine 
who are in other reſpects his Equals, to be better 


the claim of Superiority, 
Finally, So far as the Exhortation in the tex 


That they be eaſy of acceſs, and behave toward 
thoſe that are below them with meekneſs and hu 


poſed to conſult and act for their welfare: Becauk 


tion between them in the Offices of Life; and be. 
cauſe a ſuperior Genius, and a ſuperior Virtus 


cumſtances, which, perhaps,qgvould make a dif. 


were brought out of obſcurity. How inſigni 
ficant ſoever we may think ſome of our Fellow: 


Univerſe, if compared with innumerable other in. 
telligent Beings, who were originally form'd in: 


Imperious Conduct, whether it be fit that we 


cidental and precarious Advantages, that have no 


maintain all the neceſſary decorums of Life, and 
the 


| circumſtances of human ti fe. 139 10 
| the Deference due to our particular Characters, 8 E x M. 
without Stiffneſs and Arrogance, and a Scornful III. 5 
and Rigorous Treatment of our inferior Bre- 
thren? 
Let nothing then be done e Arife, or vain- Phil. ii. 
glory, but in lowlineſs of mind. Look not every 3—8. 
nan on his own things, but every man alſo on the 
WE things of others. Let this mind be in you, which 
vas alſo in Chriſt Feſus : Who though he was in 
© the form of God [or deputed to repreſent his perſon 
and act in his name] did not greedily covet the con- 
| tinuance of this high honour ; 5. made himſelf of 
| 10 reputation, and took upon him the form of a ſer- 
| vant, and was made in the likeneſs of men; and be- 
ing found in faſhion as a man, he humbled himſelf, 
and became obedientunto death, even the death of the 
3 Teh The moſt exa'ted among Men, be they 
erer ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed by their Rank and 
; euer are ſuch worthleſs, ſuch diminutive Crea- 
tures, when compared with the image, or repre- 
| | {entative, of the invi/ible God, with that glorious 
Being by whom all things were created; that the Col. i. 5, 
example of his Divine condeſcenſion muſt, if 16. 
| they are Chriſtians, and have any regard to de- 
cency of Character, ſhame them out of their 
| haughtineſs and inſolence. But to what extreme 
| contempt and infamy does it expoſe the pride and 
| oppreſſion of leſſer Tyrants, in the common Sta- 
tions of Life? In theſe, a ſtern, ſupercilious, and 
| diſdainful carriage is an awkward and unnatural | 
vice; and in all, I have already ſhewn it to be 
as unſuitable to Human Nature and the Reaſon of 


| things, as it is inconſiſtent with the Chriſtian 
temper. 
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SERMON IX 


The Glory of God beſt perde by 


the moral rectitude and happinef 
of his Creatures. 


I Co R. x. 31. 


7 bether therefore ye eat or drink, or what 


 ſoever ye do, do all fo the 8hory f God. 


. 
WW 

muſt be rude and indigeſted, that every man i; 

obliged to conſider his nature and its faculties, his 

ſituation and character, what he is in himſelf, and 

| what becomes him as @ part of the Univerſe, in or- 

der to form a right ſcheme of conduct. Theſe 
two things are equally to be regarded the im. 

portance and dignity of his nature in itſelf, and 

the Relations he ſtands in to other Beings. 
If he is abſtracted from all conſideration of his 


N cllow-creatures, and retires inward, quite exclu- 
5 ding 


principle, wichout which all our ſpeculations b 


s EN u. 1 is an undeniable truth, . a fit Fo 
and reaſonings about Religion and Morality 1 


17 
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; ding the World around him, to raiſe and culti- S M u. 


vate a contracted private happineſs, his notions of IX. 
E duty and of the proper regulations of his Manners 9 
muſt be very unjuſt and defective; becauſe he be- 
© haves like what be is not, and quite forgets what 
be is; and acts as if he had the whole of Human 
Nature in himſelf, as if he was ſingle, unallied, 
and independent. On the contrary, if he has ſo 
much Complaiſance for others, and pays ſuch an 
| undue reſpect to their Sollicitations or Example, 
as to join with them in ſcenes of Debauchery and 
Corruption; if he ſuffers his affectation of Good- 
nature, and defire to be thought obliging and con- 
formable in Society, to hurry him into wicked 
exceſſes which are repugnant to the Law of his 
Mind, and the immutable ſtandard and rule of 
right: In this Caſe likewiſe he gives evident proof 
that he does not underſtand his own frame, he con- 
tradicts the obvious and unqueſtionable den of it, 
and acts like one who has blind ſocial Inſtincts 
OF. ĩ ĩͤ v 
| The perverſeneſs of Conduct, the defect of 
Moral character, in both theſe Inſtances, is im- 
© mediately perceived and cenſured. But there is 
another inſtance equally clear, in which it is not 
© ſo readily allowed; and that reſpects the firſt and 
© greateſt, the wiſeſt and beſt, of all Beings, and 
the regard we owe to him. He is the Life of the 
World, the Spirit, that animates and governs the 
immenſe frame of Nature; to him our relation is 
} indiſputable, our obligations are infinite: We can- 
not exclude him from the Univerſe without deſtroy- 
ing it——and ſhall we ſhut him out of our ſcheme 
of Morality ? The relatious we ſtand in to Men 
are acknowledged to be the foundation of various 

EE on K 4 Offices, 
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SER m. Offices, of indiſpenſable neceſſity, and the utmoſt 
IX. importance in Human life; and can it be, that 
dur relation to God conſtitutes no tie, no bond of 
Duty? Is it unfit that we ſhould act as if we were 
born only for ourſelves, without having any concern 
for the welfare of our Fellow-creatures ; and are we 
at liberty to live as without God in the world ? No- 
thing can be more abſurdly, more inexcuſeably m 
wicked: For it ſuppoſes the Univerſe to be all I m 
Greature, and no Creator; all Effect, and no Cauſe, 
Beſides, a ſenſe and humble acknowledgment of | ſion 
Dependence muſt, in the nature of things, be a; |. 
much a right Senſe, and a proper Acknowleds. 
ment, with reſpect to God, as to any other Beings, 
Sentiment and expreſſions of Gratitude muſt be 
at leaſt as juſtly due to the infinite univerſal Bene. 
factor, as they can be to inferior Benefactors; 
from whom the kindneſſes we receive are leſs, but 
our claims greater. So that he can neither be a1 
truly wiſe Man, nor ſtrictly ſpeaking a moral Man, 
who confines the whole of virtue to temperance, 
juſtice, and benevolence, and neglects the rational rea 
duties of Piety. For is God che indulgent and 
tender Parent of mankind; and does he deſerve 
no Reverence, and filial Affection? Is he the un- 
exhauſted Spring of Good; and not to be ador'd 
for his boundleſs munificence and liberality ? E 
he our ſupreme Governor, righteous, merciful, 
| and condeſcending to our Infirmities; but not 
| worthy to have his Authority publickly acknow- 
| | edged, and to receive univerſal Homage and 
| Submiſſion ? Ts he tranſcendently amiable, and in 
his moral Character the brigheſt and moſt conſum- 
mate Pattern for our Imitation ; and are his Ex- 
cellencſes not fit to be celebrated, to be contem- 


pied 
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| plated with wonder and delight, to be ſtudied; S n u. 
and carefully tranſplanted into our own Minds, IX. 
and diſplay'd to the view of others? Can we re- 
fuſe to pay theſe natural Honours where they are 
ſo juſtly and eminently due; and to him, whoſe 
unmerited bounty has ſupply*d our paſt Pleaſures, 
from whom we derive the preſent Good, and 
muſt expect all that is to come. All this is 
moſt ſhameful impropriety and indecency of Con- 
duct, even to common ſenſe. And the Conclu- 
bon from the whole ſtands thus 
a good Man, who acts up to the law of his Na- 
| ture, and ſupports its true Honour As he a- 
mong us is a good Member of Society, who is ſin- 
cerely concern'd for the Honour of his Prince and 
Country. — 
thoſe rational Beings, only, are good Subjects of 
the univerſal King and Lord of the Chatdon, 
whoſe ultimate view it is to promote his 25 | 
and the deſign of his moral Government. 


That as he is 


So, by an exact parity of reaſoning, 


But can the Glory of the Almighty God be in 


reality advanced, and render'd more reſplendent, 
by ſuch diminutive Creatures as we are! Can the 
eternal Majeſty of Heaven receive an acceſſion of 
| Greatneſs, or depend in the leaſt, for the Support 
of his Sovereign Honours, on our Follies and 
| Imperfections ! Far be it from us to indulge a 
thought ſo vain and arrogant with reſpect to our- 
| ſelves, and fo injurious and degrading to our 
Maker. His Glory is in truth nothing elſe but 
| the Pre-eminence, and unrivalPd Dignity, that re- 

| ſults from his ſupreme Dominion, and from his 
| infinite Perfections manifeſted in the Conſtitution 
of Nature, and the Preſervation and Government 
of the Univerſe. And from hence it follows, 


that 
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Se u. that it is e/ential, and immutable, and mult alwa 
IX. fhine with an undiminiſhed unfading Luſtre, All 
- ' VYthat we can do is to cultivate a ſtrong ſenſe of it, 
and impreſs it upon our own minds as an habitual 
principle of humble Adoration and Reverence of 
the Deity ; and repreſent it to our Fellow-Crea. 
tures in a juſt and engaging light. This is the 
general ſenſe of the advice given 1n the text, and 
a ſenſe, that expreſſions of the like import fre. 
quently bear in the holy Scriptures, I ſhall quote 
a few paſſages out of many others which might 
be produced. Thus we are told, that all 7h: 
3 . promiſes of God in Chriſt are yea, and in him ame, 


unto the Glory of God; i. e. to the manifeſtation 4 
of his mercy and faithfulneſs. Again, when 


Jeſus heard of the ſickneſs of Lazarus, he ſaid, 


John xi. 4. This ſickneſs is not unto death, but for the Glory P 


God [the Diſcovery of his Power and Goodneſs] 


that the Son of God might be glorified thereby. 
or acknowledged and ſubmitted to as the true 
Meſſiab. In like manner, Abraham is ſaid not 
to have ſtaggered at the promiſe of God through 
unbelief, but to have been ſtrong in faith, giving iÞ 


Glory to God, i. e. declaring his firm belief of 
God's Veracity, and Ability to perform his moſt 
difficult Promiſes. And hence it is, that to glo- 
rify God ſignifies, in many paſſages of Scripture, 
no more than to praiſe him, and proclaim his 
Excellencies. This ſenſe is aſſerted in expreſs 
7 terms in the following ſentence of the goth Pſalm, 
Ver. 23. ——}H/hoſo offereth praiſe glorifieth me. And to 
the ſame purpoſe are the words of St. Luke, And 

Luke ii. ſuddenly there was with the Angel a multitude of th: 
13, 14. Heavenly Hoſt praiſing God, and ſaying, Glory 10 
Sead in the bigbeſt.— The method which I in- 


tend 
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| courſe i is, 


75 
E. 
Iu 


Fi nsr, To explain more particularly the duty, 


things to the Glory of God : And then 
Io point out, sEcoNDLY, ſome falſe notions 
relating to the Glory of God, and the proper ways 
of promoting it; which, I apprehend, will be 
© W found in reality to fully and eclipſe his ho- 
t W nour, and to have been of vaſt diſſervice to Re- 
1 ligion. a 


j 3 The r1RsT thing propoſed is to explain more 
particularly the Duty, which St. Paul has recom- 


„ mended, of doing all things 20 the Glory of God. 
And in order to underſtand it aright, it is abſo- 


bitely neceſſary that our foundation be good: I 


hall therefore begin with obſerving, that the 


elevated and awful Character. But the Glory re- 
ſults only from hence, that it is a Character of 


by Wiſdom, a Dominion of Righteouſneſs, Grace, 


but prodigious Deformity, and ſtupendous Ruin. 
0 For an eternal and infinite Principle, that is ca- 


d4pricious, unjuſt, and cruel, can only forebode 


1: WW Confuſion and Miſery to the Creation, and muſt 
'0 I excite the ſtrongeſt averſion and terror. So that 


„if by our falſe ſpeculations we diveſt the Deity of 


| | tend to purſue in the remaining part of this diſ- 8 _ 


3 which St. Paul has recommended, of doing all 
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Cory of God muſt conſiſt chiefly in his moral 
Excellencies. Eternity, and Immenſity, irreſiſt- 
ible Power, and unbounded Dominion, are, it 
mut be allowed, grand ideas, and form a moſt 


eternal and immenſe Goodneſs, a Power conducted 


and Clemency. Without theſe more mild and 
E amiable Attributes, we have a view of nothing 
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Sx x his Equity and Mercy, we deſtroy all his title to 
IX. Veneration and Honour; and our Deteſtation and 


Dread of him muſt increaſe, in proportion as his 
Power is more abſolute, and his Dominion more 
extenſive and unlimited, From whence it fel. 
| lows, that we cannot in an exact and proper man. 
ner diſplay the Glory of the Divine Character, un. 
leſs we have carefully ſtudied what is the moſt 
 eworthy and adorable part of it; nor can we dif. 
parage the Deity ſo much by confuſed apprehen- | 
ſions, and little childiſh Conjectures, about his 
abſtract Nature and Eſſence (where the moſt Phi. 
loſophical inquiries have only ſerved to demonſtrate 
the weakneſs, and at the ſame time the preſumption, 
of Human reaſon) as by errors relating to his 
moral Perfections. It is now natural to examine, 
by what methods the Glory of God, in the ſenſe 
in which it has been above explained, will be moſ 

effectually promoted. And 
Pins, One principal way, by which God i 
£lorified, is the Moral Refitude of his reaſonable 
Creatures. If we ſurvey the vaſt Fabrick of the 
Material World, whence is it that it fo loudly 
_ proclaims the Glory of the Eternal Architect 
Why by following its primitive Courſe, continuing 
to be govern'd by its original Eſtabliſh'd Laws, 
and maintaining the ſame exquiſite Structure, the 
lame Proportion and Harmony, the fame admir- 
able uſes and ſubſerviency to one general end, 
which it had in tbe beginning. 'The Heavens for 
inſtance (of which the P/almiſt expreſsly ſpeaks) 
declare the Glory of their Former only for his 
reaſon, becauſe they ſhew' what is -REALLY his 
handy-work; and preſerve that beauty that mag- 
nificence and fplendour, and thoſe beneficial in- 
fluences. 
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| fluerices, which were the contrivance of his infi-S x N M. 

i | nite Wiſdom, and the effect of his wonderful IX. 

Operation. But if inanimate Nature was defaced 

and perverted, and the ſeveral parts of it were 

jumbled together in a wild confuſion, though there 

might ſtill appear through its ruins ſome faint 

Z glimmerings of the Creator's Glory, yet it could 

not ſhine, as it now does, with a clear and ſtrong 

light. Nature, in ſuch a ſtate of Diſorder, would 
ſeem to be an unfniſb'd piece at beſt; it would 

look only like à 5ketch of ſome great and noble 

© deſign not brought to perfeltion; and be depriv'd 

of thoſe lively ſignatures of inimitable Still, thoſe 

marks of ſupreme and unlimited Goodneſs, which 

I diſtinguiſh and adorn all the genuine works of 

N ; Heaven. | 

And as it is in the Natural World, it holds' ex- 

3 atly the ſame in the Moral. God is never more 

| glorified, or, in other words, the excellencies of 

his nature are never more eminently and honour - 

| ably illuſtrated, than by the perfection of his In- 

telligent creatures: Becauſe then the maſter-piece 

| of all his works appears in its right order, and 

| correſponds with the idea and model of it in the 

Divine mind; and it muſt conſequently demon- 

| ſtrate, with more convincing and unexceptionable 

evidence, both the wiſe deſign of its Author to 


1 — — FF 


excite our admiration, and his vaſt eſſential good- —_ 
| neſs to raiſe our love and gratitude, —T his 1-414 
. h 6 1 = 
may be laid down as a good general rule, which {03 
} reaſon cannot diſpute——that as it tends more 3 


20008 

to the credit of any Artificer, or, in other words, il 
to diſcover the curioſities and real beauties of his 5 
art, to have his work in the order in which he in- 5 
ended it ſhould be, and compleatly adapted to _ 
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8 RE R M. its peculiar Uſe, than to have it impair'd and 
IX- maim'd, which may raiſe a doubt about his own 
SV ſkill, as well as about the value of the work it. 
ſelf : So the perfections of God diſplay themſelves 
more illuſtriouſly in all the parts of his creation, 
and ſtrike the mind more forcibly, when hi 
works are fair, and in their original reſtitude, than 
when they are deform'd and monſtrous. And 
| beſides they give leſs occaſion to ſceptical mind, 
inclin'd either from ignorance, or preſumption, 
or corruption of heart, to cavil; they give to 
ſuch, I ſay, leſs occaſion to blaſpheme the Auth 

of nature, and inſult his honour, 
And as the honour of the Creator is repreſent. 
ed in the brighteſt view in the Regularity and 
Beauty of his works; ſo the higheſt external and 
viſible glory of God, conſidered as a Governous, 
ariſes from the ſabmiſſion, and obedience of his ſub. 
jects. For they declare by this conduct, that they i 
think his laws equitable, and his rewards munit- 
cent and generous z and, by a chearful diſcharg: 


of their duty, they give the world a proof, that 
they conceive of his authority not as a uſurpa- 
tion, but as a natural and rightful tie, and of hi 


government as founded in juſtice, and exercisd 
and ſupported by lenity and mercy. Whereas al 
thoſe, who refuſe to conform to the eternal lay 
and rule of right, openly affront and oppoſe the 
ſupreme Ruler of heaven and earth, and do al 
that 1s in their power to render him mean and 
contemptible. 

SxconDLyY, We are nftrumental i in advancing 
the glory of God, in proportion as we advance 
the Happineſs of the rational and moral World, 
F or the End of the Creator, in giving * waz 
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to communicate Happineſs; and if he had ori- 8 8 
| ginally: intended, and abſolutely determin'd, that 
his reaſonable creatures ſhould be miſerable upon * 
the whole, this muſt have deſtroyed the founda- 
tion of that eſteem, and of thoſe elevated con- 
ceptions of him, which the wiſe and good have 
ever entertain d. And if the 4e%gn to commu- 
nicate happineſs was ſublime and generous in it- 
ſelf, and upon that account highly honourable to 
the Deity, it neceſſarily follows, that his Glory 
mult ſhine with ; a conſpi en luſtre in the ſucceſs | 
of it. 
| From what has been ſaid it appears, that the 
whole ſubſtance of the duty recommended in the 
text may be reduc'd to this That we hon- 
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1; our God, obey his laws, and be examples of 15 
„ ſtrict and univerſal virtue ourſelves; and en- | 
. < deavour to propagate a right knowledge of him, is 
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a juſt idea of Eis providence, a devout and re- 1 
1 4e yerent eſteem of his excellencies, and an ar- 5 
Ye &« dent deſire to imitate them,” If we take care, K 
at in the general courſe of our actions, to do nothing Ut 
0 inconſiſtent with this; if it be our fix'd and ulti- 1 
Us mate aim, and the principle that regulates and ; 

; directs our conduct; we fully comply with the 

al 


Apoſtle's exhortation, and may be properly ſaid, 
Eobatſoever wwe do, zo 40 1 it 40 the Glory of G od. I. 

now proceed, 

In the sg cop place, to point out briefly ſome 
00 falſe notions relating to the Glory of God, and the 

| Methods of promoting it, which, I apprehend, 

g I will be found in reality to ſtain and eclipſe his 
ce Honour, and to have Ben of valt d iſſervice to 
d. 8 82 | 
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they ought to be conſider'd as intimately and in- f 7 
ſeparably united. For to advance truth and N he i 
righteouſneſs is the end that the Creator had in N Ind { 


tion and faculties of Human Nature: This « ö We 


able, is the moſt odious reflection that can poſſibly WF} 
be thrown on his Purity and Goodneſs : We can. hic 
not therefore ſo effectually exalt the Glory of bot R 
theſe Attributes, as by a regular 3 of Virus 
and Happineſs. | 
Again, the bulk of the world are too apt w $02, 
form their notions of God from what they fel 


judices, and miſtaken ideas of perfection: And | Ka 


The glory of God promoted by the 
And the FIRST error, which is directly ſug. 


geſted by the foregoing Diſcourſe, is this, the % 


"making the Glory of God an End diſtinct from A 
the Perfection and Happineſs of Mankind; whereas 


view, and to which he has adapted the conſtitu- 
likewiſe the ultimate deſign of his Laws and Gr. 


vernment. And can we do him greater-Honou I Ja 
than by anſwering the purpoſes both of Nature, WW! 
and Providence? It has been already obſerv'd, 1 


that to ſuppoſe that he himſelf intended, that hi 1 
reaſonable creatures ſhould be vitious and miſer. MW 


in themſelves; from their own paſſions, and pre. 


whatever it be, that, for its grandeur or excel 


lence, is the chief object of their admiration, they Wi 

think they do him 3 by making it a 54 E 

of his character. Thus, for example, if any at inv 

naturally imperious, and eagerly deſirous of po- Why 
pularity; if they treat their inferiors and depen- 

dents like ſlaves, and expect to have their favour i 


purchas'd by cringing and flattery ; ſuch Perſons | 


as theſe, miſled and blinded by their paſſions, 


will be apt to imagine, that the great God like- 
wile is Oy" honour'd by I Templi, 


An 
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* | ſuppliant poſtures, fawning ſubmiſſions, and a fer- 8 E = . 
e vie dread of his Omnipotence : Whereas, in IX. 
truth, by repreſenting him as being pleas'd with WO | 
A uſeleſs exterior pomp, and with thoſe monuments 
of Pride and Tyranny which can only paſs, among 
de inconſiderate or the vain, for marks of juſt 
and ſubſtantial Glory They diſparage and re- 
pr proach his Wiſdom, and aſcribe to him what is a 
ü Vatkneß and a Blemiſh even in the Human Na- 
* Le. There are ſeveral other very groſs and 
dangerous errors, that have ſprung from the ſame 
+ WW ſource : Of which I ſhall only add one more in- 
, W fiance. Whoever has made juſt obſervations on 
Mankind muſt be convinced, that the majority, 
„In all degrees of life, are fond of Power, of arbi- 
y Ruic; and exerciſe the meaſure of power, 
which they are poſſeſs'd of, with ſeverity and rigour. 
And from hence we are enabled to give a natural 
Account, why the Glory of God, his chief and ſupreme 
lory, has been made to conſiſt in Dominion, and 
Hovereigniy; and why his actions have been ex- 
empted from thoſe general rules of Equity and 
„ Goodneſs, which are an eternal ſtandard of right 
d Wrondudt to all intelligent Beings without exception. ; 
Bu to ſhew that this cannot be a point of true N 
55. it will be ſufficient for me to remark, that 
f the Rules above - mentioned are not ſtrictly and 
i variably adher'd to, to be a Sovereign can poſſi- 
ply ſignify nothing elſe, —than to be a Tyrant. 
Another way, which ſome have thought neceſ- 
ſary to advance the Glory of the Deity is, to re- 
preſent the Nature of Man as totally depraved 
and enfeebled; and to aſcribe the whole of his 
Converſion from a courſe of vice (which is per- 
5 eerſely ſtiled his Natural ſtate) and of his progreſs 
1 V bo Lis II. L m 
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8 ER M. in true Religion and Virtue, to a Divine uncon. thi 


and with all theſe harſh conſequences, even th: 


troulable influence | 
freedom and morality of Human actions are de. am 


correct their errors, and are deny*d the neceſſary 


general exhortations of the Goſpel to repent, ant 
turn from our evil ways, and its promiſes ani 
_ threatnings, propoſed as Motives to ſuch a refer. 


than it is by the contrary ſcheme. For, ſureh 


not be the ſubject of Power: And it is neither a 
affront to Omnipotence to aſſert, that it is not abe 5 i 


diminution of perfect Knowledge, that it Goes not 
comprehend what is impoſſible to be known, 


opinions that properly belong to this head, and 
therefore I ſhall mention but one inſtance more; 


4. - ” 
2 ih, r 
. 


The glory of God promoted by the . 


But by this Scheme the © dig 


ſtroy'd; the /ins of the moſt obſtinate and har. 
den'd offenders (who are unable of themſelves tg 


Supernatural aſſiſtance) are excuſed ; the Piety d 
good men loſes all its hope of a Reward ; the 


mation, are render'd impertinent and trifling; 
Grace of God is not more exalted and glorife, 


it muſt redound as much to the honour of his Gul 


eſs, if the important buſineſs of Religion be pe 1 
form'd by the ſtrength of natural faculties, wha. 


we originally deriv'd from him; as it can do. 
ſuppoſe, that all Mankind are blind unactive A Ki 


chines, determin'd and conſtrain'd to be Religiu wes. 


by his immediate and irreſiſtible Impulſe. prir 
It has been thought by others, that it gives prac 
moſt glorious idea of the Divine Omnipotence, ue, t 


extend it to plain and direct Contradictions — En o 


Whereas whatever implies a Contradiction is nM 
capable of a real exiſtence, and conſequently cu amo 


Pence 


to effect what is impoſſible to be done nor 


hal 


It would be tedious to enumerate all the abſurd 


than 


moral reflitude of bis. creatures. 


in than which nothing ſhews more ſtrongly the pro- 
e digious deprayity of ſentiment, that may prevail, 
de. among Mankind. What I intend is this, — That 
ar. it has been judged to be a proper way of pro- 
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* 


t moting the Glory of God, to ract and torture 


mM (Conſcience, and maintain the cauſe of Religion 
by Violence and Perſecution. This may be 
th the glory of a Tyrant 
i thirſty 7nqui/itor——the glory of that malignant 


rethren. But to imagine, that a Being of eternal 


the glory of a blood- 


in; 25 who is ſtiled the Tempter and Accuſer of the 


1; Juſtice and Mercy can ſuffer his Authority to be 


Y infamouſly proſtituted, as to give a ſanction to 
Eto him than to deny his exiſtence : For it is ſurely 
"Wand deteſted by all. 

groſs errors into which others have unhappily fal- 


name, and let us worſpip him in the beauty of boli- 


mM Cruelty and Oppreſſion, is rather a worſe reproach 
better no? to be, than to be a Monſter : ; dreaded 
ber . Let us, my Brethren, learn, avoiding thoſs : 


Jen, to give unto the Lord the glory due unto bis 


0085. Let us take care, that neither by abſurd 
Principles, nor by an irregular behaviour, we diſ- 
es grace Religion, and bring diſhonourable reflections 

on the Author of it. Let us ſeriouſly endeavour, 


in our ſeveral Stations, and according to our re- 
N pective Abilities, to advance the Kingdom of God 


Wence, and Purity, the Empire of Reaſon over Ap- 
petite, of Truth over Ignorance and Error, Thus 
ſhall we have one View, and be animated by the 


ame Spirit, with the moſt exalted of our Species, 
the Saints in Heaven; who are repreſented as 
fur adoring God, and thus expreſſing their Devotion: 
and Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive Glory, a and Rev. bt 


ow Bs 2 Honour, Cub 


among Men; the Kingdom of Peace, Benevo- 


151 We glory of Cod promoted, &e: 


WY) 


created. —— May the God of Nature be univer. 
fally BTR ys of and celebrated, and the Reli. 
li gion of Nature rightly underſtood ; and for the 


8 1 K M. Honour, and Power : For thou haſt created a. . 
. things, and for thy pleaſure they are, and Were 122 


more perfect Salvation of Mankind from Dark. 

4 neſs and Superſtition, and the Slavery of Vice, 

1 may Chriſtianity ſpread its Light and reforming 

| Influences throughout the World : That at th 

name of Feſus every knee may bow, and every tongy 

confeſs him to be Lord, to the TY of God. {| 
Father, 
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SERMON X. 


} 1 he folly of imitating popular and 
F faſhionable vices 


E x 0 D. Xxiij, " 


Thou ſhalt not follow a multitude fo do evil. 


HE Infinite Creator hath planted, in al Sx WM 
Mankind, a ſtrong inclination to Society, Xx. 1 
I He hath alſo endued them with ſocial WW 9 
1 principles, with affections of Benevolence and 
* Compaſſi 100, to ſweeten and improve Human Life, 
and excite to a conſtant intercourſe of good Offi- 
ces. And for this we are highly indebted to the 
wiſe Contriver and Author of the Human frame; 
thus far all is beautiful, and calculated to ſerve 
moſt valuable Purpoſes. But the unhappineſs : 
hes here, that the natural inclination to Society is 
too commonly perverted and abuſed——It be- 
gets, firſt, a general Similitude of Opinions and 
1 Manners, and, by degrees, a Conformity to vi- 
| cious Cuſtoms and Manners: And thus it be- 
comes the Inſtrument of degrading and corrupting 
R- our Nature, which it was deſigned to elevate and 
refine, And as this is an error of ſo fatal a ten- 
5 . . ys 
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8 n u. dency, there was good reaſon for that particular 
PS Caution againſt it which we find in the text, 
Thou galt! not follow a multitude to do evil. In 

the * Diſcourſe I pr opoſe to conſider, 


In the rIRST place, the oreat Danger that 
there is, when Vice is prevailing and popula, 
that Men will fall in with the common Degene- 
. 
StconDLyY, I ſhall ſhew the inexcuſeabl: 
Folly of this conduct, and that there can be 10 
lauſible Pretence either of Reaſon or Intereſt, for 
imitating the ſinful Cuſtoms of the Age in whici 
we live, Qn the contrary, I ſhall endeavour to 
prove, 
Tuixprv, That we are under the ſtrongel 
Obligations to be /ingularly and inflexibly virtuous, 
in times of univerſal Depravity; and demonſtrate 
the peculiar Honour and Excellency of ſuch a Cha 
racter. 
„„ Ns r, 1 am to conſider the great Dange 
that there is, when Vice is prevailing and popular, 
that Men will fall in with the common Degene- 
racy. This is evidently implied in the text; 
which neceſſarily ſuppoſes, as the foundation f 
the Command or Exhortation therein given, that 
| the generality are too apt to conform to the ge- 
nius and manners of thoſe with whom they con. 
verſe, and to be carry'd away by the ſtream into 
all faſhionable exceſſes. And the cauſes of it are 
not conſtitutional, neither are they the peculiati- 
ties of Air and Climate, or an unhappy pliable 
diſpolis 


R 


popular and faſhionable vices. 


; diſpoſition in particular countries; but having 8 


| their influence is more likely to be univerſal, and 
much the ſame in all ages; till ſerious reflection be- 
comes more common, and better Princples of 
conduct prevail. 


The force of Cuſtom is, itſelt, prodigious and 


unaccountable. The bulk of Mankind are quite 
| enſlaved by it. They have little elſe to plead for 
| moſt of their opinions, and the uſages by which 
| nations are diſtinguiſn'd from each other. They 
imbibe the ſentiments, which it recommends, 
| with an implicit awe and veneration. Much 
more regard is paid to it than to the dictates of 
| right reaſon, which are but little known; and 
| where they might be better underſtood, are ſeldom | 
conſulted. The moſt ridiculous notions and 
practices, that can plead antient preſcription, and 
publick countenance, have frequently a reſpect 


paid to them, and are treated with tenderneſs, 


even by perſons of higher Character and Diſcern- 
ment; but they are almoſt idoliz'd by the Vulgar, 
and pr opagated with ſurprizing zeal and vehe- 
mence. Nay it is cuſtom, that has fram'd and 
eſtabliſnh'd, in a great meaſure, the ſeveral Reli- 
gions in the World, 
ſince Men appear to be ſo indolent, and inclined 


It is no wonder then, 


to ſubmit to and follow the public leading impli- 


citely, that Cuſtom is apprehended to give a ſort 


of ſanction to vice itſelf ; and hinders them from 


| diſcerning, in a clear and ſtrong TER, its mati 


| baſeneſs and deformity. 


{ We may add to this, that even flagrant: cor. 
| pions and inſtances of licentious behaviour, 
| L 8 when 
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ever been ignorance and prejudice, falſe ſhame, 3 
| weakneſs of reſolution, and ſtrength of paſſion, © , 


$ * 

| 
1 
| 
1 
"* 


A 


The folly of imitating 


St - Me when they are general, of conſequence grow more 


familiar, and do not raiſe ſo ſenſible a diſguſt 
and averſion, as they would do if they were more 
unuſual ; unleſs the Mind be habitually and pow. 
erfully impreſs d by ſentiments of Virtue a Re. 

ligion. Our ſenſe of things in the moral World i; 
very much the ſame, as it is with reſpect to the 
natural. If Prodigies, and irregular appearances 
in Nature, were more common, we ſhould con- 
verſe with them with much leſs aſtoniſhment and 
reluctance. So likewiſe examples of Wicked) 
ſtrike with leſs horror when they, are aboundiiy, 
and appear in every ſtation of Life, than the) 
would do in an innocent and regular age, in whid 
they were rare and unfrequent, Nay, in ſuch; 
| Nate of Corruption as this, Men who are inclinet 
to the ſame kind of irregular practices, will eaſt) 
perſuade themſelves, chat what is ſo univerſal can. 
not be in any high degree Criminal; that the 
approbation and choice of the Majority is a ſtrong 
preſumption in its fayour ; a preſumption at leaf, 
that there is more of prejudice than argument 
againſt it; and that the reſtraints laid on the Pal. 
ſions, and the Notions ſo rigidly inculcated con- 
cerning the difference between Good and Evi, 
were invented by the ſubtilty and craft of Polit: 
cians and Prieſts, and are ſupported by Enthu- 
faſm. And when perſons are gone thus far, 

the ond tion is natural and direct to all manner of 
lewdneſs and impurity. 

Several other Conſiderations may be ſuggeſted 
to thew the eminent danger that there is, when 
Vice is prevailing and popular, that will ſpread 
like an Bafin, and become more and more i- 
demical.In this unhappy her, Oppor- 


tunities 


DV ini fo 


popular and faſhionable vice. 159 


: unities for the practice of it muſt of courſe be 8 E « M. 
more common, and 7. emptations to it more vio- X. 
lent and engaging: opportunities more convenient 


A 
for thoſe who are already corrupted, and tempta- 


tions more likely to ſurpriſe and enſnare the in- 

| nocent, —It will be inſinuated to the looſe imagi- 

| nation, that has entertain'd itſelf with a proſpe& 

of high delight from vicious Indulgences, and is 
thereby become ſuſceptible of ſtronger ill impreſ- 

| fions—than the Malignity and Guilt of evil actions 

is leflen'd by its being divided, and ſpread among 

| a Multitude : As if inſtead of being, each an inte]- 

| ligent moral accountable agent, the whole corrupt 

| maſs of Mankind was to be conſidered as one in- 
| dividual, of which every diſtinct offender is only 
a part. It will be ſuggeſted farther that the 

| infamy of an immoral courſe is in a great degree 

| avoided by its being univerſal z becauſe as larger 
numbers are ſharers in the reproach, leſs of it will 

of conſequence be fixed on particular characters 
that, on the contrary, the main Scandal lies on the 
ſide of Virtue, which ought to be relinquiſh'd to 

| eſcape the opprobrious ſtain of a narrow educati- 

on, unfaſhionable ſtiffneſs of behaviour, a ſullen 


gloomy reſerve, and the like and that flatter- 


ing, and bearing a part in the Vices of qhe Great 
| tends to procure their countenance and protection, 
and may be attended with conſiderable advan- 


tages. 

Finally, As a wicked Life can only be * 
ported by falſe principles, and one falſe principle 
prepares the way for a train of abſurd reaſoning 
Some may be ſo extravagant in their preſumptions 


as to imagine, that though the ſupreme Governor 
of 
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160 The folly of imitating 
lt; $ x « w. of the World, to prevent the Contagion from 
= X. ſpreading farther, might puniſh immorality if 
4 tere were only a few inſtances of 1t ; yet he is 
3 5 too merciful to treat it with this ſeverity when it 
4 ů become general, becauſe ſuch a method of pro- pre 
ceeding muſt make ſo great a part of his rational 
Creatures miſerable, whoſe happineſs was the end 2 
of their Formation. I have choſe to point out the 
minutely the ſeveral ways of impoſing upon them. ¶ Bu 
ſelves, by which men may be brought to join in I om 

publick Vices, becauſe theſe are the ſource from hif 
whence all their Danger ſprings: And they do ma 

indeed directly tend to a total depravation of ha 

Principles and Conduct. I now proceed to ſnew, 


SECONDLY, The inexcuſable Folly of imita- 1.1 
ting the finful cuſtoms of the age in which we of 
live —— And, FirsT, The very foundation, | 
which ſuch mean -ſpirited Sinners ſet out upon, is 
extremely wrong, viz. the opinion of the Mulli. 
zude, which 1s one of the moſt erroneous, incon- 
ſiſtent, and variable Rules we can poſſibly pro- 

ceed by. Upon this foundation, it was hardly 
ever known, that a rational ſuperſtructure could 
be fram'd either in Speculation or Practice, either 
in Religion or civil Life. For of the generality 
of Mankind it may be truly faid, that confuſes 
and unconnected notions pick'd up by chance, and 
rivetted in them by prepoſſeſſion and a reſolute 
inattention to better evidence, are in general, and 

| beſides mere animal perceptions, the ſum of their 
knowledge; and that theſe blind Prejudices, with 
a mixture of ſtrong Paſſions, are the governing 
principles of their actions. Joly 


1 will 


11 d fon ...... Ft . Sh 


2 — 


— 


I will not diſpute, but they are endued by the 8 2 & u 
great Creator with natural capacities, fitted for ac- X. 
quiring more ſolid and extenſive know 
perhaps in ſome inſtances, for making equal im- 
provements, if they had a ſuitable education and 
proper advantages, with many who are now diſ- 
tinguiſh'd (becauſe they go in a track wherein 
they are but /e/dom follow'd) for ſuperior abilities. 
But what appears to be the real ſtate of things in 


£ 
: | 
| guiſh'd by their indolence and ſenſuality.--It there- g | 0 ö 


| of truth, or the general practice as the ſtandard of 
right, we are likely to loſe both our Knowledge 
and Morality, and to have little elſe in the place 


of them but ignorance and ſuperſtition, And it bl 
has held true in almoſt every age, that none ever ff 
| reaſoned juſtly——who did not depart from the Rt 
| ſentiments of the vulgar in many things, and op- 1 
| pole their prejudices; nor acted a wiſe and i370 


matter of fact is undeniable, that the multitude 


God of Nature and Grace, for the little Know- 
| ledge they have had of Religion and Morality 
of which they would ſcarce have retained any idea 
at all, if the principles of both had not been ori- 

| ginally impreſs'd upon their minds, and afterwards 

| reviv'd by an extraordinary Revelation, And 

| what the light of Revelation has reſtor'd, in thoſe 
nations which are favour'd with it, inſtead of in- 


popular ana faſhionable vices. — 


ledge; and, EW - 


our own times; or, as far as we have the light of 
hiſtory to direct us, in all former ages? The 


have ever been perſons of very ſcanty and ſuperfi- by i 
cial reflection, indebted almoſt entirely to the 744 
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creaſing, they have rather obliterated and extin- 


fore we ſet up the general opinion as the meaſure 1 ö 


honourable part, becoming the dignity of their 
3 ee nature, 


The folly of imitating 


S x * M. nature, and the obligations of Virtue and rational 
X. Religion ſo far as they were led by the pre- 
WY gominant taſte and byaſs of the Times: Nay far. 
ther, one of the ſureſt ways that could be taken 


both to think and act wrong has been, implicite. 


ly to follow their guidance, the extravagance of 


their principles, and the licentiouſneſs of their be- 
haviour. And how indeed can it be expected to 


be otherwiſe at any time, if we reſign ourſelves 


to the direction of thoſe who ſeldom think; and 


whoſe opinions are ſo accidental, unfix*d, and mu- 
table, that it is impoſſible to reduce them to a 


conſiſtent ſcheme. # 5 
But perhaps it will be ſaid by ſuch that are in- 
volv'd in publick vices, and who follow the look 


manners of the age, that indeed they look upon 
the bulk of Mankind as hardly capable of judg. 


ing for themſelves, and conſequently, as very un- 
fit to frame opinions and preſcribe Rules for others, 
and therefore think it a diſgrace to them to have 


it 1magin'd, that they ſubmit to their judgment, or 
regard their example. No, The perſons whom 


they allow to lead are ſuch only, as are of diſtin- 
guiſh'd characters; who, by virtue of their high 
rank and liberal education, muſt have acquired 


extenſive views, anda more refin'd ſenſe of things; 


and are therefare the beſt judges of true worth, 


elegance and decency of behaviour, and beſt able 


to determine and regulate the publick condutt.— 
But how does it appear, that even Zhefe are qua- 


lify'd to be our guides, to whoſe deciſion we may 
honourably ſubmit, and ſafely follow the cuſtom 
which they introduce ?——Beſides the variety and 


inconſiſtencey of their principles and purſuits, not 
only in different ages and in parts of the veer 
„%% 


popular and faſhionable vices. 


far remote from each other, but in the ſame age 8 Ek 1. 


and country; beſides this, I ſay, which evidently 
demonſtrates, that their ſentiments and manners 
are no fit rule to govern ourſelves by, any more 


3 than thoſe of the re vulgar; beſides that this 
ſame variety and inconſiſtency proves that they are 


erroneous guides, ſince it is impoſſible for truth to 
to contradict itſelf. What ground have we to 
imagine, that theſe are the perſons moſt likely to 


| find out truth, and to judge with the greateſt ex- 
actneſs and impartiality concerning the principles 
of Virtue and Religion? Educated, as it may 
| fairly be preſum'd they often are, without that 
I firiet diſcipline, which is neceſſary to teach the 
true government of the paſſions, ſurrounded with 
| Pomp and Luxury, and engaged in a continual 


round of Vanity and Pleaſure, which dazzle the 


| | underſtanding, and divert wats attention from ſub- 
jects of higher importance? 


Where ihought- 
leſſneſs and levity of temper very much abound, 


| where the ſpirits are gay, and the appetites inflam'd, 
| where frequent incentives to exceſs preſent them- 
| ſelves, the examples of it are numerous, and the 
| reſtraints from it few and inconſiderable; it may 
with the utmoſt modeſty and decency be affirm'd, 


that we have very little ground to expect either 


much juſtneſs of ſentiment about the right conduct 
of life, or ſuch a rational and well- order d beha- 


viour, as deſerves our imitation. 
I ſhall add but one thing more to ſhew the great 


abſurdity of copying after the example of the 
Multitude, whether in high or low ſtations, and 
that is, that while their practice is on the ſide of 


Vice, their judgment and ſober reflections are com- 


monly in favour of Virtue. This proves, indeed, 
not 
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The folly of imitating 


Sx A u. not only that they are unſafe guides, but ſuch as 


X. 


no Man can follow; becauſe he cannot imitate 
without, at the ſame time, oppoſing them, And 
which ſhall we be ſway'd and influenced by, their 
reaſon, or the Hicentiouſneſs of their behaviour? If 
by their reaſon, we can pay no regard to their ex- 


ample; and if we follow their evil example againſ 


reaſon, we muſt condemn oui ſelves. 
Let us ſuppoſe however, that the Multitude 


are not only more capable of judging truly, but 
more likely to be actually in the right, than expe- 


rience teaches us they are, the folly of joining in 


their evil practices will ſtill continue to be as great 


as ever; becauſe the moſt prevailing, nay, the 


_ univerſal opinion of Mankind cannot ſet aſide the 


immutable difference of Good and Evil. Thc 


infamy therefore of a courſe of fin in each parti. 


cular inſtance, mult be exactly the ſame in itſelf 
and to the view of reaſon, be it ever ſo common, 
as it would be if there was but one ſingle example 


of it : Though'as there are many objects to divide 
our attention, it may not appear publickly in fo 


ſtrong and glaring a light. Nor can the evil con- 


ſequences of vice be, upon the whole, diminiſh'd, 


by its being widely diffus'd and communicated. 


For it is ſelf-evident, that the natural ill effects, 


which ſpring directly from it as a tree from its 
root, cannot be prevented, without altering the 


eſtabliſh'd conſtitution and ſcheme of things. And 


there can be no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the righ- 
teous judge of Mankind will ſhew the leaſt favour 


to prevailing and general wickedneſs, becauſe of 
the Multitude of ſinners that are to be puniſh'd: 
Since nothing can be more abſurd than to imagine, 


that the very number of the offenders, which calls 


moſt 


8 « .E'0S Sams. WE 


RTV 
e I EP 


popular and faſhionable vices. 


| moſt loudly for the interpoſition of juſtice to give 8 1 « . 
an effectual check to the inſolence and triumphs of X. 
| Vice, ſhould be the ground of their impunity ; to 
the entire ſubverſion of all order in the moral 
World, and laying in Mens way an irreſiſtible 
| temptation, for their own ſecurity, to ſeduce and 
F debauch each other. 15 
But I believe, after all, that the true motive 
which induces ſo many to ſhare in popular and 
| faſhionable Vices is not, that they have a real 
| efteem of the generality in either of the characters 
| above-mentioned, or any Reverence for their opi- 
| nions and cuſtoms; but chiefly that they may a- 
| void their cenſures. They frequently expreſs the 
t utmoſt Contempt of the Multitude, while they imi- 
| tate their extravagancies z but the fear of reproach, 
and a view to private intereſt, over-ruling the 
| judgment of their Minds, and being too ſtrong for 
| their ſenſe of generoſity, prevail with them to fol- 
| low the manners of thoſe whom they deſpiſe. —— 
But what is the ſhame of unpoliteneſs, which is on- 
| ly imaginary, to the foul diſhonour of having de- 
| baſed my rational faculties, and eclips'd their na- 
tive excellence? What are the Reproaches of the 
| inconſiderate, ill-judging, giddy Multitude, or the 
| ſcoffs and deriſions of ſinners of any rank who are 


FP Ages” ingenuity of mind, to the ſharp 


| rebukes of an awaken'd conſcience cauſing confuſi- 


on and tumult within us; to the diſpleaſure of A- 


| mighty God, whoſe awful judgment will abſolute- 


F ly determine our happineſs or miſery ; and to the 
| contempt of all the rational and ſober Beings in the 
| Univerſe? Or what are the little precarious ad- 


| wantages, that may ariſe from vicious compliances, 
that they ſhould be thought ſufficient to compen- 
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266 The - fall of imitating 


8ER M. fate for the loſs of immortal ©” 5 op and the fy. 


X. ture errors and miſeries of guilt ?- 
eaſily bear up under andeſerved infamy, who has 


WY 


A Man may 


reaſon to be fatisfy*'d with himſelf, and approves 
of his conduct as worthy and honourable z but if 
he is vile and deſpicable in his own eyes, worldly 
glory will loſe its luſtre, and the applauſes of hi 
wicked aſſociates muſt be harſh and ungrate- 
ful. Again, when he is ſure of the favour of the 
Maker and Governor of the World,” he may ſup- 
port himſelf by the proſpect of an ample reward 
hereafter, under all the temporary inconveniences 
to which he may be expos'd by his integrity. But 
If in the moſt flouriſhing circumſtances his mind 
be reſtleſs and full of anxiety, tortur'd by remor{: 
on the account of paſt irregularities, and by dif 
mal apprehenſions of future vengeance, he is then 
truly and ſubſtantially miſerable 3 and can have 
nothing to afford him any relief but this poor con. 


fortleſs reflection. 


-that he was not ſingular in 


his Vices; and, therefore, as he had ſharers in 
his guilt, he ſhall alſo have companions in his * 


niſbment. 


There is one ching more, which exceedingly 
| aggravates the crime mentioned in the text, and 
that is, that it is not only the height of folly, but 


the groſſeſt impiety- 


For no more heinous af 


front and indignity can be offer'd to the great God, 
than to ſubject his eternal and immutable laws o 
Righteouſneſs to the wanton caprice, and extraus- 

_ gant conduf? of Mankind. Thus to treat his ſo 
vereign power, and the wiſdom and juſtice of his 

| Government, with ſcorn and ignominy; and the 
rules of Virtue as of arbitrary inſtitution, enjoin'd 


indeed by che Majeſty of Heaven, but 


only 


= -" CW.” +——4— ce = 227 — * 


ſueh a character. 
theſe.— 


popular and faſhionable vices. 


In the TIR D place; the obligations we are 


under to be ſingularly and inflexibly virtuous in 
times of general corruption and depravity; toge- 
ther with the peculiar Honour and Excellency of 
I ſhall begin with the laſt of 
It ſhews a noblene/s and greatneſs of ſpi- 
© tit; to be true to the dictates of reaſon, conſtant 
and ſteady to its wiſe and good reſolutions, and 
to ſupport itſelf in maintaining the cauſe of God, 
the dignity of Human nature, and the intereſt of 
Fall intelligent Beings, amidſt the greateſt diſcou- 
| ragements and difficulties ; deſpiſing groundleſs Re- 
| rroaches, and the virulence of malignant tongues, 
and with calmneſs and ſerenity diſcharging its du- 
ty in the midſt of clamour and oppoſition. A 
Man of ſo generous a temper; whom neither 
{irowns, nor flatteries, nor private intereſt can in- 
cline to mean condeſcenſions, is not capable of the 
beſeneſ of either ſacrificing his friends, or betray-< 
ing his country: He is, in ſhort, a character of 
ideſtimable value in ſociety. Whereas it is a cer- 
uin ſign of an abject laviſh ſpi pirit capable of any 
villany, and which ought to be uſed with no de- 
gree of confidence where it is poſſible that an ad- 
vantage may be made by abuſing it, when a Man, 
for fear of the Reproaches of thoſe who are de- 
cared enemies to Virtue, and the ſhame of their 


ſpecies, conſents to bring _ himſelf Guilt and 
Vo *. II. | | M N 


real 


167 
only to be obſerv'd when they fuit with Human 8 * & u. 
| allies, and do not oppoſe the prejudices and cuſ &. 
| toms of a degenerate World; this is a crime ſo com- 
plicated, and abſolutely inexcuſable, as juſtly de- 
mands the ſevereſt tokens of the Divine diſplea- 
ſure. Nothing now remains but to ſhew, | 
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168 We folly of imitating 


'$xx u. real Infamy in this World, and eternal ruin in] ſons 
the next. | ver 
LD. Thus it appears, that as a / ingular Winne muſt wi 
of neceſſity ſtruggle with very great and unuſual Þ ligi 
difficulties, it is upon that account the more merits 
rious and honourable, It is this that raiſes the dignity dreę 

and grandeur of a character, and advances good are 
Men into Heroes, For as the performing great ans! 
actions, above the ordinary trials of human cou. 
rage, conſtitutes heroic valour ; ſo the ſtanding i Pag 
court againſt a ſeries of difficulties, and being un. 
mov'd by revilings and perſecutions, as it ſne i þrea 
an invincible reſolution and trennt of mind - ft 
is Heroic Virtue. ligi 
Again, Examples of a ſtrict and inflexibk 1 
Goodneſs are in an eſpecial manner neceſſary, in 
a degenerate age, to check the torrent of Vice the 

which otherwiſe may ſpread itſelf wider, and bea 4% 
down all before it: They may be a means of re. 
ſtoring the moral World to its primitive order and e. 

rectitude, and are both the ornament and ſuppon PO 

of Society. Our Saviour therefore in the ſame ©: 
_ diſcourſe, in which he calls his Diſciples the lich 
_ of the World, gives them this title likewiſe 
The ſalt of the earth; to denote to us, that the hen 

were appointed by exemplary Piety, join'd with im 
the influence and efficacy of their octane, to Pr | 
| ſerve mankind from corruption, \ 
The natural reflections, ins from what ha 
been laid, are thele., 


Fi RST, That for ſome of the ſame ah, r 8 
which we ought not to follow a multitude to do lecta 
EVIL, it muſt be highly abſurd to make them 
our Guides in the choice of our RELIG1oN : Per- Neu 
| 14 10 


it wholly to Chriſtians 
lion, tabliſh'd beyond diſpute by the vote and 
mad zeal of the Multitude. Nor will it be of any 
| ſervice to us, if we take the matter entirely from 
| the cognizance of the common People, and refer it 
| to other judges— 
i Magiſtrates are on the ſide of Idolatry and 
the altitude of Prieſts for ſuperſtition, and im- 


popular and faſhi onable vices, 


| ſons who, conſidering their inability to judge, ate 8 1 n is 
5 very unfit to decide in a controverſy of ſuch im- 


ortance; and who blindly receive whatever Re- 


ligion is handed down to them by their Forefa- 
thers, and are therefore generally ſunk into the 


dregs of Ignorance and Enthuſiaſm. Beſides, who 


are the Maltitude ?—Are they the many Chriſti-- 
ans? ——or the more numerous Mahometans ? or 
which is by far the greateſt majority of all — the 
| Pagan World? If we exclude both Heathens and 
| * from the right of determining this 


great affair, and confine the giving judgment in 
then Popery is our Re- 


becauſe the Multitude of civil 


poling on the Conſciences of Mankind. And to 


collect the. greateſt number of the moſt capable 

and upright Judges, if we are inclined to ſtand by 

their arbitration, is abſolutely impoſſible. Nothing 
then remains, but that we chooſe for ourſelves after 
impartial and ſerious examination: Which, as it 
His the way that God has plainly pointed out to 
us in the very compoſition of our nature; ſo is 
it the only method that is ſuitable to Beings en- 

WF cucd with Reaſon, and dccountable for their prin- 
ciples and behaviour, 


SEconDuiY, Let us beware of an exceſſive afs 


| feftation of Popularity, which has a natural tens 
dency to enſlave us to Prevailing opinions and 


cuſtoms. To ſeek the ju eſteem of our Fellow 
| M 2 creatures 


1 


170 


. 


The folly of imitating 
creatures in all lawful ways, and, particularly, by 
a condeſcending, gentle, obliging deportment, 
is doubtleſs very commendable ; becauſe it will 
render us more eaſy and comfortable in Socie- 
ty, and enlarge our influence and uſefulneſs, 
But if we anxiouſly purſue this as an ultimate 
point on which our main happineſs depends, 


we ſtand as it were on the edge of a pre 
cipice, and are in imminent danger of ſacrificing 
our integrity out of a ſervile complaiſance to the 


| bumours of the Multitude. Nay I very mud i 


queſtion, whether it be even poſſible for any man 
to practiſe all the neceſſary arts of popularity with 
perfect exactneſs, and yet preſerve his Innocence, 


But ſurely it can't be worth our while, for 


ſuch a trifle, to forfeit this ineſtimable treaſure, 


which is our chief honour and ſecurity. For the 


baſe and mercenary views; it is not the effect of 


eſteem of the Multitude generally ſprings from 


Fudgment, but of Paſſion and Intereſt; their Fa. 


Pour and Prejudice are alike variable; and if we | By 


look above the Vulgar, Men of high degree are 
Vanity, as Men of low degree are a lie: Should 


we therefore depend on either as the ſpring of our „ 


happineſs, we may, by means of innumerable ac. 
cidents beſides fick leneſs and mutability of tem- 
per, be diſappointed in all our expectations. But 


jf, inſtead of courting with too much earneſtneß 
and aſſiduity fame and applauſe from Men, we are 
principally ſollicitous to ſecure that honour which 
cometh from God only, our proſpects are built on 

a ſure and immoveable foundation. 8 


To conclude; We may learn, from this diſ- | 


courſe, how to diſtinguiſh rightly between a fil 
3 e an 


popular and faſhionable vices. 


caſe- 


That to be ſingular in Vice is the utmoſt © 


peint, which we can imagine, of impiety and 


hardneſs of heart. To be ſingular in trifles is 


either childiſh affectation, or oddneſs of humour, 
or ſtiff conceited obſtinacy But to venture ta 
ſtand up, as it were alone, for the laws of God, 
and the rectitude of his rational works, and reſcue 
; Himes nature, our country, and the age we live 


from the foul ſhame of being univerſally 


E Kein d with Vice and Diſhonour; this certainly 
argues the greateſt purity and ſtrength of reaſon, 
the moſt complete command of Appetite and 
| Paſſion, ſedateneſs of thought, a generoſity above 
| temptations to meanneſs, a reſolution not to be 
| ſubdu'd or intimidated, and, in ſhort, every in- 


gredient that is neceſſary to form a perfectly a- 


| miable and worthy character Let this then be 
| our r deliberate and unalterable choice. 
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: and laudable, and an improper and criminal ſi Ingu- 8 * R M. 
larity. And what follows is the true ſtate of the 
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SERMON XII 


The ſublimity and extent of Chri. Þ © 
ſtian Morals. 


„FCC 

Finally, Brethren, vhatſbever things an N 
true, whatſoever things are honeſt, har. 
ever things are juſt, whatſoever things are 
pure, whatſoever things are lovely, what- I EN 
ſoe ver things are of good report; if there of 

be any virtue, and if there be any praiſt, ¶ the 
think on theſe things. ; 1 cis 


822 u, FIFAHE whole of moral duty reſults fron J *. 
5 one principle, and that is, the natural 1 **< 


WY and unchangeable difference of thing. #" 
This is the only reaſon, which we can have, for 1 2” 
making a diſtinction between neceſſary and arbitra- Pr 

75 laws; that the ft enjoin certain actions which te 

are fit in tbemſelves; whereas the latter derive all 1 x 


their force from the mere authority and will of a che 
Superior, and are annull'd, or alter'd, at pla- 


11 


* 
5 
V 
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The fublimity and extent, &c. 


poſſible caſe that may happen in Human life ; 
£5 the caſes themſelves are almoſt infinite, and 
continually varying in ſome circumſtance or other: 


And this muſt require ſuch innumerable variations 


in the Rules likewiſe, as would rather confound 
than aſſiſt the bulk of Mankind. All therefore 


that can be expected in the moſt improved and 


complete moral Syſtem is this, that to ſupply the 
place of this vaſt multiplicity of diſtin and mi- 


nute directions, there be certain general characters 


deſcribing the proper behaviour and duty of Men; 


and that theſe Characters have a clear and deter- 
| minate meaning; and are eaſy to be apply'd to 
Particular caſes by a common capacity, render*d 
| attentive, and preſerv'd from criminal byaſſes, 


by an honeſt and impartial diſpoſition. And, 


| taken thus, the words of St. Paul in the text will 
be found to be eminently uſeful. They not only 


ſuppoſe the unalterable difference of Good and 


Evil, and give us a noble and perfect ſummary 
| of the whole of Virtue and moral Goodneſs ; but 
| the Marks therein propos'd, to enable us to judge 


| rightly in all circumſtances, are obvious and infal- 
lible. Finally, Brethren, whatſoever things are 
true, whatſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever things 
are juſt, whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever 
| things are lovely, whatſoever things are of good re- 


port; if there be any Virtue, and if there be any 


| Prajſe, think on theſe things. The method of 
| treating this ſubject, which I think will render it 
| moſt inſtructive and profitable, is Wen under 


| the following heads. 


e Fi RST, 


But it would be endleſs to lay down par- S * * u. 


| 5 cular rules of morality, directly referr'd to eve- K 
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FIRST, I ſhall ſhew, that every one of theſe 
branches, whatever things are true, honeſt, juſt, 


pure, lovely, and of good report, deſerve our con- 


ſtant and ſtrict regard conſider'd as general rules, 
and are always proper to influence and determine 
our conduct, _ 
 SeconDLy, I ſhall briefly point out the parti. 
cular Virtues, that are more directly included in 
/ 2 
 IntheTniRD place, explain diſtinctly the latter 
clauſe of the text: F there be any Virtue, | 


there be any Praiſe, think on theſe things, 


I begin with endeavouring to ſhew, that ever 


one of theſe branches ——whatfoever things ar; 


true, honeſt, juſt, pure, lovely, and of good report, 


deſerve our conſtant and ſtrict regard, conſidered 
as general rules, and are always proper to influ- 


_ ence and determine our conduct. By the #bing; 


Which are true in this large ſenſe are meant tho: 


habits, and that courſe of life and manners, which 
are agreeable to the ſtate and original diſpoſition o 


things in Najure ; which are ſuitable to our own 


frame, and the rank and character we ſuſtain in 


the Univerſe, and to the relations we bear, and 
the various obligations we are under, to other 
Beings. —— Now to aſſert, that this is one inva- 


riable ſtandard to which we are ob! ig d to con- 


form, is only aſſerting in other words, that we 


are all bound to live and act like ourſelves, and 


not like different Beings from what we really are; 
and that we are bound to have exactly the ſame 
conſideration of our fellow- creatures, and to treat 


them in the ſame manner. And the contrary 


ſcheme ſuppoſes, that we are at full liberty, upon 
33 a every 


F Chriſtian Morals. — "vg 

ſe every ſtart of humour, every impulſe of head- 8E A u. 
? © ſtrong appetite, to violate the ſettled Order of II. 
- # the World; and that monſtrous and unnatural 
„ characters are equally to be approv'd, with thoſe 
ic which are form'd on the ſtricteſt rules of truth 

and propriety : All which is directly repugnant 
| to the firſt and plaineſt principles of reaſon. 
| For no ſelf-evident propoſition can be more 
certain and undeniable than this That to con- 
tradict the Truth of things in our PraZice is pre- 
eiſely the ſame abſurdity, as to deny it in ſpecu- 
lation Should a Benefadtor, for inſtance, make 


profeſſions of Gratitude to one who had never 
ſerv'd him, but whom he himſelf had ſignally 

| oblig'd ; there is no Man who would not confi- 
der him either as acting a ridiculous, or an inſulting 

| part. If the perſon oblig'd therefore, forgetting 
| all the ties of gratitude, acts in ſuch a manner 
| towards his benefactor, as if the latter had really 

| receiv'd the obligation; the impropriety of this be- 
| haviour muſt force us to conclude, either that he 

of W has quite loſt his ſenſes, or has no regard to de- 
n cency. Again, if a Man ſhould attempt to live 
in as if he had zo appetites, this would be cenſur'd 
d by all as very wild and extravagant. But it muſt 
er furely be as manifeſt an abſurdity, if he aſſumes 
„che character of an abandon'd ſenſualiſt, and acts 
n. Tas if he was all appetite, a mere low animal com- 
ve W poſition; and had no ſuch reſin d and ſuperior 
nd W principle in him as reaſon, and the power of re- 
e; W flection. The abſurdity in both theſe inſtances 
ne W ariſes from hence, that they are plain deviations 
at W from Nature and Truth ; i. e. from the true con- 
ry Fitution, order, and deſign of things upon the whole, 
on conſidered in all their mutual and various refer- 
© $a 8 — 38 
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XI. 


The ſublimity and extent 


82 n M. ences, dependencies, and ſubordinations to each 
other. And let us but extend this reaſoning and 
” apply it to every other caſe, thereby framing à2 .. - 
univerſal rule; and it will amount to neither mr 
nor /e/s than what the Apoſtle has preſcrib'd in tie 


text——whatſoever things are true——think / 
. „ 
And (24dly)——On whatſoever things are bonef, 


or as the original word ſignifies, grave, decent 


venerable: Not affelted and formal, nor mori; 
and ſplenetick, nor recluſe and unſociable: Fot 
theſe are the natural properties of ignorance and 
craft, of peeviſhneſs and diſcontent, of pride and 
enthuſiaſm z3 but ſuch a conduct as ſprings fron 


ſerious reflection, as argues ſolidity of judgment, 


and a calm and ſteady temper ; and is therefor: 


_ decent, becauſe becoming the importance and dig: 
nity of Human nature; and venerable, as it both 
tends to create, and deſerves reſpet,  _ 
And that the purſuit of theſe things is another 
general Rule, which claims our higheſt and ſtrict. 


eſt regard, cannot but be univerſally acknoy- 


ledg'd, as long as there are any moral faculties, i 


any ſentiments of honour, any ſeeds of genero- 
ſity ſubſiſting in Mankind. For can it ever be 
eſteem'd a matter of perfect indifference, whether 


rational Beings are ſedate and ſerious, or thought. 


leſs, vain, and trifling z whether characters are 
ſupported with a juſt decorum, or ſullied and de- 


| bagd, and render'd contemptible and uſeleſs, by 


an improper behaviour; and indeed whether Hu- 


man Nature itſelf be honour'd by maintaining its 


original worth and excellence, or ſtained and 


_ diſgraced by mean and groveling purſuits, and an 
infamous ſubje&ion to vile and inordinate paſſions? 


Whoever 


ä 
oi” 


= 1 


| of Chriſtian Morals, „„ 
ich Whoever has prevaibd with himſelf to believe Sz = u. 1 
nd WF this muſt already be ſo wofully deprav'd, that it 
zs impoſſible for him to fink lower than he is; 
„and almoſt equally impoſſible, ſince he has no 
ne one ingenuous principle left within him, that he 
mould ever riſe higher, or be recover'd from this 
| F extreme and total degeneracy. 
„ F rom what has been ſaid under the two fore- 
going heads it neceſſarily follows, that it muſt be 
% W our indiſpenſable duty to adhere conſtantly to 
| whatſoever things are juſt, i. e. in the unreſtrain'd 


0 and general acceptation of the term, right and 

: jt in themſelves ;, and to whatſoever things are pure, 

J or which have a direct and certain tendency to 
J 


| refine and perfect our ſuperior intelligent frame. 
For if things are right in themſelves, becauſe they 
80 correſpond with the eſtabliſh*'d ſcheme of the 


wy | Univerſe, with truth, and all our ideas of natural 
order and harmony; and if the ſame things are 
9. like wiſe pure, becauſe they preſerve thecomelineſ and 
WF brow of Human nature uncorrupted and unſul- 
ed: Every obligation that lies upon us to con- 
©, IF form our actions to the Truth of things muſt, of 
h | courſe, infer an equal Sages of obligation to right 
action; and all the ties, by which we are bound 
er to preſerve the complexion of our minds and our 
it moral faculties fair and unſpotted, in order to be- 
e have with a decent gravity, and render human 
a nature venerable, muſt alſo be conſider'd as fo 
6 many indiſſoluble bonds of duty to cultivate uni- 
„verſal purity of diſpoſitions, affections, and man- 
f ners. But it really diſparages and degrades 
0 ober reaſoning to attempt to prove by formal ar- 


guments, that it is right for mankind, and all 
other moral agents, to do what is in #elf right ; 
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ted and improv'd 3 
ing down a plain principle and aſſerting the nec. 
fary conſequences which reſult from it. When a 
argument 1s reduced to this ſingle queſtion, wit 


able creature 


The fublimity and extent 


8 1 u. and that innocence and an untainted ſimplicity 
deſery'd to be preferr'd to corruption and dif. 


order. 


And if there are any ns 4 in themſelves loo | 
5, it can admit of no poſſible diſpute, whether 
they are the natural and juſt objects of our Eſteen 
and Choice, For to ſay of Characters t: 
and that they deſerve our La: 
is only expreſſing the 1E-ame idea by diff. 
rent terms: And to ſay——that they deſerve or 
Love, and therefore ought to be delighted in— 
and that becauſe they ought to be delighted in, 1 


they are lovely 


they ſhould be diligently and conſtantly cultiy: 
This, again, is only lay. 


ther it be fit for us to fly from thoſe things, tha thi 


naturally inſpire an agreeable pleaſure, and purſu # 
others, which naturally create diſguſt and aver 


ſion, i. e. to hate what we ought to love, and l Rec 


what we aught to hate; or thus, whether Man, i 
who is endu'd with reaſon, ſhould endeavour 1 un 
make himſelf a an amiable, or a horrid and det. 
it may be left to the very lowet i 
capacity to arbi trate, * decide the controverly. * 
For it will as well bear a diſpute —whether War, n! 

Peſtilence, and Famine are not equally deſireab 
with Peace, Health, and Plenty. And was then 
any Being formed with ſuch an original moral de-. 
pravity, as to have uo Senſe of amiable actions, 
but a ſtrong and conſtant propenſity to the contra - 
ry, it wou'd without the leaſt heſitation be con- 
demn'd as the moſt monſtrous Pi lece, that ever 
yet youre among al the irregular and miſbapen 
3 


Cbriſtian Morals, 


productions of Nature: And even the Atheiſt 8. 
E himſelf would be apt to lay hold of ſuch an inex- XI. 
plicable Prodigy, as an unanſwerable object jon "VN 


againſt the exiſtence of a God, and a wiſe ſuper- 


F intending Providence. 1 
Finally, This alſo is a right general rule of 
Conduct batſoever things are of good report 
—tbink on theſe things. By which we are not 
to underſtand thoſe Actions, which ſuit the taſte 
and genius of the Country where we live, and are 
reverenc'd and admir'd from the force of educa- 
tion and habit, or becauſe they agree with opi- 
nions and prejudices receiv'd from our Anceſtors ; 
but ſuch Actions only as have univerſally a good 
report in all Nations, and among all Mankind, 
however diſagreeing in their Sentiments, and Cuſ- 
toms, and Forms of Religion. Whatever is of 
& this kind, it may fairly be preſum'd, has a ſolid 
| foundation in the common frame of human Na- 
ture, and that the approbation of it ſprings from 
Reaſon, and not from the ſtrength of Prepoſſeſſion. 
For no mere irrational Prepoſſeſſion ever was ſo 
univerſal ; there never appear'd any one arbitrary 
Rule, that was commended and celebrated by all. 
When therefore Actions, or moral Characters, 
are found to have the united teſtimony of Mankind 
in their favour, it is altogether unnatural to a- 
Eſcribe this agreement of Sentiment, and harmony 
of Applauſe, either to mere Chance, or Prejudice, 
which in every other caſe are infinitely various; 
nor indeed can we pretend to account for it with 
any appearance of Reaſon, unleſs it be by ſuppo- 
{ling the intrinfick and immutable Excellence of 
the things themſelves, and that there is one origi- 
| nal and ſuperiour faculty, which, with reſpect to 
8 5 5 general 
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The ſublimity and extent 


Sx « M. general Rules of eternal uſe and importance to 


| XI. 


all, dictates to all alike; and is therefore the 
Light, the Voice, the Law of God in his Crea. 
ture, and Subjelt, Man So that from hence 


we may collect the true intent and ſum of the 
Apoſtle's advice in the words which we are now 


conſidering, and that is, that we ſteadily attend 
to and conſtantly practiſe all thoſe things, which, 


becauſe they are in their own nature praiſe-worthy, 


are allowed, every where, to be neceſſary bran 
ches of a right, decent, and honourable behavi. 


our. And, upon the very ſame principle, it 
ought to be our determin'd and invariable pur: 


poſe to act in oppoſition to the partial Senſe of the 


Majority among ourſelves, whenever it contra 
dicts the Rule of Truth, and makes a falſe report 
of the nature of things; repreſenting thoſe « 
reputable 88 excellent, which are really baſe and 
Infamous.- 
to be ae and deſpifd, when they are annexed 
to undeſerving Characters; to be abhorr'd when 
they are beſtowed on vitious Characters; but i 
they ſpring from the pure and uncorrupted dic: 
tates of univerſal Reaſon, they are a motive right. 
ly adapted to influence an ingenuous Mind, and 
_ excite a noble and laudable ambition. 


— The applauſes of Men are alway! 


Thus have I largely conſider'd the text as con. 


taining general Rules of conduct, by which the 


Morality of Actions is to be tried. And this 
muſt be a uſeful way of treating the Subject, be- 


cauſe it furniſhes our Minds with immutable prin- 


ciples of Right, and repreſents to us in a narrow 


compaſs all the genuine Properties of Virtue; every 
one of which is not only a diſtinguiſping Criterion 


by 
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to Þ by which it may be certainly known, but a ſtrong SER u. 
he argument for the Praftice of it. I now pro- XI. 
2 ceed, 
ce To the sxconD thing propos'd, which was to 
ine point out briefly the particular Virtues, that 
ow © are more directly included in each of theſe Cha- 
nd rafters. The confining myſelf to this would have 
ch, allow'd, to this excellent Paſſage of St. Paul, leſs 
by, W ſcope and latitude than it is fairly capable of —— — 
an. But to avoid the ſame defect, the particular Vir- 
* nes ought to be diſtinctly ſpecify d. 
i In the FIRST place then, it 1s natural to under- = 
ur. ſtand the Apoſtle as intending, - by the things that 
the are true, to recommend the Virtues of Truth and 
r | Fidelity : i. e. Sincerity in all our profeſſions of 
| reverence and duty to God, and of reſpect and 


| ſervice to our Fellow-creatures ; the being true to 
u our Friendſhips, to our Promiſes, and Contracts; 
ad diſcharging with diligence and an exact care 
every Truſt that is repoſed i in us The contrary 
xl vices are—— Diſſimulation, deceitful Compliment, 


hen Lying, Fraud, and Treachery, which are infal- 
rei ble indications of a ſelfiſh and baſe diſpoſition, 
lic. ¶ and the ſource of endleſs diſcord and confuſion in 
b. Societies. Whereas the Virtues, which they op- 
and WW poſe, are the immediate ſupports of Order, the 
bond of Union and Harmony, and the chief 1 
Pound. and ſecurity of mutual confidence. 
Again, In the things that are grave, decent, 
and venerable, are particularly included a calm 
compoſed temper, free from perturbations and vio- 
lent exceſſes of Paſſions; a uniform and un/haken 
reſolution to adhere to the principles of Truth and 
Right; that ſedatexeſs and dignity of behaviour, 
which are the natural reſult of inward regularity, 
„„ 8 and 
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Sz M. and a juſt ſelf-eſteem.; and maintaining the cred 
A and honour of particular characters by ; ſuch a de. 


cent and ſteady behaviour, as both merits, and 
will command, ęſteem. To theſe inſtances of 
manly and venerable conduct are oppoſed 
laviſh Suljection to wanton and unruly appetites, 
which engage in low and unbecoming purluits 
that render Human nature deſpicable ; a fickle, un. 
ſtable, flutuating temper ; levity of carriage; va. 
nity and ridiculous affectation in dreſs ; unguardei 
familiarities and condeſcenſions, that lefſen our 
weight and influence; and, finally, all ſuch de. 
portment as is unſuitable to our peculiar rank and 
ſtation, and tends to diſgrace it. 
In the next to this Head are comprehended dl al 
the different branches and offices of Fuftice : 


exact and ſcrupulous regard to the Rights of 3 
with a deliberate and fix d purpoſe to preſerve 


them, upon all occaſions, ſacred and inviolate, the 


and, from this fair and equitable Temper, perform 
ing every neceſſary Art of Juſtice, that relates to 
their perſons or properties; being juſt to thei i 
Merit, and juſt to their very Infirmities, by mak. 
ing all the Allowances in their favour, which their 
_ Circumſtances require, and a good-natur'd and 
_ reaſonable conſtruction of particular caſes will 
admit of; being juſt in our zraffick, juſt in our 
demands, and juſt, by obſerving a due moderation 
and proportion, even in our reſentments. The 
diſtin& offices of juſtice are indeed ſomewhat vs 
71045, as Mens conditions and characters differ ; 
but the general obligation and the general rules 
are one and the ſame; which may eaſily be 
reducd to that admirable maxim of our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, the compendium and ſubſtance 4 
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1 equity M palſoever ye wou'd that Men ſpould 8 & R u. 
e. do to you, were they in your circumſtances, and I. 

id Hon in theirs, do ye even ſo to them, Let me add Natt. yi. ; 
of © before I leave this Head, that the virtue of 2. | 
2 Juſtice is not only the main pillar and ſtrength _ 
5, of ſocieties, but, as it were, the eſſential and vital 
its ſpirit by which they ſubſiſt and that the contrary | 
n. vices, viz. Cenſortouſneſs, Detrattion, Slander, un- | 
a. dermining Arts, rigorous Oppreſſion, and Injuries 4 
if every kind, are directly calculated to diſſolve 1 
ur the frame of all governments, to render a regular 

ge. Social life abſolutely impoſſible, and Human lite 

nd itſelf unſupportable. 1 

| Let us now go on to the following article, 1 
al W whatſoever things : are pure, by which are OY 
meant the virtues of Continence and Chaſtity ; 

1 ſtrict abſtinence from all irregular n e n 
ve of the ſenſual appetites, and from the purſuit of — 
te, thoſe unlawful and ee pleaſures, to Which 4 
m- carnal minds are devoted. Oppoled to this 1 
branch of virtue ſtand —— the infamous fin of 
eil Adultery, deteſted and branded univerially where- " 
k. ever the Light of Nature prevails; Formeation ; =_ 
eir actions or diſcourſes offenſive and ſhocking to = i 
nd Modeſty; which are all known, and fitly tel 

vil crib'd, "by the name of [mpurities, becauſe they _—_ 
AI ſpread Defilement and a deadly Taint over the = 
on whole foul, and enflave cvery faculty to Senſe and it 
*he groß conceptions : In conſequence of which, they =_ 
14. ereate a ſtrong averſion to intellectual and /riritual 

r: employments, and the Divine 18885 of mural 1 
les Kectitude. 135 9 
be And, F inally, by be things wobich are of 4 ood 
ef. report, if any particular Virtues are deſign'd, thoſe _— 
of muſt be underſtood, which are univ crſally cele- — 
all Yo L, A N wy brated | — 
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8 3 A u. brated as the marks of a ſublime and noble dif. 
pO 
Av lovely, 


Generoſity, returning Good for Evil, Moderation in 
Auence and Power, Humility and Condeſeenfi ion in 
 bigh Stations. Let him aſk "himſelf on the con. 
trary, what are the moſt reproachful and odio 
Vices, and he will anſwer again 


honouring and corrupting the Innocent to ſatiate 6 
wild and brutal Paſſion, n and Inſolence, 


lies open and plain before us in which we may 
adorn Human nature, and advance it to the high- 
eſt pitch of Moral Beauty; as well as the oppo- 


Shame, Nothing now remains but, . 


The ſublimity and extent 


ſition z and by the things that are amiable ang 
thoſe virtues which have a peculiar attrac- 

tive beauty and gracefulneſs. And what are they? 

Let every Man \ ask himſelf, and he will ready 


anſwer--a diſintereſted and unconfin'd Benevolence, 


bel ßen 
Narrowneſs of Heart, an implacable Revenge, ai. 


Ingratitude, and Cruelty.— So that the courk i 


ſite Path, that neceſſarily leads to Deformity ani i 


In the TRIRD Place, to explain briefly the | aftet 
latter clauſe of the text there be any Virtus, ¶ and 
and if there be any Praiſe, think on theſe things, it. 
It may perhaps be thought, that nothing is here _ F 


ſuggeſted but what was fully comprehended | in the W 2; 7 
preceding articles; and the mentioning Virtue I diefe 
and Praiſe, after the things that are true, vener- W The 
able, juſt, pure, and lovely, may ſeem at firſt tue i: 
fight to be quite ſuperfluous. But St. Paul ought I in a] 


not to be ſo lightly cenſur'd; who appears to W cont; 


have been a. perſon of uncommon diſcernment,  ;1jz; 


and deep reflection. 


We may ſearch in his almc 


writings, and find a great deal of uſeful mat- I And 


ter, beſides what lies plain upon the ſurface. — | poſſi 


And there are, I think, two or three ſenſes, N and 


2 | | which 


. 
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| which the paſſage now before us will naturally SEK Ms 
bear, that are not unworthy our regard. XI. 


* For, in the IRST place, this clauſe If there be 
any Virtue, and if there be any Praiſe—— may 
be conſider d as a motive to think on whatſoever 
is true, comely, right, pure, and amiable: And 
then it muſt be thus interpreted That if virtue 
be a reality, and not an empty fiction, and if 
there be in Nature any juſt ground of — it 
muſt of neceſſity lie in ſuch things as theſe— 
Or elſe (24y) The Apoſtle might deſign to inti- 
mate to us, that if there was any particular virtue 
| that belong d more immediately to our character, 
and would help to give it a greater laſtre; this 
ve ſhould be eſpecially careful to purſue and culti- 
vate. Or (3dly) That if there was any good 
quality of a tranſcendent worth and excellence; 
and which juſtly entitled thoſe who were poſſeſs'd 
of it to extraordinary applauſe and honour ; we 
© ſhould even think it our duty ardently to aſpire 
| after that, and count it a highly commendable 
aud virtuous ambition to endeavour to excel in 
| We ſee now, upon the whole, that, in a ſingle 
| paſſage of the New Teſtament, we have a con- 
| plete ſyſtem of Morals as it were in Miniature. — 
The natural and unchangeable foundation of vir- 
tue is clearly aſſerted, and wiſely laid, and exhibited 
in a proper variety of lights The characters are fo 
contriv d that they may be conſidered as general 
rules, at the ſame time that they direct our view to 
almoſt all the particular branches of morality— 
And, to render the account as comprehenſive as 1 
poſſible, a clauſe is added, in which, by a fair 
and eaſy interpretation, the peculiar duties of eve- 
5 . 17 


The ſablimity and extent, &c. 


Sz rw. ry rank and condition, and the nobleſt refine. 


inculcated. And, from the abridgment of it; ; 
. precepts here given by St. Paul, we may reaſon. 
ably infer——the extent, the ſublimity, the per. 


requires 
effectual method to expoſe either their weakneß, 
or their preſumption, or their malice, than hy 
attacking it on his head. 3 
tians, who ſubſtitute the righteouſneſs, merits, and 
interceſſion of Chriſt in the room of the indiſpen 
able neceſſity of a ſtrict and univerſal virtue, groß 
ly miſrepreſent and reproach Chriſtianity ; and d 
conſequence——HÞlaſpheme the author of it. 


SER 


K ee and heights of virtue may be ſuppoſed to 1 


fection of that Moral goodneſs, which the Goſpe hor 
that its adverſaries can take no more I A 


and that thoſe Chri. | 


SERMON XII. 


| OfSincerity, as oppoſed to Prejudice. 


Phil » Sade Nathanael, and ſaith unto his mn, 


And Nathanael /aid unto him, Can there any 


| Jeing ſaw Nathanael coming to bim, And ſaith 


| artleſs unadulterate ſimplicity, that is neither biaſs'd 

| by ſiniſter views, nor ſpetted by criminal paſ- 

| fions; but ſcorning diſſimulations and diſguiſes, 

the natural and uſual ſhelter of baſe and corrupted 

Minds, is unaffectedly honeſt and generous in all 

| ts Geligns and actions; 3  fincere 1 in erk. expreſ- 
N . : ſion 
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Joun i 45, 46, 47. 


We e have found him, of whom Moles in the 
Law, and the Prophets, did write, Jeſus 
of Nazareth, 762 jor of Joleph. 


good thing come out of | Nazareth | 3 Philip 
faith unto him, Come and fee. 


of him, Behold an Iſraclite indeed, in 
whom is no guile. 5 


HE cer hn given of Nathanael 8 n u 
is eminent both for its intrinſick Merit, XII. 
and publick Uſefulneſs — viz. that of an WWW 


188 
8 * ſion of piety to God, and abounding in candour, 
K humanity, and an equitable temper to all Man- 


with pleaſure, and commands reſpef? and conf. 
dence from others; a character ſo univerſally en. 
gaging and beneficial, that it ſtops the Mouth af 
Calumny, and Envy itſelf can ſcarce repine at the 
| deference which is paid to it, and the infinite Go. 
vernour of the World honours it with his particy 


buſineſs, ſociety, and proper enjoyments of Men, i.e. 


leſs for a more perfect and exalted ſtation of dig 
nity and happineſ in the future immortal exif 


Of Sincerity 


kind. This is a character form'd upon the nob- 
leſt principles, which enables a Man to look in. 
ward, and examine the receſſes of his own heart 


lar Favour : In ſhort, it is a character, without 
which we are not fitted as we ought to be for the 


of reaſonable Beings, here upon earth; and 'muc 


. 
How then, it may be alk d, ſhall we Arn 


this character to which it ſhould be our highel E 


ambition to aſpire, as what is the Glory of = 


man Nature, and the Delight of the Deity ?— 


The right methods to be pred by us are theſe, 
which are plainly ſuggeſted in the text. ( 


That we diſengage ourſelves from all weak and 
vitious Prejudices, which enſlave the Judgment 


to fancy or appetite; and give even to Truth and 
Virtue, and the moſt rational and important prin- 
ciples of Religion, the ' complexion and colour of 
0 falſhood. - And that having diſcarded Prejudice 
that never - failing ſource of confuſed ideas and irre- 
8 ular Morals, we apply ourſelves to a ſerious and 
Fool Examination . Ye | we have enter- i 


_ tain 'd, 


| as oppoſed to Prejudice. 189 


din d, cheriſh an ingenuous and inquiſitive temper, 8 2 u u. 
and admit of nothing as the ground-work of our = 
reaſonings about virtue and piety, before we have © 
d it by the infallible ſtandard of truth and 
right. And when we have corrected our appre- 
henſions, and ſettled our ſcheme, by deliberate 

and impartial reflection, to compleat all, we muſt 

follow our light through all the conſequences which 

it plainly points out to us, and adhere to it invari- 

ably as the director and guide of our practice; 
ſacrificing fond opinion, inordinate paſſion, pre- 

[ſent intereſt, and the molt tempting proſpects of 
vealth and honour, in order to Preſerve a clear 

and untainted integrity: Which is the moſt glo- 
nous cauſe, that it can ever be in our power to 
aſſert and vindicate a cauſe, in which the f- 
preme good of Mankind, and of every rational 
Being in the Univerſe, is neceſſarily involv'd. 

It appears from the text, that Nathanael, 
though otherwiſe of a fair and equitable Diſpoſi- 
tion, had imbib'd one principle at leaſt implicitly, 

He fell in with the common error of the Jes, 
which was ſtrenuouſly ſupported by their Prieſts, 
and the grave doctors of their law, and by the 
"Phariſees, the moſt diſtinguiſh'd and popular of 
] 


* SE 


all their ſects; who ſeem to have been unani- 
mouſly agreed, that no great Prophet would ariſe 
% Galilee. As Nazareth therefore, the ſup- 
poſed place of our Saviour's birth, was ſituate in 
| this deſpiſed part of Fudea, from whence, as they 
had ignorantly preſum'd, the gifts and illumina- 
tons of Propbecy could never ſpring; it was na- 
- Þ tural for Nathanael, while he labour'd under the 
ame prepoſſeſſion, to urge this minute and trifling 
: | crcumſtance, as an objection of conſiderable 
VV weight, 


190 / Sincerity ; 
S x A u. weight, againſt the pretenſions and claim of Feſus Þ 
AR be the promiſed Meſſiab. Accordingly we 
find, that it immediately occur'd to him, and he 
ask*d this queſtion, Can there any good thing com: i 
out of Nazareth? Upon which Philip acted ÞÞ 
like a perſon of ſolid Judgment and Experience; i 
and inſtead of oppoſing this groundleſs prejudice 
directly, which would probably have render'd it 
more {tiff and obſtinate, he only made a propokal 

that every candid and modeſt temper mult readily 
approve of —— Come and ſee : As if he had ſaid, yie 
« Examine the fact impartially, weigh the evi i 
<« dence by which it is ſupported, and when you i F 

c have done this, faithfully follow the dictates of 
„your underſtanding and conſcience.” And the 
reſult of all was, that this upright man, whoſe 
prejudices were pliable, and yielding to convicti. 72 
on, as having been always kept within bounds by as 
his ſuperior love of Truth; the reſult, I ſay, of th: i £ 
whole was, that he freely and humbly acknow- whi 
ledged, as ſoon as ſufficient proof was afforded him, any 
the authority and Divine miſſion of Chriſt in theſe © pre 
words: Rabbi, thou art the Son of God, thou an 
the King of Iſrael. Or ol 
We have here a ſpecimen both of the Honel) Þ 
and juſt Sentiments of the firſt converts to Chriſti 
anity. For Philip (as well as Nathanael) before 
he could embrace this new Religion that was fo 
much exclaim'd againſt and vilified, muſt have 
| conquer'd many ſtrong and inveterate Prejudices. Þ 
Butt then, on the other hand, we ſee nothing of a 
1 weak and eaſy Credulity; not one mark of a blind 
and preſumptuous Enthufiaſm ; no Faith is recom- 
= mended but what is entirely rational, and built 
upon Evidence. For the Primitive Chriſtian 
| . * eie 


as oppoſed to Prejudice. 191 
Doctrine was this — Come and ſee; i. e. in other 8 1 u 
words, Let not your Faith exceed, or go be- K 
„ yond, your Underſtandingꝰ And to believe | 
© without ideas, or againſt the demonſtrations of 
IF reaſon and ſenſe, is the myſterious and incompre- 
© henſible jargon of later and more degenerate times. 
I ſhall, in what remains, conſider the paſſage, - 
from which I am diſcourſing only as hiſtorical ; 
without inſiſting diſtinctly on the particular pro- 
poſitions contain'd in it. And in this view it 
. yields the following obſervations, 


| Fi RST, That men of real Integrity, and even 
N thoſe who are remarkable for Candour and Probi- 
ty of Mind, may be influenced by groundleſs pre- 
judices. But though this, taking Human nature 
and the ſituation and ſtate of things in the World 
as they are, is in a manner unavoidable. Yet, 
 SECONDLy, Wherever there is that Sincerity. 
| which is deſcribed in the text, it will never ſuffer 
any prejudices to be ſo perverſe and unruly, as to 
| prevent new Inquiries on all proper occaſions. 
Tail, To be open to Convittion, and ſub- 
| mit to the Authority and force of Truth againſt the 
'& oppoſition made to it by prejudices that have been 
long entertain'd, that are generally eſpous d, and 
| which cuſtom has mark'd as ſacred, is one of the 
cleareſt Proofs that can be given of a Or un- 
diſſembled Honeſty. 


The F1RsT obſervation was this, That men of 
real Integrity, and even thoſe who are remarkable 
for Candour and Probity of Mind, may be influ- 
enced by groundleſs oe» : Which indeed 1 _ 

on 5 


: RE wy AW. 
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S = n U. only ſaying in (ale words, that Men of great in- 


XII. 


and right. 


/ Lincerity 


nocence and ſimplicity are not abſolutely infallible 
— Let us even ſuppoſe an eminent degree of in- 
tegrity to be united in one character with a capa- 
cious underſtanding, and an improved judgment; 
there will ſtill be confus'd conceptions and par- 
tial views of many things. The Mind is ſo li- 
mited in its operations, that it muſt acquire its 
knowledge by degrees; and while it applies itſelf 


to the contemplation and diligent ſtudy of one 
Point, ſo as to digeſt it thoroughly and gain an 


adequate notion of it, it mult labour under uncer- 
tainty and be ſubject to error with reſpect to others, 
which it has not had an Opportunity of ſearching 


into. But it is almoſt ſelf-evident, that whoever 


is ſubject to error, and this is the caſe of the moſt 
ſtrictly upright and conſcientious Perſon upon 
carth, from his very conſtitution and the original 


ſtate of its faculties; whoever, I ſay, is ſubject 
to ert or will be unavoidably ſubject to prejudice in 
proportion: Since all error is, in ſome degree or 
other, a prejudice againſt the Truth. For as long 
as falſe principles are entertain'd (and ſomething 
of this kind will ever happen from the natural im- 
perfection and ſcantineſs of the Human intellect) 
an honeſt Man will be led by the very ingenuity of 
his temper to oppoſe the truth, ſo far as it direct) 


contraditts thoſe falſe principles, which appear in 
a different light to him, and he imagines to be ju} 
And if this holds true with reſpect to 
Perſons of ſuperior attainments, and an extenſive 


_compaſsofthoughtand experience; it muſt certainly 
follow, that the Generality, with narrow capacities, 


little leiſure for application, and few advantages 


for improvement, may be influenced by many 


unallow'd 
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; unallow/d and imperceptible prejudices, conſiſtently $ 1 = . 
with the pureſt and beſt intentions, and an uncor- I. 
| rupted drr —— 
| öbhere are ſcarce any circumſtances, from ad. 
| with reſpect to theſe at leaſt, Prejudices may not 
| ſpring up Their education, and the piety of 
| ; ork Anceſtors, in a particular way of belief and 
religious profeſſion make that ſort of belief and 
profeſſion, however erroneous, to appear vene- 
| rable. For the Piety and the Errors of their 
| Forefathers are blended together, as if they had 
an inſeparable connection in the nature of things: 
| Whereas, what was really excellent and praiſe- 
| worthy in ſuch characters might be deriv'd from 
quite another ſource, viz. from the common eſ— 
| fential principles of Virtue and Chrittianity, in 
which ſincere Men of all denominations are a- 
| greed ; and their peculiarities might have this 
effect only to blemiſh and debaſe their Piety | 
by irrational and ſuperſtitious mixtures. 
Again, In perſons unuſed to reffection, their 
natural diſpoſition, and even their virtuous and 
| good affections, will ſometimes beget prejudices. 
Por ſome truths are more adapted to a particu- 
lar camplexion, than others: The idea, for in- 
| ſtance, of a ſtern and arbitrary Deity ſuits with 
| auſtere and rigid tempers. And when Men find, 
| that certain principles, however wrong in them- 
| ſelves, have with them been Helps to Devotion, 
and Motives to the practice of religious Duties 
they are apt to conſider theſe Motives, which per. - 
| haps are in a great meaſure conſtitutional, or by 
| long cuſtom have acquired a ſtrength and influence 
equal to that of truth, as univerſal and neceſſary 
Matives to a we dh fe: To take away which, is 

tO 


/ Sincerity 


8 x u. to ſubvert the foundation of all religion, Add to 


this, that ſometimes Friend/hips, ſometimes a hum. 


ra ble unſuſpicious temper, that places an undue Con- 


fidence in perſons of a ſpecious character for know. 
ledge and eminent repute for ſanctity, will occa. 
ſion prejudices againſt the moſt important truths : 
Which may come at length to be fixed, and of 
conſequence to be extremely dangerous, becauſe 
hard to be eradicated. And the concluſion from 

the whole is, that Men of great Integrity, with 
weak Underſtandings, may be ſubject to prejudice 
various ways; and that when J/i/dom and uncom- 
mon Virtue unite their force in order to drive out 
this enemy to Truth, there muſt fill be a poſſibi 
lity of its ee in every form and degree, in 
which there is a poſſibility of Error. We ſe 
therefore that this concluſion, which the text ſug- 
geſts, is agreeable likewiſe to the frame of Hu- 
man Nature, and to the reaſon of thi 


But as obſervations of this kind are not for Py | 


muſement but uſe, the natural drift and tendency 
of what has been faid is to excite us to ſearch our- 
ſelves, and try our tempers 3 to guard againſt eve- 
ry wrong biaſs in the underſtanding and the affec. 
tions; to find out thoſe latent prejudices that may 
have long harbour'd within us; and to ſee that 
what we have entertain'd be not mere Prepoſſeſſions 
but ſound and right principles. For it is in Reli 
gion, as in all other matters of Science and rationa 
diſquiſition: All conſequences, rightly drawn, will 
be of the ſame nature with the principles from 
which they are deduc'd. If therefore we aſſume 


principles that are weak and groundleſs, or prin- 
ciples diſhonourable to the perfections and moral 


TS of ANY God, the. reaſonings 
that 


as oppoſed to Prejudice. 


that are fairly and juſtly form'd upon them can- Sx NN. 
ANY 


not terminate in one ſingle truth ; but it is eaſy to 
| Tee whether they may lead us, and that is, into 
| the moſt abſurd and 8 Errors. T his 


N brings to 


| The co remark, which was ; this, That 
© where there is that Sincerity, which is deſcribed 
in the text, it will never ſuffer any prejudices to 


beſo perverſe and unruly, as to prevent ne in- 
| guiries on all proper occaſions, | Our duty, in this 


: reſpect, is exemplified and ſet before us in a clear 
light in the character of Nathanael; who, though b 


be ſtill retained the prejudices of his education, 


| which were ſupported by the authority and pa- 


: tronage of the greateſt names in the whole Fewi/b 


nation, preſerv'd notwithſtanding his Liberty and 
the command of his Judęment and Reſolution ſo 
far, as to be diſpoſed to attend calmly, and receive 
any new Light that might be offer'd him, and 
even to correct the ſentiments that grew up with 
him from his early years, and which had traditi- 


| on, cuſtom, and power on their fide, upon the 
| firſt ſufficient evidence. 


What appears to have been this good Man- 1 
conduct is a univerfal rule of Rraſon. Prejudices 


there may be; nay, a multiplicity of prejudices, 


| While the World continues in its preſent ſtate, 
there undoubtedly «vill be: But to cheri % any cri- 


| minal biaſs, to allow preconceived opinions to ob- 
| ſcure, and cramp, and captivate the judgment 


this ought not to be, if there be any diſtinction of 


right and wrong. For can we pretend to be cer- 


tain, that all our prepoſſeſſions are right? that no 


Error cleaves to us? at we are exempted from 
2 
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821 u. that Fallibility, which univerſally and neceſſarily Þ 


XII. 


” 


Of Sincerity 


attends Human nature? If this is not, and can. f 
not be, the caſe, what ground have we, as per. 
| ſons of integrity and of a diſintereſted and impar. Þ di 
tial diſpoſition, to ſhut our eyes, and acquieſce Þ 
indolently in the ſentimentswhich we have already 
| embraced? Are we reſolved never to alter prin- Þ gi 

ciples that may poſſibly be falſe ?—This is botha}. Thi 
fard, and diſingenuous. Are we determin'd to 
adhere to our principles whether it be with reaſon, i 
or againſt it ?—This can ſpring from nothing bu © 


a habit of diſhoneſty. Or do we fancy a particular 


ſet of opinions, becauſe they are become familia, 
to us, or becauſe they are hereditary, or becauſe 
they ſuit the ſingularity of our taſte, or ſomething i 
elſe in us, which we cannot well tell how to ac- Þ 
count for ? This ſuppoſes that Religion, on which 


all our rational hopes of happineſs depend, is a 


with the traditions and uſages of different nations, 


and is left to be fram'd and modell'd according to 


every man's inclination : So that it is of very little 


importance what notion we form of it, if we re- 


tain the word, and uſurp the outward profeſſion. 
But ſurely theſe are abuſes too groſs and palpable 
to be reconciled with ingenuity, and uprightneſs of 
heart. For it is an eſſential part, it is almoſt the 


ſtrict definition, of ſincerity, to be only ſollicitous 
that Truth and Righteouſneſs may prevail; and to 


be no otherwiſe concerned about particular Schemes, 


than as they are capable of being juſtified and de- 


fended by the unalterable rule of Reaſon, and the 


Or iginal ttandard of reveal'd Religion, It was 
chſerw d in 4 


The 


9 ö 4 SAT; 
AS. 


matter in itſelf of perfect indifference, that varies I '% 


: as oppoſed to Prejudice. 197 
The ruixp place, That to be open to Convic-S n u. 
on, and ſubmit to the authority and force of XII. 
. © Truth againſt the oppoſition made to it by preju- W 
dices that have been long entertain'd, that are ge- 

e nerally eſpouſed, and which cuſtom has mark'd 
as facred, is one of the cleareſt proofs that can be 
given of a thorough and undiſſembled Honeſty. 
This Remark is ſo obvious in itſelf, that a very 
brief illuſtration of it will ſuffice, The caſe is 
| juſt the ſame with reſpect to inquiries after truth, 
as in the practice of the moral virtues, There are 
| ſome virtues, which a Man's natural diſpoſition 
may lead him to cultivate; and this is his great 
advantage, but no convincing proof either of his 
| Reſolution, or inward Probity. On the other hand, 
there may be ſome vices, to which he has no di- 
rect and ſtrong Propenſity; and theavoiding theſe 
can therefore be no ſure demonſtration of the up- 
 rightneſs and rectitude of his temper So, like- 
| wiſe, where there are diſhoneſt views, but 20 par- 
| ticular oppoſite biaſs, truth may find as eaſy an ac- 
| ceſs—as to better Minds. But the 7ſt of integrity 
is this only: In the one caſe, when a Man is vir- 
I tuous againſt the weight of powerful temptations, 
and relinquiſhes his predominant and moſt agree- 
able vices; and, in the other, when he maintains 
the natural liberty of his Underſtanding, and em- 
| braces truth, againſt prepoſſeſſion, or worldly in- 
tereſt This indeed muſt be allow'd to be a 
noble ſtruggle and effort of Integrity againſt the 
enſlaving power of Prejudice; and plainly ſhews, 
that honour, and virtue, and the love of truth have 
SO OG on Fr 
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SIR M. 
XII. 
WY 


Of Sincerity 
Suffer me now, for the concluſion of this dif. 
courſe, by a few natural, and I hope not unſea. 
ſonable, reflections, to apply what has been ſaid 


to our own times, and the preſent ſtate of religion 


among ourſelves—That a general ſpirit of inqui. 
ry, a ſeeming thirſt after knowledge, and very 


free debates about religion prevails now, more 


than in ſome former ages I readily admit, 


But, I preſume, it muſt be allow'd, that we have 


our prejudices too, though differing in kind per- 
| haps from thoſe of our Forefathers; and that theſe 
prejudices have ſometimes a corrupt and unwar- 
rantable influence againſt the reaſon and nature of 


would be difſimulation. 


things, and principles of Divine and infallible i 
truth. This, I think, is ſtating the caſe with 
the utmoſt modeſty and caution——To ſay lek 


And if we go on to examine we ſhall find, that | 


the prejudices which obtain in different times are 
as to their ground and foundation much the ſane, Þ 

i. e. remarkably ſlight and trivial. That current 
Prejudice amongſt the Fews during the time of 
our Saviour's miniſtry, which the text particularly 
mentions, every one will now acknowledge to 
have been extremely weak and frivolous —But Þ 
does it not appear, that we have ſome prejudices 


among ourſelves that argue equal preſumption, or 
Ignorance, or obſtinacy; and which are leſs to 


be accounted for in this refined and enlightened 


age, unleſs our partiality deceives us, and makes 


us boaſt of greater Knowledge, Ingenuity, and Li- 
berty, than we are really poſſeſſed of. ——If there 
are ſome among us who pretend to Religion, with- 
cout knowing, as they ought, what true Religion 
means; or who profeſs to be Chriſtians, without 


having 
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having ſufficiently examin'd what Chriſtianitys E R M. 
means. There are others who ſet up for being XU, 
| & Free-Thinkers, without underſtanding what Free- 
thinking means—— i. e. impartial, uſt, and ge- 

* nerous thinking Not the taking a liberty to op- 

poſe the common ſenſe of Mankind purely to 
: © ſhew that we are under no reſtraint, and have loſt 
all ſenſe of decency—nor aſſuming the character of 
being wiſer and more unprejudiced than others are, 
when we have taken much leſs pains to inform 
and improve our Underſtandings. Theſe things 
are a juſt ground of complaint, and worth ſearch- 
ing into; becauſe Truth and Virtue, and the moſt 
e important intereſt of Mankind, are at ſtake : And, 
lam perſuaded, that they will all be found, up- 
on examination, to proceed in a great meaſure | 

from the want of that incorruption and ſimplicity of 
mind, which our bleſſed Saviour n in 
| Nathanael. 


The queſtion of old was. Can there any ond 

| thing come out of Nazareth? Now it is changed, 

and the ſtrain of the Infidel objection differs Wo! 

thus Can there any good thing come from 

* 3 and prophefies, and the pretence of ſu-— oe 
u © pernatural revelations ?** To which I ſhall ann 
os ſwer as Philip did Come and ſee, If it be aſked = 
or @ with reſpect to the dodtrinal controverſies that ſub- + 
to ſiſt among Chriſtians — “ Can any good thing 114 
d © proceed from thoſe who are 5 with op- mY 
ej © probrious names, and marks of Infamy ? ” The Fi | 
. natural anſwer is again the ſame — Come and ſee: 9 
re i. e. Try the merits of the cauſe; ſearch it to the 1 
1. bottom, and weigh the evidence fairly, before ou 1 
on preſume to paſs judgment. If this method, which 
ut immediately ſtrikes our natu ral ſenſe of equity, Was 1 
ng V Q L. II. | O . univerſally 8 IF 
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SEA u. univerſally and honeſtly purſued, the conſequence 
XII. would probably be this, to the joy of every wi 
th good man That there would be much leſs of 
Error in points of any conſiderable moment, whe. 
ther in ſpeculation, or practice; and the influence 
of the error that ſtill remain'd, ariſing from the 
incurable imperfection and weakneſs of Human 
nature, would be ſcarce felt, if condeſcenſion, and 
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mutual forbearance, and a harmony of mild and 
benevolent affections, ſupply'd the place of that 

unity of opiniou— Which is morally ſpeaking — 
„„ 


8 E R. II 


( Fry ) 


SERMON xm 
| Of the true idea and improvement 
"OF Human Life. 


Eccies vii. I. 


— nd the day of Death than the day 
| of ones kay 


H E R E 18 s nothing of more certain and Sonu 
- univerſal importance than a right conſi- XIII. 

deration and eſtimate of Human Life, 

| and, at the ſame time, no point, about which the 

| ſentiments of Mankind are more divided, and in- 

| conſiſtent with each other — The World, in which 

we now reſide, affords to ſome fair and tempting 

| proſpects : They think that they fee many charms 

and agreeable advantages in it, which worthily 

| engage their affections.— This, to ſuch as are of 

a a different turn, and who have been uſed to other 

| impreſſions, appears extremely ſurprizing. For 

the fame World to their view is a vale of tears, a 

region of. darkneſs ; and Human life a tireſome pil- 

| grimape through a wild and rude deſart planted 
thick with ſnares and dangers, and a ſcene of end- 

. * 3 lets 


Of the true idea 


Ss n u. leſs impertinence and diſquietude. There may © 


I. be great miſtakes on both ſides, according to the 
principles by which each party are influenc'd, Þ 1 
And it will be ſufficient to enable us to fix, in ge-] 


A 


neral, the juſt medium, if we diſtinctly examine ; 


where the truth, and where the error, lies with I ri 


reſpect to the latter opinion; which ſeems not on. 
ly to be countenanc'd, but expreſs'd in the ſtrong. 
eſt terms, by Solomon in the text. 


I be propoſition therein contain'd may be con- c 


ſider'd in three different lights As the ſentiment I o 


of a peeviſh man, uneaſy and diſcontented with 


his ſtation and circumſtances in the World—A; t 


the language of a Sceptic diſpoſed to cavil, and 


find fault with the preſent conſtitution Or as the 


ſentiment of a wiſe and good man built on ſober Þ 
reflection, and the ſolid principles of Reaſon and 


Religion. Under the two firſt of theſe heads, it 


will naturally fall in our way to rectify ſome falſe 
opinions, that ſpring from impatience, prejudice, 


and ſuperficial knowledge; and are both diſho. Þ 


nourable to God, and debaſe Mankind : And un- 
der the laſt, we ſhall have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining and fixing the only rational and conſiſtent Þ 
ſenſe in which it can be ſaid, that the day of Death 
is better than the day of ones Birth. Let us then 
e e — 3 9 

| Firsr, As the ſentiment of a peeviſh man, | * 
uneaſy and diſcontented with his ſtation and cir- Þ 
cumſtances in the World —— In this view of 
it, it does not indeed ſo properly deſerve to 


be called Sentiment, as Paſſion, It is not the ; 


reſult of a cool deliberate judgment, formed 
on mature examination, and a due eftimate and 
compariſon of things; but of ſelf-conceit, blind 

3E TCC. FILES reſentment, 


that confound and cloud the underſtanding, hurry 
it on to haſty 
jects in diſagreeable colours. Perſons of this un- 
happy complexion ſhew a peculiar art and dexte- 
rity in making the worſt of their condition, and 
turning every thing againſt themſelves. They 
aggravate the diſappointments and afflictions which 
they meet with, and overlook all the favourable 
circumſtances, all the conveniencies and pleaſures 
of their ſituation in life, as if they were unworthy 
of their regard: Though perhaps, at the ſame 
time, the advantages which they enjoy are many, 
and ſubſtantial, but their miſeries only imaginary. 


and improvement of Human life. 


concluſions, and repreſent all ob- 


They entertain extravagant expeCtations, and are 


alarm'd by falſe terrors ; and if their unreaſonable 
| deſires are not gratified, if their fanciful ſchemes, 
of happineſs prove abortive, they generally vent 
their ſpleen in exclaiming againſt the preſent ſtate 
of Human nature as if it was full of darkneſs and 
| diſtreſs, with very few bright and chearful inter- 
vals; and are forward to have recourſe to So- 
lomon's authority, and urge what he has aſſerted 
as a wile and indubitable maxim That the day 

| of Death is better than the day of ones Birth. But 
though this may be a juſt ſentiment, and a very 
natural reflection, in ſome peculiar circumſtances, 
and when it is grounded on right principles, it 
| 15 undeniably wrong, when it ariſes from fretful- 
neſs and impatience; when it ſuppoſes, that the 
| merciful Creator of Mankind hath made their Ex- 
| iſtence in this world ſo diſconſolate, that an entire 
| ceſſation of thought and ſenſe, an utter loſs of being, 
is univerſally more deſireable; and, conſequently, 
chat though he has indeed diſplay'd his power, and 
1 ee e a great 


— 
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Of the true idea 


SER M. a great deal of curious ſkill and contrivance, there 


YO in the preſent conſtitution of things. It is 


are very few, if any, marks of goodneſs diſcover- 


eaſy to demonſtrate the folly of ſuch peeviſh ſug- 
geſtions, which are ſo injurious to God, and dit 


quieting to our own minds, 
For, FIRST, They are weak in their very foun- 


dation : Since nothing can be more abſurd than to 


frame a judgment of Human life in general, by 


what we feel, or only imagine we feel, in our- 
ſelves. To make our own Teal happineſs or miſe- 
ry the meaſure of happineſs and miſery with reſpect 
to all the reſt of Mankind | 
both againſt reaſon and experience. For as their 
external circumſtances are vaſtly different, ſo are 
their views, and diſpoſitions. The variety of their 


natural tempers, the influence of education, and 


the force of acquired habits, have always been the 


occaſion of their affecting different pleaſures, with: 
in the bounds of regularity and innocence. From 


hence it proceeds, that ſome look upon that con- 


dition as not only eaſy, but exceedingly defireable, 


to which others have the ſtrongeſt 7 averſion : Sv 


: that their notions of Good and Evil differ ——S9 
much their capacity for reliſhing the one, and 
N ſupporting under the other, as long as one part of 


the ſpecies continue to be what they ar natu- 
rally ſerene, compoſed, and chearful ; e — 


diſturb'd, anxious, and def; ponding ; and a third 


reſemble both of theſe by turns, being ii. 


their tempers capricious and variable. Upon theſ: 


accounts it is abſolutely impoſſible, that all Man- 
ind ſhould keel equal degrees of pleaſure or pain, 


if their out rd circumſtances were exactly the 


lame: And, on 112 other hand, as theſe are al- 


moſt ; 


is to determine 
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moſt infinitely various, ſome would of neceſſity be 8 f = U- 
more bappy than others, even though they had all At 
the ſame di/poſitions, But notwithſtanding that the 
juſtneſs and ſtrength of this reaſoning is ſo clear 
and obvious to common ſenſe, yet when a ſpirit | 
ol diſcontent has once taken poſſeſſion, and irritated 

and ruffled mens minds, they are ealily led to 

form an idea of Human life upon the whole, from 
4 ſingle uncomfortable inſtance ; and to judge of 


the 20 of their Fellow- creatures from their own 


| groundleſs ſuſpicions, and extremes of paſſion. 


Nay, If a man has run through all the degrees f 


of intemperance, and by exceſſive gratifications of 
this kind nature is exhauſted and weakened, and 
the appetites are in a great meaſure palPd; when 


he is thus convinc'd by experience of the vanityof 


| irregular pleaſures, and his reviews of the der- 
ders of his paſt life grow anecaſy to him; in ſhort, 

| when he has taken a /urfeit of luxury and ſenſual 
| debauches, and feels the ill conſequences of ſuch 
| licentious courſes in languid ſpirits, and a ſhat- 
| td conſtitution : Or, if by his own negligence 
| and indi iſcretion he has plung'd himſelf into 


inconveniencies and difficulties, which by care 


| and prudent management might have been a- 
| voided— 
| he ſuffers are exaggerated ; and inſtead of making 
proper reflections on the raſbneſs and wickedneſs of 
his conduct, he employs himſelf in abuſing and 
| vilifying Human life in general, as full of vexa- 
tions and diſappointments; and in theſe fits of 

| inipatience, the natural ſtate of things is quite per- 

| verted and turn'd upſide down, and happy is he 
| eſteem'd who bath not yet been, to ſee the evil—— 
under the Jan. — But why ſhould Perlans, Who 


In both theſe caſes, the Evils which 


O4 have 
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Of the true idea 


Sz u. have acted fo irregularly, imagine the reſt of the 


XIII. 


World to be as miſerable as they are? Are all 
thoughtleſs and inconſiderate, or abandon'd to an 
extravagant ſenſuality? If not, and the ſlighteſt 
obſervation will convince us that they are not; 

why ſhould it be preſum'd, that they ſuffer thoſe 
calamities, which are univerſally ſeen to be the 


natural effects of inadvertency or intemperance? 


Again, are they all equally imprudent or diſſolute 


in their behaviour? The contrary is capable of as 


clear and undeniable proof, as any matter of fact 


will admit of: Why then ſhould their miſery be 
| ſuppoſed to be equal? No way of arguing can be 
more weak and prepoſterous, than to infer the 


univerſal and neceſſary miſery of Mankind from ac- 
cidental evils, which ſpring from ſpecial caules, 
and a particular conjuncture of circumſtances: 
And, conſequently, all the objections againſt the 


: goodnef, and defirableneſs of Human life, that are 
built on this falſe reaſoning, mult be weak and 


8 


Nay farther, it frequently happens, that men | 
are uneaſy with their own condition, and fretted at Þ 


the general ſtate of the World, when their cir- 
cumſtances are in truth very agreeable. The rea- 


ſon of which is, that their notions of happine(s 
are not founded in nature, but in paſſion, and 


fancy, and a perverted judgment. They are out of 
conceit with Life, not becauſe they have any good 
reaſon to find fault with it, but from a childiſh di. 


guſt which they have conceiv'd againſt it, for not 


: being ſo contrived and modell'd as to ſquare with 


their exorbitant views, and the romantick ſchemes |} \ 
with which they have amug'd themſelves; or from 


mere inquietude and inconſtancy of mind. Andi an 
dee 


b and improvement Human li ife. 207 if 
deeed no poſſible ſtate of things can be thought to 8 = 8 


be wiſely order'd, if peeviſhneſs and paſſion are 
n Þ left to determine, which are never calm and ſe- | 
ſt date enough to form a fair and impartial eſtimate, A 
Let us, in our imagination, alter the World in 1 
e # what manner we pleaſe as long as we have no 1 
© # fix*d and invariable rule of reaſon to proceed by, 

but are guided entirely by fickleneſs of temper, 


II 
WWW 


e and corrupt inclinations, cavils will be infinite and | 
s endleſs. If we were to put the caſe, that a uni- | 
i = verſal affluence and plenty prevaibd; a man of an * 
x F impatient ſpirit wou'd be apt to take offence be- = 
x cauſe all were ſet upon à level, and he himſelf _ _ 


e was not treated with that diſtinction, which he 

might think neceſſary to reward his merit, but 

„ more properly to ſooth his pride. And for the 
: # fame cauſe, while things remain in their preſent ; 
ic # ſituation, let him have honours to flatter his am- [ 
e bition, and riches to gratify his covetouſneſs; yet | 
d while there are more eminent degrees of either, 


which others are poſſeſſed of, it is not at all likely {0 
n that he will be eaſy with his condition, or fete 
at # bounds to his inordinate deſires. For peeviſhneſs =. 
. is infatiable ; a ſullen nature cannot eaſily be ob- + 
i- # liged; and where there is a rivetted and inveterate 4 
's W gloom, it will caſt a ſhade over the bright part of by 
d life, and find, in all objects, ſome ground for "© 
of Þ diſcontent. So that inve#ives againſt the vanity iv 
and miſery of the world, that come from this quar- ; 4 
„ter, muſt be look'd upon only as the reſult of a 4 
xt | diforder'd imagination, and n not as the dictates of bit 
right reaſon and truth. 5 | 
es Io all which I may add, that when men _ 4 
n of a reſtleſs and repining temper, it is impoſſible, #y 


1 


„ | that * ſhould Maintain a reverent and humble 
d * | e = ſubmiſſion 
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Sx A u. ſubmiſſion to Providence. 
XIII. reproaching the Creation of God, they derogate 
from His eſſential wiſdom and goodneſs ; 3 and 


Of. the true igea 
On the contrary, by 


being diſpleas'd with their Maker, with them- 


ſelves, and with all Mankind, they muſt of ne- 
ceſſity, in ſo ſour and ill a humour, be indiſpo. 
© ſed for acts of humanity and mercy, for the ſoft, 


condeſcending, endearing, and beneficent offices 
of ſocial Life. Thus it appears, that when it is 


the language of diſcontent, Solomon's aſſertion in 
the text has a great deal of weakneſs, perverſe- 
neſs, and guilt in it, viz, That the day of Death 


proſpects, to tae preſent ſcene. 
thought, that while they enjoy a competent ſhare 
of health and pleaſure, they will be willing to ex- 
change it for a ſtate of non- exiſtence, of utter 


18 better than the day of ones Birth, Let us Pro- 
ceed, . 


SeconDLY, To conſider it in another light, as 
the language of a Sceptick, inclined to cavil, and 
find fault with the preſent Conſtitution lt may 


perhaps be imagined, that this character is im- 
properly introduced; becauſe perſons of a ſcepti- 
cal or infidel turn are moſt likely to be fond of 
life, and ſet a high value on the enjoy ments of it. 
Thoſe who doubt of, or disbelieve, a Providence, 


have no notion of a future exiſtence ; and muſt 
therefore confine all their pleaſures, hopes, and 


And can it be 


0 darkneſs and inſenſt bility ? Or, conſequently, tha: 


they can believe it to be abſolutely a true propo- 


ſition, that the day of Death is better than the day 


of ones Birth? Thus, it muſt be allow'd, is 


in general very a "Of But Men are not al- 
ways ſo conſiſtent with themſelves, but that they 
- 32: "may 
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I may be ſuppoſed to urge (when outward appear- S s = N. 
. | ances are ſpecious and plauſible) principles which XIII. 
| | they do not thoroughly believe, againſt the truth 
ot other principles, which they have a ſtrong in- 

| clination to ſubvert. Beſides, if one ſceptically 

Þ inclin'd be of a four melancholy temper ; if he 

| Þ is diſpoſed neither to give nor take pleaſure, but 
do criticiſe with ſpleen and ſeverity, and cenſure 
; Þ© with malice; if he has no reliſh for entertainments | 
of vanity.and luxury, or, the vigour of his con- 
ſtitution being abated, finds himſelf unable to con- 
tinue his former exceſſes; it will be no wonder, if 
nn theſe circumſtances, he urges the preſent con- 

| ſtitution of things which he thinks of with indif- 

| ference and contempt, and feels to be inconve- 
s nient and troubleſome. and the miſeries of 
1 Mankind which are 8 by his ill-nature 
„ ——againſt the Being of a God, or the juſtice | 
and goodneſs of his Providential Government, 


- Nay, he may perhaps look on this as one of the M 
f I frong holds of unbelief; becauſe if this ſtate is the _ 
t. :obole of Man's Being, and yet is crorſe than nun- 4 


„ exiſtence, to force it apon any without their Won 
t i conſent mult be a tyrannical act of cruelty. And — 
d Þ thus not only will the foundations of Chriftiazity .Y 
e be undermin'd, but of natural Religion likewiſe; "ol 
e and Mankind will be entirely diſcharged from the | C 
„obligation of Divine LAWS, and all ſenſe of /4- 

r preme moral government. —lIt is eaſy to ſee, 

i: I liow the carrying this grand point of infidelity will 

- I ſupport the cauſe of Vice; but will the Argument, 
bil on Solomon's obſervation, as effectually ſerve 
is che cauſe of Infidelity ? This is what we are now 
- © Inquire into: : And I + ee that I need 
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SEA u. only ſuggeſt the following hints, to demonſtrate 
XIII. the contrary beyond all reaſonable contradiction. 


Of the true idea 


FIRST, That it is very unfair to argue in this 
manner againſt Providence, from the Miſeries 
that actually attend Human Life. For the Queſ- 
tion is not, whether Men have made the ſtate of 
the World worſe than non-exiſtence——but how 


God made it, and how he intended it ſhould be 
govern'd. 
of Life, which are introduced by ourſelves againſt 
the manifeſt ſcheme and deſign of the Creator, he 
is not at all anſwerable; but they muſt be wholly 
charged on the voluntary abuſe of our faculties, 


For the far greater part of the evils 


and the unnatural Exceſſes of our Paſſions — 
And from hence it follows, that the only /ure way 


to form a right judgment in this caſe is, to conſi- 


der what the ſtate of the World would be, if all 


its rational Inhabitants conſtantly followed the or- 


der of Nature, and the Rules preſcribed by the 
Author of it. This will diſcover to us God's 
Creation, anſwering the plan of it in his infinite 


Mind: Every other is a falſe Viem, that can give 
us no idea of his real Character; becauſe it only 


ſhews us the corruption and diſorder of his Works. 


As therefore it is a certain Truth, confirm'd by 
the experience of all ages, that if Men were uni- 
verſally cautious and prudent, induſtrious and fru- 


gal they would probably ſucceed in moſt of 


their reaſonable deſigns, and be crown'd with pro- 


| foerity ; that if they were all juſt and generous, 
and acted on the ſtri& principles of probity and 
 honour——-reſpe& and friendſhip, peace and har- 


mony, would flouriſh among them, the moſt de- 


 firable advantages of civil life would be ſecured, 
and the miſchiefs ariſing from treachery, oppreſ- 


ſion, 


| and improvement of Human life. 2211 
ſion, diſcord, and violence, would be in a good SE A M. 


| meaſure prevented; and that if they were all „ 


enperate they mult of neceſſity enjoy a vaſtly ; 

larger proportion of health, of vivacity and 5 
ſtrength of mind, of reſolution and inward com- 9 
f ſure; and as this appears, from their very '\f 
frame and the eſtabliſh'd tendency of things, to be 9 
: the courſe of action, which their Creator intended 1 
$ I they ſhould purſue : Our reaſon immediately leads 9 
t to this concluſion, that the original conſtitution in bi 
e this lower World was admirably calculated to pro- 1 
1 W mote our happineſs, and, if ſteadily adhered to, * 
„ would render our preſent ſituation, upon the whole, "1% 
very convenient and comfortable. And we our- 40 
y Þ ſelves are, in innumerable inſtances, the unhappy al 
- I inftruments of our own miſery; turning many 4 
| IF fruitful parts of the earth into deſarts; inventing "vj 
various unnatural ſcenes of terror and cruelty ; 1 
e | ſpreading /avery and deſolation, and a melancholy "a 
face of diſtreſs and ruin, over the moſt flouriſhing. 1 
e countries; invading each others moſt valuable i 
e nghts and liberties; and, in a word, perplexing 3 
our own minds, while we diſturb and torment our — 
Ss. fellow- creatures. Theſe are none of them to be = 
y | reckoned as the works of God, which his hand has 7 * 


1- © wrought 3 but they are the dreadful monuments 
- WW of Human pride, avarice, luſt of power, and 
of I other equally unnatural and pernicious vices. So 
„ WF that if the words of the text are conſidered as 4 
„ I *ceptical objefion, it is moſt evident, that the ob- 
d ection is built on a complication of falſe fats, 
| which are theſe That the aua condition of 
Man is his natural condition——That both his 5 
actual condition, and the life for which the rd «| 
| ator Fad ret intended him in this world, are | 


worſe | 
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SEA Au. 0h than death and annibilation 


07 the true idea 


That if Mis 
ſery really prevails, the frame of Nature could not 
Shave been deſigned at firſt, nor wiſely adapted, to 
produce happineſs ——And that God is not only 
anſwerable for his own purpoſes and operations, 
but for the wilful irregularities and diforders of hj; 
creatures. I ſhall only add, that this objection, Þ 
which has been ſhewn to involve ſo many abjur. i 
dities in it, is wholly founded on a groundlck 
and improbable preſumption, that the preſent i; 
an entire, independent, unconnected ſcene ; that 
has no relation to any future ſtate of Being: A 
- preſumption, that does not at all ſuit with the 
moral, active, and vaſtly improveable faculties of 
the mind of Man, nor, conſequently, with frut 
Philoſophy. But if the propoſition laid down 
in the text is not capable of being defended, con. 
ſider'd as the dictate either of Diſconteut, or Scep- 
ticiſm, in different ways cenſuring and reproaching 
Providence; it is now natural to enquire, what 1s 
the proper ſenſe in which it may be aſſerted 
That the day of Death is better than the day of our 
Birth | The anſwer to which belongs, 
To the THIRD and laſt head, where I pro- 
pos d to treat of this obſervation of Solomon, as 
expreſſing the ſentiment of a wiſe and good man, 
form'd on ſober reflection, and the ſolid | principles 
of Reaſon and Religion; of the man, who neither 
doubts for the fake of cavilling, nor believes haſtily 
and without evidence; who argues on principles 
that have their foundation in Nature, and does not 
depend on ſubtle and arbitrary theories, but on 
fact and obſervation. —Such a one, being led 
by the knowledge of effects to the belief of an 
eternal Firſt Cauſe, and judging, from the amaz- 


is moſt ſuitable to ſuch a probationary ſcene. 
But then he cannot eaſily believe, that the merci- | 
ful Father of Mankind has ordain'd that they 


and improvement of Human life. 


parts of the Univerſe which he underſtands, that 


| this great Being has ordered nothing but with a 
| wile "defign, cannot perſuade himſelf to entertain 
a a deſpicable opinion of Human life upon the 
| whole, nor look on this World as abſolutely a bad 
| ſituation 3 but, on the contrary, as both intended . 
and fitted, to anſwer ſome valuable purpoſe 
And when he conſiders the moral and unaccount- 
| able nature of Mankind, and the excellent laws 
| by which they are obliged to govern their con- 
duct in order to fulfil the end of their creation, he 
thinks it moſt reaſonable to conclude, that they 
| ; and finds 
upon farther reflection, that a mixture of good 


are placed here as in a ſtate of trial 


and evil, of proſperous and adverſe OCCUrTeNCes, 
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ing marks of exquiſite till that appear in all the 8 x « u. 


XUE 


ſhould be afflifted with more evils, than are pro- 


per to ſerve this uſeful deſign; or that He has 
| allotted, univerſally and neceſſarily, ſo large a ſhare 
| of miſery, and ſo few pleaſures to counter-ballance 
it, as muſt raiſe a ſtrong doubt about his own. 
—He cannot therefore admit, that ac-. 
| cording to the courſe of Nature, and if that was 
| ſtriftly follow'd, the calamities of life would be 
more than the comforts, the difficulties than the 
| conveniencies of it. This he ſees to be a mani- 
| feſt contradiction to his own experience, and the 
| experience of all ages; and, beſides, ſuch a ſup- 
| poſition would weaken the natural Reward of Vir- 
tue, and indeed the principal argument, by which 
we can pretend to prove ſolidly the difference of 
ö moral good and evil Which argument is this, 
f the 


goodneſs— 


214 Of the true ided 


'Sx Au. the tendency of the former to happineſs, and of tan 
XIII. the latter to miſery, For if the pleaſures reſult. per 
ing from virtue are ſo trifling and inconſiderable, 


as that the life of man 1s ſtill worſe than death and ph 
non-exiſtence; this muſt deſtroy the whole force of . 
ſuch reaſoning, and render it ridiculous. | tes 
If then virtuous men not only may be, but fre. He! 
quently are, in eaſy and deſireable circumſtances, the 
the queſtion here recurs upon us, in what ſenſe we ve 
are to underſtand theſe words, that he day of x 
Death is better than the day of ones Birth? To 15 H 


which I anſwer, that, as a univerſal maxim, ii N t 
cannot be interpreted in a way conſiſtent with {/7! 
truth and experience, unleſs we ſuppoſe another Nin 

life hereafter of more ſubſtantial and durable hap- N are 

pineſs. In ſome particular inſtances of uncommum Wi 

diſtreſs, it may indeed hold ſtrictly true withou evi 
any regard to futurity; but in no other view can N vrt 
it be extended to the caſe of honeſt and uſeful men, Wext, 
enjoying the ordinary bleſſings of life and the na- ¶ day 

tural conſequences of their integrity and goodneſs, Wife, 

than this That it is vaſtly more eligible to 

ebe ſafely arrived at the end of a well-ſpent life, 

* and enter on a much higher ſtation of pure and 

« undiſturbed pleaſures, than to begin a paſſage 
through a World full of uncertainty ; in which 

<« we are expoſed to a variety of diſappointment; 
„and hardſhips, and ſnares dangerous to our 

e virtue: A World, which, when the beſt things 

&« are ſaid of it, cannot deſerve that a wiſe man 

« ſhould be paſſionately fond of it, or center his 

ce chief views and expectations in it.“ 

To conclude; Let not this engage our if thoughts 5 
barely as a ſpeculation, but be entertain'd as a V 


| HOT principle, Which! i Is of the utmoſt impor- 
tance 


day of our Birth — 


and improvement of Human life. 


tance that we rightly digeſt, and reduce to its pro- Se R Md; 


per uſe. Let us ſpend the time of our ſojourning 


ere in the fear of God, and a conſcientious obe- 
dience to his laws. Let us improve all the abili- 
ties and advantages which we enjoy, in recom- 
mending and ſupporting Religion, and promoting 
the good of our fellow-creatures. Let our whole 
lives be ſpent with honour, and a uniform ſteady 
integrity —— That in our laſt moments, when it 
is highly probable that neither paſſion will blind, 
nor peeviſb reſentment miſlead us, nor a ſuperficial 
| ſeepticiſm yield us any real ſatisfaction; I ſay, that 
in this ſpecial exigency of Nature, when things 
are likely to appear in their proper colours, and 

ſtrip'd of all diſguiſes 3 we may be able, upon the 

review of a conduct conformable to the rules of 
virtue, to apply to our own caſe the words of the 
text, that the day of Death is better to us than the 
through the hope of eternal Tit. i i. 2, 
life, which God who cannot lie hath promiſed, 
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SERMON XIV. 


* he kingdom of God under the di 
penfation of the goſpel, not an 
external and ritual, but a moral ö 
conſtitution. | thi 


5 85 co 
Rom. xiv. 17. — 


For the . of Gad is not meat and drink; 


but righteouſneſs, and peace, and joy in the 
ih foly Ghoſt. 


HIS text is a moſt convincing and 
ſtrong demonſtration, that Chriſtianity 
is clear and determinate, and intelligible 
by the loweſt capacitics, with reſpect to the eſſe 
tials of true Religion; and that it has left no room 
for a diſpute, what is the moſt i important and ſub- 
ſtantial part of it by having expreſsly reſolved 
It into that moral reftitude, that refinement and 
_ purity of mind, and integrity of life and man- . 
ners, which mult be eternally amiable and uſeful, ch 
becoming 


| 
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becoming Human nature, and ſuited to the con- $ R & u. 
dition of all intelligent beings according to their XIV. 


various circumſtances, and by the immutable or- 


| der of things, the only foundation of true honour 
and happineſs. So that we may certainly con- 

| clude, that all thoſe points in the Chriſtian revela- 
tion, which have any conſiderable degree of in- 

| tricacy and darkneſs attending them, are of inferior 
moment; and cannot be neceſſarily connected 
| with the great and ultimate end of religion, or de- 
termine the ſtate of Mankind with relation to the 
favour of God. | 


But what a vaſtly different idea of religion have 


| the corrupters of Chriſtianity exhibited, from that 
rational and beautiful ſcheme, which was given by 
| the firſt preachers of it! How wofully have they 
| changed and disfigured 1ts original fair and lovely 
| complexion, ſo that ſcarce any traces of it appear! 


Te kingdom of God in Popiſh countries is 


| faſting, going Pilgrimages, ſprinkling with pretend- 5 
ed boly-water, bowing and cringing to crucifixes ; 
which have no more relation to real virtue, and 


the ſalvation of mens ſouls, than differences of 


| air, food, and climate, or the lineaments and 
features of their faces : Nay, which 1s infinitely 
| worle, it is 
| tates of reaſon and the fulleſt demonſtrations of 
b ſenſe ; it is 
of faith; it is 
| reticks, and— 
| tion, by which ey | is ſacrificed to a pretence 
of Religion, as infamous as Atheiſm itſelt. And 
in Churches that may juſtly boaſt of greater pu- 
| rity, and are happily reformed from many of 
| the 9 errors of this antichriſtian and perſe- 


believing againſt the plaineſt dic- 


an indolent or hypocritical unity 
-torturing and deſtroying He- 
a horrid and mercileſs inquiſi- 


P » | cuting | 


Of the eſſential conſtitution 

SE R u. cuting Communion, tbe kingdom of God is ſtill too 
1 much debas'd by unworthy and low conceptions ; 
by being ſuppoſed to conſiſt in forms, and rituals, 

and ſpeculations, and the particular conſtitution of 
Churches, or in the fervors of a mechanical devo. 
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tion. As if the direct reverſe of what St. Paul 
has aſſerted was true; and this holy kingdom 
was, in its fundamental principles, really nothing 
elſe but meat and drink, and matters in themſelves 
of mere indifference, that derive all their weight 
from an arbitrary command; in a word, a king. 
dom erected for the introduction and eſtabliſh. 
ment of ceremony and outrvard formality, and not 
to promote true goodneſs, and adapted to the pa- 
lions, inſtead of the n derſtandiugs and conſcience 
of men. 
The kingdom of Cod ſometimes ſignifies i in ſcrip- 
ture his univerſal dominion, as He is the Author 
and Preſerver of the immenſe fabrick of Nature, 
which is abſolutely ſubject to his direction and 
controul; which both ſubſiſts, and produces all 
its regular and moſt ſurpriſing effects, accord- 
ing to his original eſtabliſhed laws. Thus 
we read of his mighty alts, and the glorious Majeſty 
of his kingdom —— which ruleth over, and en- 
dureth through all generations. It is upon this ac- 
count that he is deſcribed as iſſuing forth his orders 
Job xxxvii even tO inanimate creatures, that they may do what- 
12,13. ſoever he commandeth them—whether for correction 
pf. cxlviii, or for mercy ; fire and hail, ſnow and vapour, 


Pf. cxlv. 
23,143. 


8. ſtormy wind fulfil his word; and they are all re- 
pf. cxix, Preſented as his ſervants, becauſe they continue t0 
But though 
there 


gi. his day, according to his ordinances. 
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o Þ there is a great force and elegance in theſe de- 8 * N u. 

ſcriptions, they are plainly figurative ; and this 1 

s, I phraſe, the kingdom of God, can have here an allu- 

of /e meaning only, For in ſtrict and juſt reaſon- 

ing, the idea of a Kingdom, and of Laws, neceſ- 

1 © frily ſuppoſes ſuch ſubjects as are endued with in- 

telligence and moral agency, and capable of yield- 

„Ing a voluntary obedience, So that the kingdom 

> WW of God molt properly ſignifies his moral govern- 

ment, his empire over rational and free beings ; * 

which, in the largeſt and moſt adequate notion of 

it, is as extenſive as the whole intellectual and moral 

world. And becauſe the Laws of any govern- 

ot ment are its eſſential frame and conſtitution, there- 

/- W fore the kingdom of God 1s juſtly uſed to denote the 

e whole of true religion; which is only another 
phraſe for thoſe wiſe rules of his moral govern- 

nent, which indiſpenſably oblige all his ſubjects 

\r to whom they are made known. 

e, We may add to this, that if when the World 

4 vas univerſally depraved, and had corrupted the 

Juue religion, when it had revolted, from its only 

. ſupreme and rightful governour, to imaginary and » 
idol Deities ; if, I ſay, the true God was pleaſed — 

graciouſly to interpoſe, to eſtabliſh his own au- 1 

50 ſthority, which by the generality was no longer N 1 

acknowledged, and revive his original laws, which = 

:- Wvcre either not known, or not attended to: This 

is reſtoration of true religion, and ſtrong reinforcement 

„ Pof it by the old motives of immutable reaſon, and 

n by new diſcoveries, and peculiar aſſiſtances, gra- 

„ Coouſly adapted to the weakneſs and degeneracy of 

Mankind, ne in an appropriate and eminent 

„ enſe, be tiled his kingdom : Which was ſhame- 


h ally diſhonoured, and in a manner quite loſt, in 
i wee an 
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Of the eſſential conſtitution 


an ignorant and ſuperſtitions World; and was 
only maintained by revelation in its full dignity, 
with the ſecurity of all its juſt rights, and for 
the good of his rational ſubjects. We ſee, there. 
fore, with what a natural and eaſy propriety the 
ſtate of religion, or the government of moral 
agents under the diſpenſation of the Goſpel, is fo 


frequently ſtiled in the New Teſtament e king- 


Matt. 11. 


8 2. 


Matt. vi. 
10. 8 


dom of Heaven, and the kingdom of God —— We 


ſee, why John the Baptiſt, the fore-runner of our 
Lord, preach'd repentance, becauſe the kingdom of WM | 
Heaven was at hand; the reformation of all «1 di 


habits and practices being, in the nature of things, 
the firſt ſtep towards that refin'd and ſtrict virtue, 
which the laws of this kingdom enjoin'd—— We 


ſee what our Saviour meant by that petition, in 


the excellent form or model of prayer which he 
taught his diſciples %) kingdom come; to wit, 


6 That thoſe rules of righteouſneſs and piety, F 


<« which were enforced by "the authority of God, 


C and abſolutely neceſſary to be conformed to in lou 


<« order to obtain his favour, might be univer- 


«© fally obſerved ;” that ſo Mankind might unite, | is; 


with intelligent Beings of ſuperior orders, in obey. 


ing the ſacred wil of the common Father of the 


moral Univerſe— 


We ſee likewile the true rea- 


ſon, why Chriſt himſelf has declared elſewhere, . 


Mark x. 
. 


that whoſoever Hall not receive the kingdom of C ol 


as a little child, i. e. with humility, openneſs, and 


ſimplicity of heart, he ſhall not enter therein; be- 


cauſe theſe excellent diſpoſitions are the neceſſary iſ 7 
foundation of all proficiency in Divine Knowledge, 
15 and i im ment in Virtue. ; 


Each 
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as Each of theſe paſſages enables us to frame a 8 EA M. 
y, diſtin&t and clear idea of the kingdom of God ſpo- . 
or ken of in the text; of which the Apoſtle has gi- 
e-. ven this juſt and noble deſcription, that it is not 

he W meat and drink, but righteouſneſs, and peace, and 

ral WI joy in the Holy Ghoſt, ——That the joy here men- 

lo W tioned denotes ſomething of a Mora! nature, 
which is, at all times, as fitly required of us, as 

Ve an obſervation of the rules of Righteouſneſs and 

ur Peace, may be fairly inferr'd from the general 
„erm of the propoſition itſelf, which intimates no 
vil W diſtintion. And there is the greater probability 
vs, Jof this, becauſe St. Paul has, elſewhere, exhorted 
ve, W Chriſtians to rejoice evermore; and has expreſsly ; Theff. 
de inſerted joy in the ſame catalogue with—— love, v. 16. 

in peace, long-/uffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, meekneſs, Sal. v. 
he ¶ and temperance, which are all unqueſtionable**? *7* 
it, W branches of Morality, But there is another cir- 
ty, cumſtance much more material, and, I think 
x), ſtrictly deciſive : For the words, immediately fol- 
in F lowing the text, repreſent is joy to be a part of 
er- W the ſervice which we owe to Chriſt of that re- 
ite, ligious ſervice, which will not only recommend 
)- us to the favour of God, but, as it agrees with the 
the W ſentiments of natural reaſon, mult render us ap- : 
ea- W prov'd of Men. It cannot, therefore, with any 
re, W propriety be applied to accidental and involuntary 
700 ſenſations, or to thoſe in which we are entirely 
nd paſſive; but muſt be reſtrain*d to ſome diſpoſi- 
be- tion and habit of mind, which it is in our own 
ar) Þ& power to raiſe and cultivate. And, thus conſi- 
ge, der'd, it may aptly denote—alacrity aud delight 

in virtue, and in obeying the wiſe and equitable 
commands of God. Or elle, if we accommo- 
ich date the whole to that pariicular caſe, upon which 
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Sz « u. St. Paul was then giving his judgment, we muſt 


XIV. 


N 


and fo it will ſignify— 
in uſing our conſtant endeavours to diffuſe and 
render that joy univerſal, _ the Chriſtian re. 
ligion naturally inſpires. I ſhall only add, that 
we are under no neceſſity of confining the words, 


Bal. v. 5 2. 


joy muſt ſtand oppoſed to the grief mentioned in 
the 15th verſe- 
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ſuppoſe that he inculcated righteouſneſs, in oppo- 
ſition to offence and injury; peace, in oppoſition 
to diſcord, and angry contention about meats and 
drinks, and other matters of indifference: And 


But if thy brother be grieved 
with thy meat, now walkeſt thou not charitably, 
-delight in doing good, and 


in, or by, or through [the energy and influence ® . 
of] the Holy Ghoſt, to joy; becauſe they may, rie, 
both in reaſon, and as they ſtand in the text itſelf, the 
be equally connected with righteouſneſs and peace. ner 
So that the whole of what the Apoſtle has aſſerted Þ fal/ 


will admit of this eaſy paraphraſe, that % cre 


* kingdom of God, with reſpect to its eſſential 


frame, is not meat and drink, nor any thirg tive 
* merely external and ritual; but rig hteouſneſ, N do 


e peace, and joy, and, upon the fame foundation, I Cl. 
* all thoſe other moral virtues, which are 7! ens, 
fruit of the Spirit.” The only difficulty that poſ 
occurs in this paſſage being now removed, I Pro- men 
ceed to make a few natural remarks upon it. [It \ 


And my 1 FIRST obſervation | 1s this, that FR lj; Þ ima 
religion is encumber'd by obſeryances of an exter- | Ni 
nal nature, it is by ſo much the more perfect. By 2 


external obſervances, I mean rites and uſages that 
are in their own nature indifferent; and which, 


when they axe not introduced and ſanctified by ng 


4 Juperſiitions fancy, can only have a relative or 


k 5448-6 H 
5 pee ; 
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typical holineſs; but no natural and invariable con- S E R u. 
nection with the ſubſtantial principles and duties of X. ; 


religion. And that true religion is always, in pro- 
portion, more excellent, the leſs of this kind 1t has 


| interwoven and blended with it, is ſurely a very 
| juſt and fair inference from the text: For it is on- 
| ly aſſerting in other terms, that the more ftriitly 

| the kingdom of God is confined to its eſſential 

| laws and conſtitution, and the more nearly religi- 
| on is conformed to the eternal ſtandard of Reaſon, 
and the original rules of Chriſtianity, it is both 
more lovely and venerable in itſelf, and more uſe- 


| ful to Mankind. 


All ceremonious trappings, and F Myſte- 


ries in religion, have ever had their foundation in 
| the weakneſs, corruption, and falſe taſte of the ge- 


nerality of the World. They are annexed to 


| falſe religions, to amuſe the eaſily-aſtoniſh*d and 

| credulous multitude, and, by an outward ſhew of 
| magnificence and ſolemnily, 10 to engage and cap- 
| tivate the e, that Reaſon ſhall have nothing to 
do; which, if it was not blinded by an outward £ 
glare, and a conſtant ſtrong addreſs to the Paſi- 
ons, would be apt to dive too deep into the im- 

| poſture, And when a pompous ſervice, and a nu- 

| merous train of Rituals, have been wiſely enjoin'd, 
it was only for this reaſon, becauſe the people 
were bigotted to ſuperſtition, and enſlav'd to low 
| imaginations z and would have renounced the wor- 

| ſhip of the true God altogether, and have fallen 
in with the moſt ſtupid and barbarous of the neigh- 
bouring idolatries, if they had not been indulg d 
with an innocent ceremonious religion of their own, 
and kept under diſcipline by ſeparating and diſcri- 
| ninating laws. St. Faul has therefore deſcribed E 


ET the 
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S x « u. the Moſaick law of Rituals, (though it was wiſely 


XIV. 


LWYNI 


temptible images, ſuch as carnal ordinances impo- 


adapted to the genius and circumſtances of the 
Fewiſh nation) under the moſt debaſing and con- 


Hebr. ix. /ed until the time of reformation ——weak and beg- 


IO. 


garly elements, and the like; and has repreſented 


Gal. iv. 9 the Deity as conſidering this people 1n the quality 


Der. 3. 


of Minors, whom it was neceſſary to keep, in 
their infant ſtate, in bondage under the elements of 
the world: The true meaning of which repreſen- 


tation is this, that becauſe they could not digeſt 


the rational religion of Men pure and unalloy'd, 


it was dreſſed up, figured, and adorned, to ſuit it 


to their childiſh prejudices; becauſe they would | 


not be influenced by the ſimplicity of naked truth 
and virtue, they were govern'd and kept in order 
by authority, and their ſenſes were engaged to 
aſſiſt and ſupply the weakneſs of reaſon. Al] 


which, though it was juſtly directed in ſuch an ir- 


regular ſituation and ſtate of things, is an unde- 
niable proof of the imperfection of their religious 


conſtitution conſider'd in itſelf; and that Chrifti- 
anity, which has aboli/hed the law of commandments 
contained in ordinances, and reduced religion to 


its primitive rectitude — is much more excellent 


in its own nature, and more beneficial in its con- 
ſequences. 5 


The more any religion has in it of intrinſick 
and immutable goodneſs, not ariſing from mere 


authority, or the accidental corruptions and necel- 


ſities of particular times, but from principles of 


eternal reaſon, it muſt, in the nature of the thing, 


be ſo much the more perfect. For this, in truth, 
is only expreſſing the ſelf-ſame idea by different 
terms, and amounts to no more than this ſelf— 

F evident 
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evident propoſition 
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That whatever is bet in Ser u. 


itſelf is moſt excellent and complete in itſelf. But XIV. 


mere external obſervances have nothing in them of 
natural and una'terable goodneſs; and, conſequent- 


ly, it muſt be the higheſt perfection of every re- 


ligion to be ſeparated as much as poſſible, and as 
the circumſtances of an unthinking and degene- 
rate World will allow, from all ſuch inferior and 
adulterate mixtures. 


| Again, that Religion mult of neceſſity be the 
| moſt excellent, which is compoſed, and conſiſts 


mainly, of ſuch Duties, as by their own Impor- 


| tance and Worth will render Mankind pleaſing 
and acceptable to God, the proper and ſuitable 


Objects of his Favour. But external rites and forms 
can, in themſelve+, be of no ſignificancy with an 


infinitely wiſe and holy Being; and therefore a 


Worſhip that is not encumbred with them (as the 


Chriſtian is not) and which admits of nothing of 


a poſitive nature, any farther than the general, 


and almoſt incurable, weakneſs and inattention of 
the World demand, muſt be moſt worthy our re- 


oard and veneration. 


I ſhall only add, that that Schame of Religion : 
is in its frame and conſtitution moſt perfect, 
which is leaſt liable to the extravagant and perni- 
| cious abuſes of ſuperſtition and emtbuf taſm. And 
WF what muſt that be? Why ſurely a Religion of 

internal rectitude and goodneſs ; in which there i is 

| ſcarce a poſſible foundation, on which to raiſe an 

enthuſiaſtick and ſuperſtitious ſtructure. 
Ceremonies may be uſed as charms, and commu- 
tations for a virtuous lite, or as attonements for 
immoralities; and, conſequently, by ignorance 
in n ſome, and craft in others, and corruption and 


But 


2 


diſhoneſty 
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LET: * diſhoneſty of heart in the generality, they may 


IVY 


be eaſily turn'd to undermine and deſtroy all that 
is valuable and uſeful in religion. 

It may not be amiſs to remark here, ſince it 
ariſes naturally from the ſubject of this diſcourſe, 
and St. Paul's repreſentation of it——that the 
kingdom of God differs widely from the conſtituti. 

on of all civilgovernments——In its laws, which 

| extend to the habits and affections of the mind ; 
Whereas the exerciſe of civil authority muſt be 
confined to the outward actions In the ſancti- 
ons by which its laws are ſupported, which are 
chiefly future rewards and puniſhments ; whereas 
the obſervation of Human injunctions, conſider'd 


as ſuch, can only be enforc'd by preſent and tem. of 


poral motives And in the ultimate end of go- 
_ vernment, which, in the kingdom of God, is he 
moral perfection and ſupreme happineſs of its intelli- 
gent ſubjects; but, in civil polities, only the pre- 


| ſervation of publick order, and the ſecurity of the I ;. - 


natural and ſocial rights of mankind. So that he, 
who by a ſtrict regard to juſtice, and a regular 
_ outward conduct, proves himſelf to be, beyond 
cenſure, a good member of the civil community 
to which he belongs, and deſerves upon that ac- 
count eſteem and praiſe, may be, at the ſame 
time, a diſorderly and rebellious ſubject of the 
kingdom of God, and juſtly intitled to diſgrace 
and puniſhment. From whence it evidently 
follows, that RELIOG ION, as ſuch, cannot be the 
Proper. ſubject of political laws. For what is Reli- 
5 gion but the practice of univerſal virtue, and cul- 
tivating the inward habits of virtue, from a con- 
ſcientious regard to the Divine authority? — And 
are civil governments qualify d and empower'd to 

e 55 2M try 


r 
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try and judge the conſcience! 


can be of no weight, if cognizance cannot be ta- 
ken of offences : And, therefore, the inſtitutions 
of civil ſociety may as eaſily be extended to all 
the inward ſentiments and ſpeculations of men, 
whether relating to philoſophy, trade, private 
oeconomy, or any other the moſt indifferent Sub- 


| jects——as they can be to Religion, which is a 
| principle ſeated in the heart. All that ſuch laws 
can be ſuppoſed to do is, to enjoin one outward 
| profeſſion and form of Religion: But if this or- 
der was univerſally complied with, it might have 
| no manner of connection with the advancement. 
of Religion itſelf ; becauſe men may openly pro- 
feſs what they do not believe, and ſubmit to forms 
which they do not approve of, Nay the belief 
and worſhip, preſcribed by publick authority, 
may be diſhonourable, hurtful, deſtructive to re- 
ligion: And that ſuch preſumptuous, enſlaving, 
and unnatural impoſitions will either convince the 
judgment, or purify the conſcience, is abſolutely _ 
{improbable z that they are directly adapted to 7- 
creaſe the number of falſe and hypocritical profeſſors 


———ſubtle Politicians need not to be told, who 


ſee that their own ends are completely ſerved by 
t. Allow me to demonſtrate, that civil authort- 
ty cannot, in any proper ſenſe, extend to Religion, 

by ſuggeſting one conſideration more; and that 
is, that it muſt appear extremely ridiculous, if in- 
ſtead of being contented with appointing external 
trofeſſions and forms (which is a power it has of- 
ten uſurp'd) and enjoining outward acts of ſocial 
virtue (which is a power it may juſtly claim) it 
vas to frame its laws in this. ſtrain <* That 


* Rk « men, 


This is too ab- SEA U 


ſurd to be maintain d. But certain it is, that laws , XIV. 
. 
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© COMMON PRIVILEGES and BENEFITS of 


e octry, ſhall attend the publick worſhip of 


&« God from a SINCERE DEVOTION and an Un. 
«© FEIGNED REVERENCE and LOVE of the Dei. 
« ty;' and likewiſe, <* That in order to the 
being conſidered and treated as GOOD su- 


* IEC Ts, they ſhall be juſt, charitable, and fo. 
< her, from RIGHT principles, and the 1y- 
40 WARD TEMPER of Juſtice, benevolence, and 


66 "OE" $381 


The sECONPD obſervation whdch I would ke 


from the text is, that no differences about ſuch 
things, as are expreſly declared not to belong to 
the eſſence of religion, can, in the nature of the 
differences themſelves, be inconſiſtent with religion. 
They may be inconſiſtent with ſome of the out- 
Works, with ſome of the remote doctrines, ſome 
of the extraneous guards and fences of religion ; 
but not with religion, as it is the means of recom- 


mending Mankind to the favour and acceptance 


of God; becauſe this muſt be wholly compre- 


hended in its eſſential principles and duties. For 
if the eſſential principles and duties of Religion 
are not the whole of it, ſo far as it is neceſſary to 


our eternal ſalvation, it will then follow, that ſome 
things may be neceſſary, that are not eſſentia 
parts of Religion; which is an abſurdity even to 
common ſenſe. But, on the contrary, if all the 
eſſential branches of Religion, are likewiſe all the 
neceſſary branches of Religion, then the conſe- 
quence is moſt plainly what I before propoſed, 


viz. that no difference about other matters, of a 


5 quits diſtinbt conſideration, can, in the nature of the 


ping 


f 
f 


| Apoſtles. 
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thing itſelf, be inconſiſtent with Religion, — And Sz A u. 


what is St. Paul's account of the ener of true Re- 
ligion? It ſtands thus; that it is righteouſneſs, and 


peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt ; or the practice 


of theſe, and, upon the 8 foundation of truth 
and equity, of all other virtues as lats of the king- 


dom of God, from a due eſteem of his infinite 


perfections, and regard to his ſupreme authority. 
Should it be ſaid, that this is indeed a juſt re- 


| preſentation of the ſubſtance of Natural Religion; 
but that Chriſtianity is a more ſpiritual and exalted 
| inſtitution, which has propoſed ſeveral new eſſen- 
tial doctrines to be believed, and ſeveral new eſ- 
| ſential duties to be practiſed —I anſwer, that 1 
| would by no means detract from the reſpect and 
| veneration that ought to be paid to the Chriſtian 
Revelation, the peculiar prerogatives and excellen- 
| cies of which, I think it both my duty and honour 
| to aſſert and vindicate 3 and therefore I readily | 
allow, that it has improved Natural Religion to 
| its utmoſt perfection, and urged and enforced the 
practice of it, not only from the common principles 
of reaſon, but by additional motives, which it was 
| worthy of God to propoſe, as they are fitted to 
influence his intelligent creatures. But, notwith- 
| ſtanding this, I cannot apprehend, that there 1s 
| any weight in the objection.— 
| kingdom of God, in the writings of St. Paul, ne- 
| ver ſignifies mere natural Religion, but always the 
rules and ſcheme of God's moral government, as 
| they are explaiv'd in the doFrine of Chriſt and his 
However, if we ſhould admit, with- 
| out any apparent ground for it, that/it means in 
| the text the kingdom of God in general; even 
| men, the leaſt that can be included 1 in it muſt be 
N this, 


For (1/t) the 
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S E A u. this, that ſuch things as the Apoſtle here menti- 

XIV. ons are immutably, in all ages and under eve 
LY Vaiſpenſation, the eſſential conſtitution of God's mo- 
ral government: For it is impoſſible, that that 
could with any propriety be aſſerted abſolutely and 
in general, which only held true in one particu- 
lar inſtance, and an inſtance, ſuppoſed by the ob- 
jector himſelf to be, the Joweſt and moſt imper. 
felt. If therefore thoſe virtues, in which conſiſts 
invariably the eſſence of the kingdom of God, be 
not likewiſe the eſſence of Chriſtianity 3 or if 
_ Chriſtianity has any eſſentials beſides theſe 3 this 
_ conſequence muſt certainly follow, that even up- 
on St. Paul's ptinciples——the Chriſtian Religi. 


on, and the Kingdom of God, are ideas eſſentza!- 
y different. But St. Paul was too juſt and con- 
ſiſtent a reaſoner, to afford the premiſes for ſo ab- 
ſurd a concluſion: Nay, we can prove almoſt to a 
demonſtration, that his meaning was quite the re- 
verſe. For he has plainly declared that the exer- 
ciſe of righteouſneſs and peace (and the other vir- 
tues inſeparably connected with theſe) isSERVING 
Rom. xiv. CHRIST; and that he, who in theſe things 
18. SERVETH CHRIST, is ACCEPTABLE 70 God,— 
And if there be any force, or indeed any 
ſenſe, in the expreſſions here uſed, they muſt im- 
ply thus mugh —— that ſuch a one is a real 
Chriſtian, whatever errors he may fall into e- 
ven in points of ſome importance, and will con- 
tinue to be ſo, as long as his miſtakes are con- 
ſiſtent with integrity, and true goodneſs; and, as 
one that anſwers the main and ultimate end of the 
Goſpel, will be accepted of God ; and, as one who 

1s in fayour with God, ought of courſe to be ap- 
proved of by men, eſpecially by his Chriſtian bre- 


juſt mentioning one obſervation more 
| Apoſtle hath wiſely aſſerted, that he 20 ſerveth 
| Chriſt, by the ſtrict and conſtant practice of the 
| arable and eſſential duties of Religion, is 

| approved of men, as well as acceptable to Cod: By 
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thren, as a fellow-citizen with the ſaints, and of S * = Me 
the houſhold of God. Let us then conſider this, XIV. 
as the only ſure teſt of our common Chrittianity, Eph. i 
and the center and bond of Chriſtian communi- 19. 
© 11 Wu 

Several other remarks will readily occur to us, 
on reading the paſſage of St. Paul which I have 
choſen for the ſubject of this diſcourſe; but asI have 


not time to expatiate, I ſhall content myſelf with 
The 


which is meant, that he not only actually enjoys, 


but is juſtly entitled to, eſteem and reſpect from 
his fellow. creatures. And as contraries will na- 
turally produce contrary effects, St. Paul has by 
this ſtrongly intimated it to be his opinion, 
[6c That the being exact and rigorous in Rituals, 


0 * the whole of this diſcourſe Gd d that the reader muſt | 


plainly ſee) I conſider Chriſtianity not only as a Divine 
revelation, but as received and acknowledg'd under that 


character; as St. Paul, in the words of the text, addreſs'd. 


himſelf not to fdels, but to thoſe who had embraced the 


Religion of the Goſpel. I have therefore only been in- 
quiring, what things are eſſentially neceſfary to denominate 
that Man to be a true Chriſtian, who makes an outward 
profeſſion of faith in Chriſt ; which faith the very name 
of a Chriſtian ſuppoſes. And in this ſenſe I deſire to be 
underſtood, when I ſpeak of the eſſence, or the eflentials, 
of Chriſtianity—lt i is one thing—what is neceſſary to Man's 
becoming a Chriſtian ; but a quite diſtinct point—what is 
neceſſary to intitle him to the privileges and bleſſings annex- 
Fed to that character, who is already a Chriſtian in belief and 

| profeſſion. The latter of theſe alone the text, and my ar- 
gument built upon it, have led me to conkider 3 3 and the for- 
mer is entirely out of the queſtion. 
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S u. © but defective in Morals, and laying more ſtreſs 
XIV. „ on outward forms, than on the inward habits 


* 


« of righteouſneſs and goodneſs, is the moſt ef- 
« fectual method that can be taken to expoſe our- 
« ſelves, and the Religion which we thus dif. 
« honour, to the diſapprobation and contempt of 
<« all the conſiderate: and unprejudiced part of 


« mankind.” Of which the hiſtory of every 


age, and the multitude of Infidels who have ſtarted 
up on this very pretence, afford too clear and ſad 
a proof. 8 


Let us therefore e as muck as in us 


5 lies, to wipe off this aſperſion from our holy faith. 


In order to which, it is abſolutely neceſſary 


that we avoid the extreme of Superſtition, which 
is the parent of ceremoniouſneſs; of a tinſel pie- 


ty, conſiſting in gaudy trifles; and of infinite un- 


availing tricks to appeaſe, ſooth, or flatter a ſup- 


And 


poſed reſentful, but capricious, Deity.- 


while we are careful to pay a becoming regard to 
the poſitive precepts of our religion, as they are 


enjoined by the authority of God to whom all 


| obedience is due, and admirably calculated to im- 


Plrove our virtues; we muſt always remember to 
Matt. 


Xxiii. 23. 


allow the chief place to the weightier matters of the 
law, i. e. to thoſe natural and indiſpenſable duties, 


which (as has been before obſerved) will eternally 


_ oblige every rational Being in the Univerſe, and 


are the immediate and only ſupports of Moral or- 
der, denim, and 3 


| SERMON XV. 


q Univerſal Charity the eſſence and 
d life of religion. 


1 Co R. xül. 3. 


. And though ] beſtow all my goods to feed the | 
p- poor, 2. though I give my body to be burn- 
ed, and have not charit 55 11 profiteth 8 


nothing. 

| B Y the Charity. NPY St. Paul eve FIR 8 5 x 1. 

| of, and has ſo largely and admirably de- 5 

ſcribed in this ee, is meant that God. A : 

like principle of Benevolence and Love to Man- 

kind, which has its root ſo deep in the frame of 

| Human Nature, that it cannot be eradicated with- 

| out diſtorting it, and offering violence to its Fa- 

| culties and Inſtincts; which the Relations that we 

bear to each other ſtrongly plead for; and which 
is the univerſal Spirit ordained to animate the mo- 

In World, and to be the Cement and Prop of 

R-. Society. That this was what the Apoſtle had in 

4 new, will admit of no diſpute, when we have 2: 
bu e examined | 


Univerſal charity the 


$ * 1 u. examined his own account of i It, and of the Cha- 
= 


racteriſtick marks by which it may be known, 
in the verſes immediately following the text. 


Charity, ſays he, ſuffereth long, and is xind; Cha- 
rity envieth not; Charity vaunteth not itſelf, is not 


puffed up, doth not bebave itjelf ye Seeketh 
not her on, is not eaſily provoked, thinketh no evil, 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth, 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 

This refined and exalted principle, every one 
of the leaſt reflection muſt ſee to be inſeparably 
connected with the 1dea of true Religion, and of 
the firſt rank among Moral Virtues.——Where 
there is not Benevolence to Men, it is abſolutely 


impoſſible that there ſhould be a ſincere Piety to- 


wards Gop : Either a juſt regard to his Natural 
Laws; or a grateful veneration and acknowledg- 
ment of his Univerſal Goodneſs ; or a becoming 
ſenſe of his wiſe and gracious deſign in thoſe ſoft and 
kind affections, thoſe tender feelings of compaſſion, 
by which he hath diſtinguiſhed and ennobled our 
frame. For how can we honour him, whoſe Au- 
thority we directly oppoſe, whoſe OG we de- 


* ſpiſe; whoſe Example we refuſe to imitate? Or de- 


voutly reverence and adore his Viſdom, when we 
contradict the principal End, to which he has adapt- 
ed our inward Moral Conſtitution ? Again, 
Where Benevolence is wanting, it is abſurd to ex- 
pet the uninterrupted and impartial exerciſe of 
Fuſtice. For why ſhould they pay a ſcrupulous 


regard to the Rights of others, who have no con- 


cern for their Happineſs ? Upon what principle (I 

mean a fare and ſteady principle) can the firſt of 

theſe be maintained, if the laſt be n 
3 Se 
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Self interelt, indeed, and worldly prudence may Se 


incline-'a Man, who has. but little humanity and * * 


friel 


fiendlinek, and nothing of generoſity, in his 
temper, to preſerve a fair ſhew of Equity in his 
publick dealings, and avoid notorious inſtances of 
fraud : But what can be a check upon him, 
if he thinks. that his reputation is ſafe, and his 
honeſty unſuſpetted? What can reſtrain him from, 
practi ing fraud and oppreſſion i In ſecret; when he 
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imagines that he is hid within a clole diſguiſe, and 
that his baſe and iniquitous conduct is likely to 
ſcape the cenſure of the World, and the cogni- 
zance of Human Laws! ? There i is nothing of this 
kind that a ſelfiſh ſpirit i is not capable of; it can- 
not be truſted out of ſight, nor deſerve to have 
any degree of confidence repoſed in it: And as 
for its ſceniingly equitable behaviour, in caſes that 
are conſpicuous and lie more open to publick 
view, even this, if Moral Actions are fairly 
weigh'd, cannot paſs for Juſtice, but muſt be 
look*d upon as the effect of art and policy; as 
being honeſt from neceſſity, and not out of choice. 
And as, without Benevolence, it is ſcarce poſſible 
that there ſhould be either Piety, or Juſtice. —— 
it is equally abſurd to imagine, that there can be 
| a ſtrict courſe of Sobriety and Temperance, For it 
Is unqueſtionably plain, from the, very nature of 
| things, and common experience, that the principle 
of Univerſal Charity is one of the ſureſt guards 
| we have againſt the encroachments of Hicen- 
| tious'a ppetites. The Man who is animated by a 
warm and lively ſenſe of ſocial virtue can allow 
himſelf in no purſuits, which are repugnant to the 
god of Society: Nor can he, who ſincerely 
loves his neighbour, conſent to the gratification 
21 Q 2a. ES” 2 
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s: £ u. of thoſe irregular deſires, that interfere with his 


peace, and honour. But if he has nothing of a 
Vpablick ſpirit, no prevailing humanity and good- 
neſs in hisdiſpoſition, ——Corrupt Inclinations muſt 
have a large ſcope, in which to exert themſelves, 
5 Pride and Envy will poſſeſs and torment 
him, And inward order and government will 
be deſtroyed, to introduce that deplorable ſtate 
of confuſion and anarchy, which always attends 
uncontrouled and tumultuous Paſſions. 
Theſe reflections are directly ſuited to the rea- 
ſon and deſign of St. Paul's obſervation in the 
text, and help us to ſee the true ground on which 
it reſts. For ſince it appears, that a charitable 
and benevolent temper is the neceſſary ſupport of 
all rational Religion, the chief ſecurity of the uni- 
verſal and mutual rig ghts of Mankind, an effec- 


tual check to the bie and baneful influence of 


looſe defires, and, in ſhort, that there can be no 
ſafe commerce, no agreeable ſociety, no real 
virtue, but what is either built on this as its foun- 
dation, or cloſely and nearly allied to it; we can 
no longer wonder at the peculiar ſtreſs which the 
Apoſtle has laid upon it, nor at that uncommon 
ſtrength and emphaſis with which he expreſſes 
himſelf, when he ſays,. ——Though I "ſpeak with 


the tongues of Men and of Pts and have 10 


| Charity, I am become as Sounding braſs, or a tink- 
ling cymbal. And though I have the gifts of | Pro- 
phecy, and underſtand all myſteries, and all know- 
ledge; and though J have all faith, fo that I could 
remove mountains, and have no Charity, J am no- 
hing. And though I beſtow all my goods. 140 


feed the poor, and though I give my bod ly tobe burn- 
ed, and e not eg, it profiteth 3 me nothing... 
| The 


ence and hfe: of religion. 


hended. But in the text, there ſeem to be con- 
ſiderable difficulties, that want to be reſolved. 


For can it be ſuppoſed, that a man may be liberal 


and helpful to his Fellow creatures, to ſuch an 
extraordinary degree as is here repreſented, with- 
out the inward Habits of Benevolence and Good- 


neſs? Or is it conceiveable, that he ſhould volun- 


tarily ſuffer Death for aſſerting the Truth and Ex- 
cellence of Religion, and at the ſame time be de- 
ficient in a moſt important and eſſential Branch of 
Morality? The World are apt to appropriate the 
name of Charity to expreſſions of Munificence 
and Bounty to the Diſtreſſed and Indigent; they 


look upon a perſon's expending his worldly Goods, 
of which the Generality are ſordidly tenacious, as | 


the moſt ſubſtantial proof that can be given of a 
kind and friendly Diſpoſition, and a ſtrong ſenſe 


of Humanity: And to lay down out lives in De- 


| fence of Religion affords the cleareſt preſumption 
in nature of our Reſolution and Integrity. How 
then is it to be imagined, that theſe things can e- 


ver be performed, where the true Spirit, or any 


of the "neceſſary Principles, of Virtue are want- 
ing? Theſe may appear to be perplex'd and intri- 
cate Problems, that are very hard to be rationally 
explained, I ſhall therefore endeavour to render 


them thoroughly intelligible, and ſet them in a 


proper light; becauſe the having a right idea of 
the Apoſtle's Deſign is abſolutely neceſſary, in 


order to our making Juſt obſervations upon what 


he has advanced; for the Improvement of our 


| Minds, and the better regulation of our Beha- 


viour. 
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The two firſt of theſe paſſages are eaſily appre- 8 5 Fo M. 
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Some have thought, that St. Paul, in this paſ- 
ſage, has only ſuppoſed a Caſe, without deter- 
mining either that it ever did, or ever will, or 
can happen; with a view to impreſs on the minds 
of the Corinthians, with greater force, a due ſenſe 


of the ſublime nature, and univerſal unchangeable 


obligation of the Divine Virtue of Charity. So 
that whar he ſays amounts to no more than this, 
<« That if it was poſſible for a Man, deſtitute of 


e this excellent quality, to heſtor all his Goods to 


cc feed the Poor, and give his Body to be burned, 


all this ſeeming Generolity and heroick Virtue 
* would be inſufficient to recommend him to the 


cc Acceptance and Favour of Gop.“ And in- 


dieed it muſt be owned, that ſuch fictitious Caſes 


occur both in Scripture, and in the ridings of 
the moſt celebrated Human Moraliſts ; 2 


are 
very allowable in point of Propriety and ſtrict 


Resten ſince they ſhew an Argument in the 


utmoſt force, that Imagination can repreſent it in: 
And if it holds good, when it is thus aggravated, 
and painted in the ſtrongeſt colours, it muſt be 


much more concluſive | in the leſſer Inſtances, that 


happen in real Life. Nay, I will make no ſcru- 
ple to grant further, that this phraſe, of beſtowing 


all our Goods to feed the Poor, might be deſign- 


ed to convey no other Idea than that of a large 
and generous Liberality : But with this ſingle Li- 


mitation, what St. Paul has ſuppoſed, for any 
thing that appears to the. contrary either in reaſon 
or r experience, may actually happen, For, 


Fi nsr, A Man may expend a reat deal both 
In publick and private Benefactions, and yet be 


deſtitute of that muld and gracious ſpirit of Bene- 
volence 


eſſence and life of religion. 


volence and Charity to his Fellow- creatures, which 82 = U. 


Chriſtianity ſo warmly and earneſtly inculcates: 1 


Shew and Pomp of Munificence, ſome of the 


He may want, notwithſtanding this glittering 


principal and won neceſſary Ingredients of Cha- 
rity ; or cultivate ſuch Habits, and entertain him- 
ſelf with ſuch Proſpects and Purſuits, as are di- 
rectly inconſiſtent with it. There are ſeveral 
views, in which the Poſſibility of the Caſe that I 
have now put will be clear beyond exception.— 
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Let us imagine a Perſon, then, to be naturally of 


| a kind, communicative, and generous Diſpoſi- 


tion; and if it be found that ſuch a one, follow- 


ing the friendly Biaſs of his Conſtitution, and innate 
Propenſities, in ſupporting and providing for thoſe 


who are in want, may ſtill be defective with re- 


ſpect to the genuine Temper, and many of the 


moſt important Offices, of Charity, the point in 


Debate muſt be look*d upon as fully determined; 
and there are few Caſes, beſides, that can be at- 
tended with any conſiderable Difficulty. Now 


this will appear to be very poſſible upon ſtating 
the matter fairly; of which the following is a 


true and juſt repreſentation. A Man who has 
native openneſs of Heart, and the ſeeds of Gene- 
rofity and'Compaſſion plentifully ſown in his very 
Make, will of courſe comply with every ſoft and 


good-natured ſuggeſtion, and indulge a ſenſe of 


Humanity, as long as Nature is allowed to ope- 


rate regularly, and is not obſtructed, or turn'd 
aſide from its proper biaſs, by ſome other Prin- 


cipte of ſuperior ſtrength and influence. But when 


irregular Paſſions, of a narrow and contracted 


quality, and miſchievous in their conſequences, 


beer ſwayz or any private views are fondly and 
intenſely | 


3 * 
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S x u. intenſely purſued, which are repugnant to the 


XV. 


Cruelty. 


Good of others; theſe will of neceſſity deſtroy the 
Exerciſe of Charity in the particular Inſtances 1n 
which they prevail, though it may diſcover itſelf, 


in a manner that ſeems unconſtrained and offi- 
cious, in other Caſes, where there is no corrupt In- 


clination to ſuſpend or controul its Impulſe and 
Energy. Thus it may happen, that a Perſon 


may be quite clear from the baſe and ſordid taint 
of Covetouſne/s, and, having nothing to check 


his natural Generoſity, may be liberal almoſt to 


| Profuſeneſs; and yet, at the ſame time, he may 
be of a ſuſpicious, or revengeful, of a proud, or 


envious Temper : And his Suſpicion ow make 


ö 5 P 4 


him to be domineering _ inſolent; his Envy 


may lead him to Detraction and Calumny, and 


infamous undermining Arts; and his habit of Re- 
venge may inſpire implacable Reſentment and 
And if this be his unhappy State, it 
is a molt obvious and certain Truth, that though 


he beſtows all his Goods to feed the Poor, —He bas 


not Charity. 


There are. ſeveral other Caſes that 1 need but 
juſt mention, in which the Suppoſition made in 
the text may be likewiſe verified. —It is poſſible, 


as every one will admit, that a Man may be very 


communicative and liberal out of mere Oftentation. 


Nay, it is not hard to conceive, that from this 


Principle, and to eſtabliſh a Character eminent 
for Generoſity, he may be munificent even to 


Exceſs and Prodigality, beyond what his Rank 
and Circumſtances, and 3 demands of his Fa- 
mily and more immediate Dependents, will in 
Reaſon and Equity admit of. For chere is no 


Princi- 


e OM 


for his Immoralities: 3 for Adultery, and Oppret- 


_ hon, 
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Principle more warm and vehement, or that will 8 2  u. 
carry a Man farther than Pride; even ſometimes, XV. 
when Reſpect and Honour are moſt likely to be 
ſecured by aſſuming that Form, in plauſible and 
ſpecious Arts of Goodneſs. And every Inſtance 

of this kind may not only be performed without 
the Affections and Habits of Univerſal Benevo- 
lence, and Chriſtian Charity ; but when the Diſ- 
treſſes of the Needy are not inwardly felt, nor 
their Wants really commiſerated by a tender and 


and relenting Heart.—I ſpeak not theſe things 
with a view to depretiate the Merit of Bounty to the 
Poor, or to give it a low and invidious turn. It 


zs, without doubt, an exalted Pitch of Virtue, and 
a Divine Employment, when it ſprings from a 


ſoul truly compaſſionate and generous: And the 
thought of degrading it muſt be rejected with Diſ- 


dain "gh Horror by every one who has a value 


for Chriſtianity, or the ſpirit, ſentiments, and feel- 


ings of a Man. This, however; muſt be allow- . 
ed to be a natural Inference from what has been 


ſaid, viz, that the Eſſence of Charity does not con- 
ſiſt in Amſgiving; which forms but an inconſiſt- 


ent and unfiniſh'd Character, when it is ſeparated 


from habitual Juſtice, Condeſcenſion, and Can- 


dour, and a e Diſpoſition towards all our 
Fellow- creatures. I ſhall only add under this 


Head, that a Man of an uncharitable Spirit, and 


who indulges to many injurious Vices, may readily a 


part with his Eſtate either to the Church (as is fre- 


quently ſeen in Popiſh Countries, where the Tem- 


poral Gain of pretended Godlineſs is immenſely 
great) or to the Poor (if he thinks that this Sa- 
crifice will be equally acceptable) as an Attonement 
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ſion, Fraud, and Malice. And thus a mere 0 out- 8 
ward Shew of Charity will, by a prudent ma- 


nagement, cover a multitide of Sins; and be made 
to compenſate, as a fort of an Equiy alent, for the 
real want of Charity. 


But what ſhall we fay to a Perſon's giving his 
Body to be burned © 

ſo 18055 in eine, ſo firmly and reſolutely at- 
tached to the Cauſe and Intereſt of Religion, and, 


Is it poſſible for him to be 


at the ſame time, to be a ſtranger to the. princi- 


pal and moſt vital part of it?—I would no more 
be underſtood, in this Branch of my Diſcourſe, to 
undervalue the Fortitude and Conſtancy of a 


brave and heroick Sufferer for Truth, than I 
would be thought, in the former, to have detract- 
ed from the Excellence and juſt Praiſes of Libe- 
rality. It cannot be denied, that the bearing ſo 


ſtrong and critical a Teſtimony, undaunted by 


the violence of Torture and the terrors of Death, 
affords a moſt probable preſumption of a great 
Mind, of Honour, Sincerity, and an eſtabliſhed 
Virtue; But that there may be Inſtances of ſuch 


uncommon Zeal and Courage, where Charity, the 


moſt neceſſary conſtituent in a good Man's Cha- 


racter, is in a great meaſure wanting; that ſome 


ſuci: Inſtances, I fay, may happen (which is the 


only Point that my Argument leads me to prove) 


wil 1 lainly 1 8 from the Tlowng da nbded 
tions. 


natural Intrepidity particular Perſons are poſſeſſed 
of, or the Ile Value which they ſet on Life. And 


if either the boldneſs: of their Fempers makes 
them deſperate, or their cares and diſquietudes 


N them to ſeek Death, their dying in a 
good 


FinsrT, That we kw not what are of 


eſſence and life of religion. 


good Cauſe. will have ſo much the leſs of Self-de- 
mal in it ; and, conſequently, though it demon- 
ſtrates the Steadineſs of their Reſolution, it will not 
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be ſo clear an evidence of the Strength of their 


Virtue, as is generally imagined. Again, The 
power of Enthuſi aſm 1 Is ſurprizing and unaccount- 


able even in vicious Characters. It inſpires a 


frantick zeal, to inflict ſevere and tormenting 


Penances for the expiation of Sin; and it would 


reſolution to ſubmit to Death. 
born Honour may make a Man chaſe rather to die, 


chan be contemned and reproached for Inſtability 


and Cowardice, eſpecially, if he is ſtruck with the 


therefore be no wonder at all, if the ſame Prin- 
ciple, wrought up ſomewhat higher, inſpired a 
Or elſe, a ſtub- 


peculiar Glory of the crown of Martyrdom, and be- 
heves that his Sufferings will intirely obliterate his 


| Guilt, and intitle him to an extraordinary Re- 


ward, notwithſtanding all his defects and irregu- 


larities. This hope of obtaining a certain Pardon, 
and an eminent Degree of Happineſs hereafter, is 
enough to e e and a Martyr of one who 


has, in truth, very little love of Religion, or re- 


gard to ſocial Virtue: So that he may give his 


Body to be burned, and yet not have Charity, 


As there is no reaſon to doubt, but that many a 
wicked Mabometan has derived an invincible bra- 
very, and contempt of Death in war, from the 
encouraging and elevating expectation of being 
| received immediately into Paradiſe, if it was his lot 
| to die fighting for the propagation and advance- 


ment of his Religion, Thus have I largely 


ſhewn, that the Caſes, which St. Paul has ſuppo- 
ſed in the Text, may both actually happen, and 


are not mere imagined Caſes, to illuſtrate his ſub- 
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Ss AU. ject more ſtrongly, and impreſs a more ae 


XV. 


ſenſe of it: And from hence, the ine Ob- 


ſervations naturally ariſe. 


FiRsT, That Characters are not to be deno- 
minated from ſingle actions, but from the inward 
Habits and Diſpoſitions of the Mind, and the ge- 


neral courſe of Life. A Perſon, we have ſeen, 
may perform ſome very ſplendid and, to outward 


appearance, heroick Acts of Virtue, and not de- 


ſerve the Character of being a virtuous Man. 


He may be liberal to the Poor, and not, in the 
proper extent of the phraſe, a charitable Man.— 
He may have the Patience and Fortitude of a 


Martyr, and not be a religious Man,—and be ab- 
ſtemious even to rigour in certain Points, and, on 
particular occaſions, continent to admiration, but 
not, upon the Rs: a chaſte or temperate 
Man. 


Every Action muſt, in a 1 eſtimate, be 


placed to the Principle from which it flows, And, 
therefore, if an Act of Beneficence be performed 
ſolely for Oſtentation, and to gain Applauſe, it 


is Selfiſhneſs, and Pride, and not Charity. And 


from hence it follows, that though the Characters 


of Men, if determined and judged of only by their 


Conduct, will frequently appear mixed, and, 
| ſometimes to be tempered with an equal propor- 
tion of Good and Evil; yet as one predominant 


Principle may govern and influence the whole, the 


real Character may differ from the apparent one, 


and be a more uniform Piece than is commonly 


imagined, whether of Pride, or Avarice, or of - 


Humility, and ee 


SECOND LY, 
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SECONDLY, We learn from the Text, that 7 R u. 


Religion and Virtue form a complete and conſiſtent 
Character: So that a partial Religion is in reality 
an irreligious Character; and a partial Virtue a vi- 


cious Character. For the Sincerity of our Religion 
conſiſts in obſerving the whole of Religion; and it 
is a manifeſt contempt of V irtue, to diſregard any of 


its Obligations : And to make Religion, in our 
Practice, a thing diſtin from Virtue, and that 
can ſubſiſt without it, directly tends to the de- 


ſtruction of both. This is likewiſe flatly repug- 

that with- 

out Charity, the moral, ſocial, Virtue of Charity, 1 Cor. xiii. 
Jam nothing, and can have no rational ground to: - 


nant to what St. Paul has aſſerted, 


hope for the Favour of A'mighty Goo. 


Again, If ſuch an inflexible adherence to the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity as the Text ſpeaks of, though 
it is of great uſe to the World, by ſetting before it 
an example of unſhaken Reſolution under the moſt 
grieyous Sufferings in a good Cauſe; if this, I 
ſay, be inſignificant and unavailing, where there 
is not univerſal Benevolence to Mankind: What 


Advantage can be expected from a blind zeal for 


the Circumſtantials and Appendages of Religion, 
which, inſtead of expoſing us to Sufferings, | 
| which 
racks and burns Hereticks, as, to the Scandal of 
Humanity and the Reproach of the Goſpel, 1s 
practiſed by Religious Savages in the Church of 
Rome, or treats all opponents with ſcorn and 
an inſulting rudeneſs, which, to the Diigrace of 
the Reformation, is too often to be met with in 
Proteſtant Churches ? Such Behaviour as this, which 


is not only without Charity, but tramplcs its Rules 


prompts us to make others ſuffer, - 


under foot, muſt be as diſparaging to the God and 
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SER u. Father of Mercies, as it is infamous to the name 


XV. 


and Honour. 


Mind. 


not object to.— 
been ſpared.- 
of Chriſtianity been repreſented as romantic and 
incredible, and its Miracles as impoſtures, or, at 


and character of a Chriſtian: Whoſe zeal 
ſhould be diſcreet, friendly, and peaceable,— 


warm, but not violent; earneſt, but not raging 


and lempeſtubus. 


In the laſt place, we are naturally led, by the 


foregoing diſcourſe, to remark the ntrinſick Ex- 
cellence of the Chriſtian Religion, and its rational 


and well. grounded claim to peculiar Veneration 
The more any Syſtem of Reli- 
g'on heightens and extends the principle of Cha- 
rity and generous Compaſſion, the more does it 


refine and « diznify Human nature; and the more 


it improves and Perfect Human nature, it muſt, 


of conſequence, be more worthy of Gop. Upon 


which account the advocates for the Chriſtian In- 
ſtitution have wiſely inſiſted on the diſintereſted 
and ſublime ſtrain, the amiable properties, the 
unconfined and univerſal influence, of that Scheme 
of Benevolence which it ſo earneſtly inculcates, as 


ſtrong preſumptive marks of its truth and Divine 


original; and have placed theſe things among the 


chief recommendations of it (not excepting Mira- 


cles themſelves) to every conſiderate and Ons 


But experience teaches us, that there are no 
truths ſecure from miſconſtruction; and which ig- 


norance and minute Philoſophy, a curſory reflecti- 


on, ſelf-conceit, or perverſeneſs of temper, will 
Natural Religion it ſelf has not 
And not only have the Dorines 


belt, as the creatures of fancy; but its Morals, 
and 


of the kingdom of God. 


and even its Rules of Charity, have alſo incurr'dS = A u. 


a reproachful cenſure. I have heretofore endea- 


voured to give a diſtinct and full anſwer to ſeveral | 
objections, that have been urged againſt the Go- 


ſpel on this very head the firſt by a noble and 
much applauded Author, from its not having re- 
commenced directly and by name private friend- 


ſhip, and the love of our Country * ; and others by 
a later Writer, reſpecting, particularly, its pre- 
cepts of forgiving Injuries, and loving Enemies, 
and charging many of its rules beſides theſe with 
being either irrational, or too ambiguous and inde- 


terminate T. And I perſuade myſelf, that it can- 
not be thought a reedleſs digreſſion from my pre- 


ſent ſubject, if 1 now attempt to remove anocher 
difficulty, and (as it ſeems to me) the only Plau- 
in order 
to do complete juſtice to a noble and e branch 


ſible one that remaius to be obviated,- 


of Chriſtian Morality, and, upon this topick at 


leaſt, to ſilence the moſt prejudiced and 08 


Infidel, 
St. Paul has propoſed i it to Clviſtians, as à pro- 
per rule of conduct, 


| MEN, they ſhould exerciſe à diſtinguiſhed and pe- 


| culiar Benevolence to the HOUSHOLD OF FAITH. 


aſſume an air of Generoſity, and freedom from ar- 


| row Prejudices. To be beneficent to all nen 
(it may be ſaid) is an evident dictate of Na- 
ture; but what reaſon can be aſſigned, why 


* Germ. iii. Vol. I. 


+ Anſwer to Chriſtianity as Ol as the Creation, page 


228—2 30 248—2 56. 


. ; K - 6c Chriſtians, 


-that while, as they had 5 
opportunity, they were ready to do good unto Aidan 


And from hence a ſpecious cavil may ariſe, 
which, to inſinuate itſelf the more eaſily, may 
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Sz Au. © Chriſtians, as Chriſtians, ſhould have the firſt 


XV. 


« and principal ſhare in our affection? Does not 


« univerſal Good ?—The Profeſſors of the Goſpel, 


indeed, are not commanded, by thei” Teachers, 
« abſolutely to confine their Charity and Geod- 
will to thoſe of their own religion: But is not 


„ this the tendency of the inſtruction which they 


2 have received? Will not an exhortation to do 


&« good ESPECIALLY 10 the houſhold of faith make 


«© us neglect others, whenever we barely imagine 


ec that they ſtand in competition: ? And as there 
« are ſcarce any caſes, in which our inclinations 
© and peculiar attachments may not eaſily lead us 


« to fancy ſuch a competition; is it not highly | 
„ probable, in conſequence of this exbortation, 
that by degrees all, or the far greateſt part at 
« leaſt, of our offices of Kindneſs and Humanity 
will be reſtrained and devoted to a particular 
© favourite Sect?ꝰ 


To this I anſwer in general, That though uni- 


verſal Benevolence is the original and immutable 
Law of Nature, yet there ever has ſubſiſted, and 


ever will ſubſiſt — a difference of objects. Some 


will always be more worthy of our regard than 
others. The making a diſtinction therefore can, 
in itſelf, be no diſgrace either to moral rules, or 


private characters. Nature has made a diſtincti- 


on; and ſcarce a fingle act of Charity can be per- 


formed, where ſeveral objects preſent themſelves, 
without, upon a compariſon of caſes, preferring 


one, and rejecting another. If therefore it can 


be ſhewn, that there were good reaſons for that 
PTR advice of St. Paul which I have under- 
2 oy taken 


this ſavour ſtrongly of a Party-ſpirit ? Can it 
cc be built on a generous and ardent deſire of the 


FY = a. Y©wm ld "WY as 
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and ſ ful. 


Hence and life of religion. 
taken to defend, this will ſufficiently vindicate his Ss & M. 
character, and, together with that, the honour of XV. of 


the Chriſtian Religion. 


For, ſurely, a 4% par- 


tial and limited affection can no more be the "YI 


and neceſſary conſequence of a wiſe diſtinction pro- 
poled by St. Paul, than it is of any other 


wiſe diſtinction, to which we are directed by 
Mature irſelf. But to illuſtrate this point more 
fully. 


I would obſerve, in the FIRST place, That the 


Apoſtle's rule, if interpreted on his own prin- 
ciples (which is undeniably the beſt way of ex- 
plaining it) muſt be founded on this maxim: 
That the higheſt degrees of Benevolence and 
_ & Reſpeft ought to be expreſſed to the worthieſt 
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« characters. The foundation is right and un- 


alterable.- 
reckoned the moſt worthy characters ?. 


was St. PauPs meaning ? 


maintained, it muſt, of neceſſity, be of the ut- 


moſt intrinſick Excellence, and publick Advan- 
tage. And it cannot be thought, that when ſin- 


But which (you will ſay) are to be 
— Thoſe, 

undoubtedly, that are moſt eminent for virtue and 
real goodneſs, and of conſequence the moſt amiable 
And how does it appear that zhts 

It is ſcarce poſſible 
that he could mean any thing elſe: Becauſe, if 
the Chriſtian character be juſtly and confi ſſtently 


gular marks of Eſteem are appropriated to a par- 


ticular character, they were ever intended to be 


3 to thoſe who ſtain and diminiſh that Cha- 
racter.— 
All Moral Writers, when they would flaw the 7 
difference of Characters, and fix what is due to 
each, conſider them only as they ought to be, and 


—The conſtruction is harſh and unna- 


VVV 
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Sx A u. not as they are accidentally corrupted. Now no- 


thing is more plain than that even an inferior degree 


WV, Virtue is not the Chriſtian character duly ſup- 


ported. Nothing is more certain, than that In- 


morality quite deſtroys the Chriſtian character; and 


that vicious Chriſtians are, in the Scripture ſenſe of 
the phraſe, the houſhold of Faith, very little, if 


any thing, more, than profeſſed Infidels. So that 


according to all equitable rules of interpretation, 


St. Paul's words, if they are conſider'd as a ſtand- 
ing maxim deſigned for all ages of the Church, 
can only be ſuppoſed to claim peculiar degrees of 


Benevolence as due to Chriſtians, when they act 


with propriety, and as their principles and profeſ- 


| fron require; i. e. when they ſhine as Lights in the 


World, — when they are bright Examples of thoſe 
Virtues, which are the ornament and ſupport c of 


Society. 


And chis account exactly Waren with 
bdther parts of the Chriſtian ſcheme, which (when 


it can be) ought to be, m ſtrict juſtice, ſo inter- 


preted, as to make it harmonious, and conſiſtent 
with itſelf. That ſcheme ſuppoſes, that there are 


degrees of Moral Excellence; and that theſe will 
be "the foundation of the Divine favour and re- 


wards, and muſt, therefore, be the moſt rational 
ground of our eſteem and affection for each other. 
The mere name of a Chriſtian, where the refined 
ſpirit and excellent temper of a Chriſtian are not 
at all cultivated, has no manner of pretence to 
peculiar honour from God, nor, of courſe, any 
Juſt title to eminent reſpect from men: Nor does 
it agree with the fundamental and indiſputable 
principles of the Goſpel, to imagine this to 
have been St. Pauls eee But if the 


Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian character was really adorned with thoſe 8 : * 


rare Virtues, which naturally belong to it, and of 


| ſcribed by him muſt then appear to be not only 


a plain and direct conſequence from the general 


_ doctrine of the Religion of Chriſt, but to be a dic- 


tate of reaſon itſelf, and to coincide with the law 
of Nature; ſince it only claims that regard, which 
is ſtrictly and unalterably due, to ſingular and 
We may indeed add to 
this, that in every caſe, where moral qualities and 
all other circumſtances are but barely equal, a 


diſtinguiſhed merit. 


man's being believed to be a ſincere Chriſtian muſt 


give him with another, who is alſo a ſincere 
_ Chriſtian, an eſpecial title to Benevolence and 


Friendſhip : For when nothing comes in competi- 
tion——but the being embarqued in the ſame 
cauſe, which is believed to be the cauſe of truth 
and righteouſneſs, 


and righteouſneſs,— 


truth and right themſelves deſerve to be preferred; 


and any other conduct would be a manifeſt con- | 


founding the different natures of things. 


Thus much ſhall ſuffice for the general conſi- 

I ſhall only obſerve 
tarther, that there were ſome reaſons in a great 
meaſure peculiar to the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, 
that render'd the Apoſtle's advice, which is now | 
the Subject of our Inquiry, highly expedient, if 
not abſolutely neceſſary. Theſe reaſons may all be 
„That Chriſtians 5 
9 „ 06. wore 


deration of the Subject. 


reduced under this one head, 


Which, as they are eſſential ingredients, the Apoſtle * 


could not ſuppoſe it to be deſtitute; the rule pre- 


and the eſpouſing an oppo- 
fite intereſt, apprehended to be prejudicial to truth | 
he that is ſuppoſed to be 
ſincerely on the ſide of truth and right muſt always | 
be preferred, for the ſame reaſons, for which 


a 


Univerſal charity the 


SEA M. © were they forced to be a kind of diſtinct Society 


XV. „ from the reſt of Mankind, and were deſpiſed 
.. and perſecuted by all the World,” —— The op- 


preſſions, which they groaned under, were a mo- 
tive ſufficient to excite a ſtrong ſenſe of compaſ- 


ſion, in every generous breaſt, And their being 
oppreſſed for conſcience ſake was a particular, and 
moſt forcible, recommendation of their caſe to all 
the friends of Virtue, to all the lovers of liberty, to 


all who were concerned for the immunitiesand rights 


of Conſcience, though they were Profeſſors of a 


different Religion; and muſt have pleaded for a 
larger ſhare of Pity and Benevolence, than would 


be thought neceſſary to be allowed to common 
objects of diſtreſs. Surely then their Brethren, 
who conſidered them not only as unreaſonably in- 


ſulted and hardly treated on account of their inte- 


grity, but as ſuffering for the honour of God, and 
the maintenance of his truth, and, conſequently, 
for the good of Mankind; their Brethren, I ſay, 
inſpired and animated by ſuch ſentiments as theſe, 
muſt have been much more inclined 


from all 
the motives of religion and juſtice——and re- 
gard to eminent merit to ſhew them uncommon 


favour. If they honoured the cauſe in which they 


ſuffered, they were obliged, in a proportionable 


degree, to love and eſteem the Sufferers.— Be- 


ſides, their being mutually involved in the ſame 
perſecutions had a direct tendency to endear them 
the more to each other. Superior marks of affec- 
tion were neceſſary, to maintain their reſo/ution 
and zeal, Chriſtians had zo relief but among 


_ themſelves: And therefore if they had not taken 
a particular care of one another's intereſts, they 


muſt not only have been diſtreſſed on all ſides 


Vithout 


E 
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without any ſupport; but their religion too, which 8 E N M. 
was then in its infancy, and ſtruggling with out- A, 


rageous and moſt formidable oppoſition, would, 
in all probability, have been totally ſuppreſſed. 


Upon which accounts, nothing could be more 
ſuitable to the character and circumſtances of Chriſ- 
tians in the days, than, at the ſame time that 
they carefully cultivated univer/al Charity, to de- 


vote, in an eſpecial manner, their Benevolence and 


Services to the houſhold of Faith. — And ir. the moſt 
extenſive view of the rule, as preſcribed to Chriſ- 


tians in every age, I have already ſhewn that it 


is perfectly agreeable to what right reaſon teaches, 
and founded on a principle, that muſt always di- 
rect us, as to the choice of objects, in os our 
_ affection to Mankind in general, 
Thus we ſee, upon the whole, the perfeition of 


Chriſtian Benevolence, as well as the indiſpenſable 


neceſſity of it, in order to conſtitute a truly moral = 
and religious character. Let therefore, as the holy 
Apoſtle has adviſed, all our things be done with i Cor. xv. 
Charity. Let us never ſuffer this tranſcendent and 14. 


illuſtrious virtue to be deſtroyed, or weakened ; but 


| uſe all the proper means to raiſe it to greater 
ſtrength and purity ; and carefully avoid whatever 


tends to ſuſpend or obſiruft its influence, either by 


introducing, the evil temper that is oppoſite to it, 


by clouding and corrupting the natural ſenſe of 


its immutable fitneſs and importance, or cauſing 


its dictates to be more lightly obſerved, —Every 


one of the leaſt experience and obſervation muſt _ 
| know, that Moral habits will not riſe and grow of 
_ themſelves. They take root, and acquire a fixedneſs 


and ſtability, only by reflection and repeated acts. 


By being indulged they naturally thrive, and gain, 
1 , 


: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
} 
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Habit of Charity, and become inſen/ible of the wants 
and diſtreſſes of their Fellow-creatures, even 
though they are not directly diſpoſed to be un- 
friendly, or cruel. It i therefore neceſſary for us, 
to beware of ſuch an unthinking, ſupine, and kind 


Univerſal charity the 
gradually, a confirmed ſtrengthand vigour 3 but in 
proportion as they are neglected, they languiſb 
and decline. This is the wwiſe ®, the fixed, and, 
as far as we can poſſibly conceive, the invariable 
law of Nature, with reipect to all intelligent and 


moral Creatures. —— And from hence this fair 
concluſion reſults, that through mere inattention 
and an indeliberate heedleſſneſs of temper, men 
may in a great meaſure diveſt themſelves of the 


of lethargick indolence, as will extinguiſh that gene- 


rous concern, which we ought always to feel, for 
the good of Mankind. And it is equally neceſ- 


ſingle plain act of Benevolence and Mercy; be- 
cauſe this has an immediate tendency to harden 
the heart, againſt the impreſſions of Humanity 
and Compaſſion in other inſtances.- 


ture, becauſe the making the continuance and forte of Habits 


fary, that we never allow ourſelves to neglect any 


—By this 
I have called what is mentioned above a wh law of Na- 


to depend upon their exerci/? 15, at the ſame time, an encour- 


agement to virtue, and a ſtrong check to immorality. It is an 


encouragement to virtue, —as this is a ſtanding reward of vir- 


tuous actions in the common courje of Providence, that the 


oftener they are repeated, they are performed with the greater 
readineſi and delight ; and all impediments and difficulties are 
proportionabiy removed. And it is a puniſhment of vice like- | 


wile, interwoven with the original frame of the World. 


as the /aft evil practice, and criminal gratification, is a/ways 


attended with this additional circumſtance of Miſery, that it 


Increaſes the diſorder and deprawity of the Human mind, and 


leflens its capacity of purſuing and enjoying the pureſt and moſt 
Subſtantial pleaſures, | | n — 


laſt 


=» a Cor Ae. EC _ 88 


it would be- 


eſence and life of religion. 


laſt remark, I am naturally led to reſume one of S = & wu. 
the particular ſubjects treated of in the text, and pI 
ſhall conclude with an obſervation that is cloſely 
connected with it: viz. That though what St. 


Paul has propoſed is, indeed, a poſſible caſe, and 
there may be, in ſome inſtances, an outward glit- 


tering ſhew of pity and goodneſs to the poor, when 


the genuine ſpirit of univerſal charity is not duly 


cheriſhed and improved; yet it is as certain, on 
the contrary, that this Divine quality cannot ſub- 
ſiſt, even in the loweſt Ger, where there is a 


| hard heart, that is net ſo ſincerely touch'd 


by the complaints of the indigent, as to find itſelf 


effeFually prompted to remove, or at leaſt miti- 


| gate, their ſufferings. —We are at liberty to put 
on airs of generoſity, and to be as profuſe and ſolemn 
in profeſſions of Kindneſs and Sympathy, as we 


pleaſe ; But to aſſert, that there may be a cha- 
ritable Man void of Pity, which excites, on all 
proper occaſions, to actual Beneficence, is, in 


truth, as W and glaring a contradiction, as 
to talk of an honeſt Man without | 


Juſtice; ; or r of a wiſe Man without. Diſcretion, 
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The peculiar guilt and infamy of 
prevailing wickedneſs in an en- 


lightened and polite age. 


Jon N ix. 41. 


Jeſus ſaid unto them, I ye were blind, ye 
ould have no fin ; but now ye ſay, RE 


rr E R M. 
V. 
9 


L SEE, therefore your fin r emaineth, 0 


T is ſcarce poſſible for the moſt inattentive 
reader not to obſerve, that the latter part of 
. theſe words of our Bleſſed Saviour are as 


ſtrictly applicable to the preſent age, as if they had 


been intended for a prophetic de/cription of it: Of 
which it is repreſented to be the juſt, and in ma- 
ny reſpects the diſcriminating character. that 
it is an age of light and liberty. Upon this we 


are apt to triumph, and even to proceed ſo far, 
as to inſult the unfortunate ignorance and ſuperſti- 


tion of our Forefathers; congratulating ourſelves, 
that we were born in happier times, when thoſe 


thick miſts of error, which formerly overſpread 
5 8 our 


. 
1 
* 


The peculiar infamy of vice, &c. 


our native land, are in a great meaſure diſpelled. 


And notwithſtanding the danger that there is, in 
all caſes of this kind, of our running to an ex- 
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ceſs, and claiming undue honours through pride 


eminent advantages for underſtanding the true na- 


ture and deſign of Religion, and the obligations 


and ſelf-flattery, it muſt, I think, be admitted as 
a certain and obvious fact, that we really enjoy 


and extent of Moral goodneſs. For we have the 


unreſtrained uſe of a Divine revelation to direct us: 


We are delivered from moſt of the groſſer and 


ry, repugnant to the plaineſt dictates of Reaſon, 


more dangerous miſtakes and innovations of Pope- 


and ſome of them ſubverſive of all the principles : 


of Virtue, by the glorious Reformation: And by 


free and publick diſquiſitions and ſearches after 


truth, hardly tolerated in any other nation, nor 


known till of late, in the fame degree, in our own, 


the authority of Religion has been clearly ſtated, 


foundation. Theſe are our privileges.— 
what now ought to be our conduct? To 7 We 


unanſwerably defended, and ſettled on its juſt 
And 


fee, and yet to act as if we were ſtark blind? To 
make an empty and inſolent gftentation of our 
light, while we walk in darkneſs ? — Is this ratio. 
nal? is it ingenuous? is it reconcileable with a a 


of the rules of right behaviour ?--The common ſenſe 
of Mankind univerſally declares the contrary ; it 


immediately condemns the practice as ab/urd and 
infamous: And whenever it is conſulted, it muſt 


ſingle ſpark of diſcretion, or modeſty? — with the 
leaſt notion of refinement and eleganceof manners, or 


ſpeak to all ſuch perverſe and bold offenders in a 


1 ce like that of the text,— i Je were Vin 3 


* 


* 
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SA u. ye ſhould have no ſin; but now ye ſay, WE sk, 
XVI. Aer your ſin remaineth. 
I have, in another diſcourſe®, diſtinctly con- 
| ſidered, how far 1gnorance and error may be 


pleaded as an entire excuſe, or in extenuation, of | 
an immoral conduct. And from the argument ; 
which is there purſued we may eaſily lee, that it a 
could not be the intention of Chriſt in theſe 
words ye were blind, ye ſhould have no ſin 7 
—to repreſent all ignorance as abſolutely 1 innocent; 0 
but that he only ſpeaks of what is involuntary and t 
inſuperable, or at moſt of ſuch inſtances of it, as 1 
ſpring from prejudices which inſen/ibly miſlead 1 
the mind into wrong judgments, and are conſiſ- ] 
tent with habitual candour and integrity. I ſhall 5 
not therefore tire you with needleſs repetitions, by n 
inſiſting any longer on this point; but confine F . 
myſelf to the latter part of the text, which ſug- 
geſts an obſervation of a different kind: viz. FF /; 
« That ſins committed againſt knowledge are moſt FF *, 
„ highly aggravated ; and that a corruption of 1, 
« manners, and increaſing wickedneſs, in an en- , 
« lightened age, are attended with peculiar cir- te 
ce cumſtances of reproach and infamy. “ 60 


| The FiRsT branch of the Propoſition is, | 

X 4 That ſins committed againſt knowledge are moſt 

highly aggravated.” ——To this, the univerſal | 
_ reaſon of Mankind in every age has agreed; nay, | 


the reaſon even of the vicious part of Mankind; E 

| who havealways endeavoured to ſhelter themſelves 41 
| under the covert of ignorance, and thought that cc 
| „ beſt defence which they could make for their fie 
* Serm. iv. concerning an erroneous conſcience. | : 

| 1 . . Na 


Immoralities 


in an enlightened and polite age. 


 Immoralities. And it is no wonder, that none Ss A Uu. 
have ever been hardy enough to attempt a direct XVI. 


vindication of the crimes which we are now ſpeak = 
ing ot, ſince they appear at firſt ſight to be of ſo 
heinous and black a nature, as to excite ſtrong re- 
ſentment, averſion, and ſurprize ; the paſſions uſu- 
ally moved, when any thing unnatural and mon- 
ſtrous preſents itſelf. Offences of this kind are de- 
liberate and preſumptuous, and a wilful violence 
offered to the nobleſt powers of Human nature ; 
they argue a rooted contempt of Gop, of Reaſon, 
Religion, Conſcience, (the moſt ſacred ties that 
bind Mankind) and of all notions of Order and 
Regularity: Upon which accounts they admit of 
no Softenings, of no favourable circumſtances; 
nor is it poſſible to invent any plaufible colours, to 
cover and diſguiſe their malignity. 
Mloſt other offenders may give their vices a 
ſpecious turn, and find out ſome plea at leaft to 
mitigate their guilt 3 which, though it be really 
lame and defective, may give them a better opi- 
nion of themſelves than they could otherwiſe en. 
tertain, and moderate the cenſure of their Fellow- 
creatures. Either that they were ignorant of 
their duty through a defect of Underſtanding, and 
for want of neceſſary Inſtruction; that, together 
with this, their Education was looſe and vitious; 
that inſtead of having early ſentiments of Brian | 
and Virtue inſtilled into their Minds, they were 
\ corrupted from their Infancy by bad Principles; 
and that a conſtant courſe of ill Examples, and 


continual provocations and encouragements to Licen= 


; tiouſneſs, prevented Reflection, and ſuppreſſed the 

dictates of natural Conſcience : Or elſe, that they 

had at moſt but faint COOTIIOOS, and an indi/- 
_ wits 
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Sx nw. tin} confuſed ſenſe, of what was right; which 
XVI. were therefore the more eaſily over-ruled by the 


powerful influence of irregular defires. — By ſuch 
excuſes as theſe, however, upon the whole, feign'd 
and unavailing, may ſome of the guilty part of 
Mankind hope in a great meaſure to palliate their 
evil practices, and eſcape the rigours of Divine 
|» 5 . 
But let that Man, Who with a full perſua- 
ſion of the truth and certainty of the fundamen- 


tal Principles of Religion, and exact Notions of 


Eccleſ. xi. 


Virtue and Morality—— leads an Atheiſtical, 
leud, diſſolute Life; let, I fay, ſuch a cool and 
determined offender retire inward to recollect his 
thoughts a little, and then try what Defence he 
can poſſibly make, with all his Ski] and Subtilty. 
Let him try by what Stretch of fancy, what art- 
ful Evaſions, and falſe Gloſſes, he ſhall be able 
to vindicate himſelf to his own Reaſon, which 
ſtrongly points out to him a different Method of 
Conduct; or to the impartial Judgment of all 
other rational Creatures; or, which is of infinite- 
ly higher moment, to that Supreme Being who 
made and governs the Univerſe, and will, for all 
his Diſorders, bring him into Judgment. Cer- 
tain it is, that there is but one courſe left for him 
to take, beſides exhibiting no plea at all, and 
that is, frankly to acknowledge, that he has fol- 

| lowed licentious Courſes, and the Bent of unruly 
Appetites, in a direct and reſolute oppoſition to 
the Authority of his Maker and to all the 
rules of Virtue and Decency. But ſuch a 
confeſſion as this cannot, one would think, be made, 
by the moſt abandoned ſinner, without ſome 1 
e ates 1 
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of Confuſion and Remorſe; ſince it diſcovers an 8 = u. 
 Incorrigible depravity of inward temper : Which 
muſt, in the nature of things, and upon all Prin- 


ciples of Wiſdom and Equity, _ to a very 
ſevere Puniſhment, 


Thus it undeniably appears, that Sins com- 


mitted againſt knowledge, and juſter apprehen- 


ſions of things, are of a peculiar and moſt com- 
plicated guilt. 


to ſhew, that they form ſuch a notorious abſur- 
dity and inconſiſtency of character, as IS, in an 


eminent degree, diſgraceful. Vice is, in itſelf, 
the fouleſt ſtain and blemiſh to a rational nature, 
debaſing and enſlaving all its faculties : But when 
a corruption of Morals prevails in times that are 


more refined and enlightened, when the Principles 
of Virtue are juſtly explained, and proved to be 
of unqueſtionable weight and authority, hey it is, 


_ that it riſes to the utmoſt point of Infamy. Suffer 
me to illuſtrate this truth by a few pertinent and 
ſtrong Examples, as being the moſt effectual me- 


thod, that can be taken, to impreſs. a deep and 
lively ſenſe of it. 


Leet us ſuppoſe it then to be a true deſcription of | 
the preſent age, That it has got clear of ſeve- 
ral ſuperſtitious prejudices, by which preceding 
“ ages were held, as it were, in fetters, and by a 
«© more impartial ſtudy of the doctrines of Reve- 
lation, by exerciſes of reaſon, and free inquiry, 
ce has attained to more worthy conceptions of the 
ee Deity ; that it has diſcovered more of his Wiſ- 
« dom and Goodneſs in the Conſtitution of Nature, 
c and can account for many difficult appearances, 


1 which have been thought a diminution and re- 


66 « proach 


— 


I ſhall now conſider the Sub- 
ject in a ſomewhat different light, and endeavour 
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Ss u. © proach to his Moral Excellencies ; and that, 


XVI. 


te jnſtead of entertaining gloomy and hideous no- 
e tions of him, as an arbitrary, ſtern, inexorable 
Being, or having but a Partial view of his at- 


c tributes, it conſiders them in their natural and 
4 beautiful harmony, and has acquired ſublime and 
& amiable apprehenſions of his Perfections, and 
of the ſcheme and operations of his Providence” _ 


If this, I ſay, be the real character of the 


Men of the preſent age, or if it be a character 


| which they lay claim to, one would naturally ex- 


pect from hence to find every poſſible token of 
eſteem and honour paid to the infinite Creator and 
Judge of all, and the utmoſt reverence and exat?- 
neſs in the offices of piety and devotion. And it 
muſt be indecent to the laſt degree, it muſt ap- 
pear ſhocking to our firſt reflections, If in- 
« ſtead of mentioning the name of this eternal and 


« moſt excellent Being, who ſupports the fabrick 


"_- 


Again, If we allow the age, in which we live, 


To underſtand thoroughly the rules and meaſures 
« of juſtice, and to be much improved in the 
60 Rn, Science of che Principles of Genero- 

= 


of the Univerſe, and i is the only origin of Good, -- 
cc with Veneration and Reſpect: they make it a 
« bye-word, introducing it, on the moſt imperti- 
nent occaſions, to give a pretended force and 
« energy to their diſcourſe, and fill up the blank 
e ſpaces of it, nay, uſe to heighten an idle jeſt, 
« and mix it with the very follies and vices of 
e their Converſation : And it they treat his Laws, 
his Providence, and the ſolemnities of his Vor- 
<6 « ſhip, with indignity and contempr. 32 


ce Jity and Benevolence; and eſpecially, if it lays 8 1 * u. 
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ſuch an undue Streſs on exerciſes of Humanity 
and the ſocial Virtues, as to make them include 
the wok ſubſtance both of Religion and Mo- 


rality:“ It will of e render itſelf ſo 
much the more infamous 


„If it practiſes 
Undermining and Treachery, and the mean 


artifices of Fraud and Deceit, and indulges 
a ſpirit of Selfiſhneſs and Cruelty ; or if it 
repreſents Pride and Revenge as heroick ac- 
compliſhments z determines | inconſiderable, 
* imaginary, and perhaps deſerved affronts to 


be capital crimes; and recommends it as a 


point of honour (as fantaſtick and ridiculous 
indeed, as it is miſchievous) to thirſt for 
blood, to add to the number of diſconſo- 


late Widows and helpleſs Orphans, and for 


private Subjects to redreſs their own griey- 


. —⅛ [!... 1 nn es 
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ances, and both to judge and puniſh olfend- 


ers, againſt the fundamental Laws of all re- 
gular Societies.” 


Let us change the example once more, and 


ſuppoſe it to be the Character of this ſame age, 


To ſpeak of the rational Principle in Man in 


terms of very great regard and diſtinction, to 
be fond, both in their diſcourſes and writings, 


to magnify its dignity, to expatiate on its high 


original, its noble properties, and ſuperior ex- 


cellence above the animal and ſenſitive Nature; 


as its Employments are more ſublime and hon- 


ourable, and its Pleaſures more ſolid, gene- 


rous, and laſting.”———The age, of which this 
juſt deſcription, muſt ſurely bluſh and be. 

confounded, __ it has utterly extinguiſhed . 

Vo L; . „ e ; 
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every modeſt and ingenuous impreſſion ; if, with 


all theſe exalted ſpeculations, and magnificent 
encomiums, on the privileges and pleaſures of 


Reaſon, —< It gives way to a ſoft effeminate 
e gaiety, and is abandoned to luxury and leud- 


„ eſs; which obſcure the light, and deſtroy the 


&*& influence, of Reaſon, and allow to Senſe, and 


.* brutal Appetite, the ſupreme command,” 


All theſe are obvious truths, where there 


are the leaſt remains of ſedateneſs, and im- 


partial thought. But, indeed, if we ourſelves 
are groſily tainted, our {elt-love and partiality 


bad Habits, may very much biaſs and dark- 


en our judgment. Let us therefore, in 


in our own favour, joined with the force of 


imagination, ſubſtitute ſome upright judges, 
0 who are entirely out of the ſcene of corruption, 


and let them be told, that there were a peo- 


ple, enlightened in all reſpects as this age | 
has been repreſented, and I believe imagines 
ilhelf, to be, Who notwithſtanding their 


“ juſt reaſonings concerning the Nature of 


<« Gop, and the honourable opinion which 
* they expreſſed of his Perfections and Pro- 


« yidence, neither reverenced his ſovereign 


« Power and Greatneſs, nor rendered him 


« that love, adoration, and gratitude, which 


are due to his abſolute and univerſal Good- 


«<< neſs, neither imitated his example, nor were | 


* ſolicitous about ſecuring his Favour, nor 
e afraid of incurring his Di/ſpleaſure; and 
who, though they acknowledged the im- 
„ mutable obligations of juſtice and fidelity, 


4 and notwithſtanding their ſeemingly diſin- 
WY 55.06 lereſtel 


c ſolate. 
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* tereſted and generous lectures of benevolence, S * x Mu. 


on ſcrupled not the violence of the adulterer, 
* nor the blaſting virgin innocence, and rob- 


« bing it of its purity and honour; nor 


were mov'd by the wants of the poor, 


XVI. 


« and the e of the afflicted and diſcon- 


had never been witneſſes to any examples of 


ſuch unnatural and ſurprizing inconſiſtency, 


If, I fay, impartial judges, who 


were to be told, that a people, who valued 


themſelves on their exact knowledge of reli- 
gion and morality, ated ſo ſcandalous and 
Indecent a part: They muſt think it ſcarce 
_ credible, and would be led to ſuſpect that it 
was exceſſively aggravated; either to vilify 
Human Nature itſelf, or by national pre- 
judices, by the ſpleen of Parties, or private 
malice, 
Should it be fad, that the caſe, which I e 
have put, is really ſtrained, and heightened by 
too ſtrong. colours, becauſe there never was 
* nation of men ſo univerſally deprav d 


- TI anſwer, that as it is poſſible in the 


nature of the thing itſelf, that ſuch degene- 
racy and flagrant corruption of manners may 
be univerſal, from the ſame cauſes through _ 
which it happens in 4 7 ingle inſtance; it can- 
not be improper to repreſent the caſe, even 
though it never actually happen'd, in order 
800 diſplay the general argument, which I am 
now purſuing, in a more clear and lively 
view. Beſides, we may fairly draw this con- 
cluſion from it, which is directly to our 
preſent purpoſe: That — as vice cannot be 

e infamous 


[. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| WYV atly in proportion to the number of in- 
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infamous when it is untver/al, unleſs it be _ 
likewiſe in every particular example of it 


ſtances, as well as to the degree of exceſs, in 
which it prevails, it muſt bring ſhame and 
diſgrace along with it; and ought therefore, 
in every ſhape, to be avoided with a gene- 


rous indignation and contempt, and to be ba- 


niſh'd out of all nations, where any know- 
ledge of religion, any ſenſe of virtue and mo- 


| rality, and the outward appearances of avility 
are retain'd. 


I know not how it happens, but 60 it really 
is in theſe parts of the World, that with re- 
finements of knowledge, there have advanc'd, 
almoſt in equal degrees, refinements in luxury. 
The poor Heathens, following the ſole guidance 


of nature, and being rude and untaught in this 


as well as other arts of life, were contented 


with what the neceſſities of Nature required: 
And for this, we have thought fit to call them 


savacks. And yet, for a much worſe 


| Sade in my opinion, i. e. for contriving new 
ways of gratifying the animal part to the pre- 
judice and diſhonour of the rational, new ways 
of enfeebling the ſtrength and vigour of the 
mind, of inflaming the paſſions, and trifling 
away life in empty oſtentation; we ſtile our- 
ſelves —— pol ITE. Whereas, in truth, out- 


ward forms of Politeneſ are capricious and va- 


riable; and then only is it a name of any va- 
luable ſignificancy, when Human nature itſelf 
is poliſ'd; when the ſoul is purg'd from all 
habits of when, and adorn'd with good 


dif . 
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diſpoſitions, and the appetites are kept in a re- Sz 1 u. 
gular ſtate of ſubjection. So that a life ſpent XVI. 


in wantonneſs and luxury, and giving a looſe © 


to ſenſual inclinations, is ſo far from being he: 


natural dictate of wiſdom, and a good under- 


ſanding, that it is a ſcandalous irregularity, for 
which ignorance is the beſt and only excuſe; and 
ought to be confin'd to thoſe barbarous nations 
(if there are any ſuch) who, for want of better 
inſtruction, have no hope of immortality, no idea 


of intellectual and moral pleaſures, nor of any 


thing higher than ſenſe and animal gratifica- 
tions. And thus it appears upon the whole, that 
the knowledge and practice of religion are in 
reaſon, and common decency, inſeparably con- 


nected; and that if we pretend to an enlightened 


mind, and right ſentiments of virtue and piety, 


and purſue at the ſame time, immoral and licen- 


tious courſes, we are not only more criminal, 


but much more deſpicable, if our pretence be 


| oy — than either the vitious without Know-. 


660 leds or the ignorant without Vice.“ 


. us then anſwer the character which we 
aſſume, and ſhew ourſelves to be, indeed, chil. 
Aren of LIGHT, by a conduct that will bear the Epheſ. v. 
light of reaſon, by actions, as well as principles, 8. 
that will approve them to be right, upon a cool 


and unbiaſs'd examination. Let us ſhew that 


our notions of Morality are really refined, by 


an exemplary propriety and ſtrictneſs of beha- 
viour; and by excelling eſpecially in thoſe vir- 
tues which are the moſt ornamental parts of the 


Moral and Chriſtian character That we may 


-:--: Not be Believers, and civilized Perſons, merely 
ä | 1 
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sen u. in ſpeculation and profeſſion; but appear like 
XXI. Infidels and Barbarians, in our practice. Let 


us ſhew,—That we underſtand our relation to 
the Supreme Being, and have a becoming ſenſe 


of his infinite excellencies; by an inward, hum- 


ble, and affect ionate veneration and eſteem of 
him, a calm and abſolute ſubmiſſion to his Pro- 
vidence, and all the juſt expreſſions of a genuine 


and unaffected piety That we underſtand our 


relation to #he reſt of Mankind; by an uninter- 


rupted courſe of probity, truth, generoſity, and 


mercy— That we underſtand the true value of 


Human Nature; by doing nothing that will 
eclipſe and debaſe its dignity, by avoiding the 
mean and ſordid purſuits of avarice, every excels 


of the inferior appetites, and all unmanly plea- 


ſures. In a word, Let us ſhew, that we believe 


the reaſonableneſs of Religion, by conforming to 


the rules of it; and not be ſo ſtrangely abſurd as 

to recommend, and plead for, a rational Religion, 
which we do not think it fit for us to practiſe: 
For by this means, the name of Reaſon is ren- 


der'd frightful to the weak and injudicious ; and 
the name of Piety is ridicuPd by the Libertine. 
But then ſhall we be able, with a good 


grace, to defend the cauſe of religion by our ar- 


guments, when we adorn it by our example. We 


ſhall ſilence the clamours of the ignorant, and 


ſoften the prejudices of the vitious. We ſhall be 
applauded by ourſelves, and efteemed by others. 


We ſhall be ſupported under the various exi- 

gencies of life, and fortified againſt the terrors 

of death, For if we maintain our character 

with ſuch conſiſtency and honour, we may, with || 
a ſerene 1 
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a ſerene and undaunted confidence, look for- 8 E A u. 
Ward to that awful day, in which the Eternal II. 
God, appearing in ſupreme glory and majeſty, 
will equitably decide the fate of all Mankind, 
and render to every one according to his deeds.— Rom. ii. 
When they, who have made a ſuitable improves 6. 
ment of the light and advantages which they here 
enjoy'd, fhall be crown'd with glory, and honour, ver. 7. 
and immortality ; but that ſervant, who KN Ew his Luke xii. 
Lord's will, and prepared not himſelf, neither did 4. 
According to his will, ball be beaten with MANY | 
ripes. 
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